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MISSION HISTORY. 



CHAPTEE I. 

BEGINNINGS— LAKEMBA AND KEWA. 

In the entire annals of Christianity, it would be difficult 
to find a record of any of its enterprises so remarkable, 
or followed by such astonishing success, as the Missioi^ 
to Fiji. The reader of the foregoing chapters will be 
able to form some notion of the task which was under- 
taken by those who first resolved to bring the old convert- 
ing power. of the Gospel to bear upon these far-off islands. 
The portraiture already given is but an imperfect sketch, 
and, necessarily, most imperfect in the most prominent 
features. The worst deformities, the foulest stains, dis- 
figuring and blackening all the rest, are the very parts of 
Fijian nature which, while the most strongly characteristic, 
are such as may only be hurriedly mentioned, dimly hinted 
at, or passed by altogether in silence. The truth is just 
this, that within the many shores of this secluded group, 
every evil passion had grown up unchecked, and run riot 
in unheard-of abominations. Sinking lower and lower in 
moral degradation, the people had never fallen physically 
or intellectually to the level of certain stunted and brutal- 
ized races fast failing, through mere exhaustion, from the 
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2 CHAPTER I. 

mass of mankind. Constitutional vigour and mental force 
aided and fostered the developement of every crime; until 
crime became inwrought into the very soul of the people, 
polluted every hearth, gave form to every social and 
political institution, and turned religious worship into 
orgies of surpassing horror. The savage of Fiji broke 
beyond the common limits of rapine and bloodshed, and, 
violating the elementary instincts of humanity, stood 
unrivalled as a disgrace to mankind. 

After the wild and extravagant tales brought home by 
seamen about the islands of the South Seas became partly 
confirmed and partly corrected by the report of more intel- 
ligent and trustworthy voyagers, the thought of so much 
degradation and cruelty gave great grief to many good 
hearts in England; but it was not till the year 1796 
that any Missionaries were sent to the Friendly Islands. 
That disastrous expedition forms a dark and stormy 
morning to the brighter day of success which now 
shines over the Pacific. For nearly twenty years, too, did 
devoted men of God labour in Tahiti, ever sowing, tearfully 
sowing, but reaping nothing all that time. 

No wonder that, under such influences, the new mis- 
sionary zeal at home flagged, and it seemed to some as 
though these disappointments proved that the time was 
not yet come for the conversion of those far-away tribes. 
But the heart of British Christianity had been deeply 
stirred with sympathy, and had fully awakened to a convic- 
tion that no power but that of the Gospel, no improve- 
ment short of actual conversion, could deliver the savage 
Heathen from the many evils with Vhich they were cursed, 
.or confer upon them the blessings of a genuine civilization. 
Any considerable outward reform, in the case of a nation 
as well as of an individual, without p,n inner regeneration, 
can only result in a sham success, or ever be otherwise 
than the skinning over of an unhealed sore. The attempt 
to work this thorough change in Polynesia had been made ; 
Christianity had put in her claim for those many islands, 
and was committed to the work of their conversion. Sue- 
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cess came at last. Forty years after the arrival of the ill- 
fated .missionary band who came in the "Duff," Christi- 
anity had spread throughout the three groups of the 
Friendly Islands, and rea<;hed as far as KeppeFs and 
Niuafoou Islands, Wallis's Island, and three hundred miles 
northwards to the Navigator's Group. This extension of 
Christian influence was chiefly owing to the enterprising 
zeal of the new converts, who, longing to give others what 
had so greatly blessed themselves, "went forth, and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working with them, and 
confirming the word with signs following." The glad 
tidings of such results greatly encouraged those who had 
thought, and prayed, and laboured at home, on behalf of 
these distant " isles of the sea." The Wesleyan Tongan 
Mission proved to be a grand success, and the missionary 
zeal of the churches received an impetus which pushed 
forward to more glorious achievements. 

A history of the Friendly Islands, giving details of the 
Mission there, has been supplied in the elegant illustrated 
work recently published by Miss Farmer, who has furnished 
much valuable information about those beautiful islands, 
and the wonderful work of God wrought there."^ The 
Tongans seem to have always been good sailors, and held 
intercourse with several other groups, especially with 
Samoa, the people of which resembled them in colour and 
general physical formation, as well as in some of their 
customs, while there was a remarkable similarity in the 
language of the two groups. But the Viti Islands — or, as 
the Tongans called them, Fiji — presented great attractions 
in the fine timber which they supplied so abundantly for 
building their canoes, and the large sails and masts for which 
they were famous. The trade-wind is favourable for the 
voyage from Tonga, which occupies from two to four days, 
the distance to the nearest Fijian land being scarcely two 
hundred and fifty miles. While passing, also, to and fro 
in their own or neighbouring groups, the strong prevailing 

* Tonga and the Friendly Islands : with a Sketch of their Mission 
History, London : Hamilton, Adamd, and Co. 1855. 
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4 CHAPTER I. 

wind often drifted the Tongans to those dreaded shores of 
Fiji, where, according to a horrid law, all who escaped 
from shipwreck were killed and eaten. Some, however, of 
these unwilling wanderers were otherwise received. It has 
lately come to light that a distinct tribe of Tongan origin 
exists more than a thousand miles from their mother 
country, in one of the islands of the New Hebrides. They 
have sprung from the Chief and crew of a canoe that 
drifted long ago from the Friendly Islands, and was sup- 
posed to have been lost at sea. At Eewa and Kandavu 
there is a peculiar class of natives called " Tonga-Piji,'^ 
whose forefathers came there from Tons^a in the remote 
past. This mixed race has become connected with Eewa ; 
they have lost the language, but, until lately, retained 
some of the customs, and worshipped the gods, of the 
Friendly Islands. 

The largest immigration of Tongans has always been 
to Lakemba, the chief island in the windward group, and 
to which about twenty smaller islands are tributary. Here, 
consequently, these people are found in the greatest num- 
ber. Drifted there, or coming to build canoes, or to trade, 
they had to wait for a change of wind before they, could 
return ; for their craft could do but little at beating, espe- 
cially against the strong breeze which generally blows when 
there is a change, and which frequently drove them back 
again to Lakemba for shelter, where they had to remain 
for months, and, in some instances, even for years. In 
drifting, a canoe becomes unmanageable, and sails and 
rigging are often lost, so that the crew would be without 
the means of effecting their return. Here they soon fixed 
themselves. Although it is the least savage part of Fiji, 
yet wars were frequent in the district, and the strangers 
secured the favour of the prevailing powers by fighting on 
their side, and sailing about to levy tribute under the 
orders of the Chief. Thus they gained influence, and the 
possession of property in Fiji, while they owned no actual 
government, and led comparatively lazy lives. In the for- 
mer part of the present century, there were several distinct 
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BEGINNINGS— LAKEMBA AND B.EWA. 5 

colonies or establishments of Tongans on Lakemba, and 
others of the same race were found residing on the 
adjoining islands. 

In some respects the Fijians were gainers by the visits 
and residence of their foreign guests, who introduced pigs, 
fowls, and muscovy ducks to increase their supply of food ; 
axes, hatchets, chisels, plane-irons, and knives, to supersede 
the clumsy tools with which they had hitherto worked j 
calico and prints for comfort and adornment ; and whales' 
teeth, with shells and other articles, which enriched the 
people with increase of their primitive currency. 

But it was ajar greater boon than any of these that the 
Tongans at last brought with them, which at the same 
time awakened and satisfied new desires ; began to lift up 
the people from their almost hopeless degradation; enriched 
them with an imperishable wealth; and set in motion a 
renewing and elevating power, which has already changed 
the aspect of Piji ; pressing forward in spite of all resist- 
ance ; triumphing over treachery, persecution, and blood- 
shed ; smiting the structure of a false and horrible religion, 
and proving its rottenness in its ruin ; leading tens of 
thousands from among the foulest crimes and deepest 
social wretchedness into virtue and domestic comfort; 
and, in short, carrying out, in the only sure way, the work 
of civilization. 

After a while, there were found among the Tongan 
sailors who visited Fiji, some who had become converted to 
Christianity at home ; and these, on arriving in the strange 
land, zealously set about making known what they them- 
selves knew of the Gospel to their own relatives, and then 
to the Fijians. Thus was the Christian religion first 
introduced into the group. 

In the Friendly Islands, the dreadful state of Fiji was 
known and mourned over; and when, in the year 1834, 
the little Tongan church was blessed with that remarkable 
working of the Holy Ghost, when thousands not only 
turned from the profession of idolatry, but became truly 
converted, and showed afterwards the outward signs of a 
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changed heart, and when the King and Queen together 
sought and found pardon through Jesus Christ, — in the 
midst of their holy enjoyment and gratitude at Tonga, 
Fiji was remembered with sympathy, and an earnest desire 
sprung up both among the people and their Missionaries to 
send to that group those who should teach its savage 
inhabitants the Gospel of Jesus. The newly converted 
King, George Tubou, with all the vigour of character 
which had distinguished him as a Heathen and a warrior, 
felt greatly interested in the spread of that religion which 
he had just begun to enjoy. Earnest prayers were offered 
that the way might be opened for sending Missionaries to 
the Kjians, some few of whom had already become con- 
verted in the Friendly Islands, and one had even begun to 
labour as a good and zealous exhorter. 

At the Friendly Islands District Meeting, held in 
December, 1834, the case was fully considered. It was 
felt that the spreading work in Tonga required more than 
all the strength of the Missionaries then out there for its 
proper management. But the hearts of these men were 
deeply moved by what they were constantly hearing from 
Fiji. There was much to induce them to stay where they 
were. The freshness of youth had passed from them. 
Their homes were established now, and their children 
gathered round them. They were beginning to reap the 
fruit of much toil, and suffering, and danger. But in that 
outcry of savage passion which reached them from "the 
regions beyond," they heard only the wail of unresting 
sorrow and unending pain. The comfort and the cure 
were in their hands, and the voice of their Lord sounded 
to them as clearly now as ever, " Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature," They heeded the 
charge, and, counting all the cost, solemnly said, " Amen." 
Two of their number must go to Fiji. The Rev. William 
Cross, and the Rev. David Cargill, A.M., were appointed 
to commence the new Mission. Mr. Cross had been eight 
years, and Mr. Cargill two, in the Friendly Islands. With 
their wives and little ones they waited at Vavau for an 
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opportunity of proceeding to the new scene of labour. 
While here, they began to learn the language. An 
alphabet was at the same time fixed, and, at the Tonga 
press, a "First Book^^ in Fijian, of four pages, was 
printed. A short catechism was also prepared at the same 
time, and put into the printer's hands. 

The Captain of a schooner calling in at Vavau had agreed 
to take the missionary party to Fiji ; and the two families 
embarked on the 8th of October, 1835, and reached 
Lakemba on the 12th. King George of Tonga had, from 
the beginning, manifested, his sincere interest in the under- 
taking, and now sent an influential person with a present 
to Tui Nayau, King of Lakemba, and a message urging 
that the Missionaries should be well received, and stating 
what benefits he himself and his people had already derived 
from the presence and teaching of these men and their 
brethren. 

Early in the morning, the two Missionaries went ashore 
in a boat, the schooner, in the mean time, lying off without 
coming to, anchor. Deafening shouts along the shore 
announced the approach of the vessel, and drew together a 
great crowd of wild-looking Tongans and Fijians, armed 
and blackened according to their custom, to receive the 
stransrers. 

At the very outset, the Missionaries had a great advantage 
in being able at once to converse with the people without 
an interpreter; for many of the Fijians at Lakemba, 
through very long intercourse with the Tongans, could 
speak their language. The King talks it as readily as his 
own tongue. Thus the visitors passed through crowds of 
Tongans, hailing them with the friendly greetings of their 
own land ; and, leaving behind them the Tongan houses, — 
stretching for nearly half a mile among the cocoa-nut trees 
on the shore, — they came at once to the King's town, which 
lies about four hundred yards inland. In one of his large 
houses, they were introduced to the King and some of his 
Chiefs. Tui Nayau readily promised them land for the 
Mission premises, and desired that their families and goods 
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sliOTild be landed forthwith, promising that temporary 
houses should be erected as soon as possible. In the 
mean time, one of his own large houses was oflFered to the 
strangers, who, however, feared to reside within the town, 
considering it unhealthy from its crowded state, and the 
embankment and inoat by which it is surrounded. The 
interview was very favourable ; and a suitable place having 
been chosen for the new dwellings, between the town and 
the Tongan settlement, the Missionaries returned to the 
schooner to give in their report to their wives and the 
Captain. The " Blackbird '^ then cast anchor, and the 
families, who had suffered very severely from sea-sickness, 
were only too eager to get ashore. A large canoe-house 
on the beach, open at the sides and end, was given them 
as their dwelling until proper houses could be built. 
Under this great shed the two families passed the night, 
but not in sleep. The curtains had been left on board 
with their other goods, and they speak of the mosquitoes 
that night as being "innumerable and unusually large.'' 
Great numbers of pigs, too, seemed greatly disquieted, and 
kept up a loud grunting all round until morning. Here 
then, beneath a canoe-shed, the missionary band spent 
their first night in Fiji, the wives and children worn out 
with their voyage, stung by numberless mosquitoes, and 
the crying of the little ones answered by the grunts of pigs 
running about in all directions. Glad enough were they, 
the next morning, to accept the Captain's invitation, and 
go back to the vessel until their houses were ready. 

House-building is sharp work in Fiji. On the 14th, 
a large company of natives, having prepared posts, spars, 
reeds, etc., assembled at the chosen site, and commenced 
operations. On the 17th all the furniture, articles for 
barter, books, clothes, doors, windows, and various stores 
were landed and carried to the ■ two houses, and that 
evening the families took possession of their new homes. 

The next day was the Sabbath. The Missionaries opened 
their commission by preaching twice out of doors, in the 
Tongan language, to about a hundred and fifty Tongans 
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and Fijians. The King was invited, and came to the 
morning service, listening very attentively. 

Thus the work was fairly begun; and hard work it 
was. As they could spare time from their carpentering 
and fitting up the houses, — putting in windows, hanging 
doors, etc., — the Missionaries applied themselves diligently 
to the study of the Fijian language. They soon found 
that the alphabet which they had arranged at Tonga was 
defective; and, after very full examination on the spot, 
additional characters were introduced, and the powers of 
others altered, and the alphabet as it now stands, an- 
swering admirably the requirements of the language, was 
established.''^ 

One of the most important objects to be accomplished 
was the translation of the sacred Scriptures. Aided by 
the analogy which subsists among all the Oceanic tongues, 
the Missionaries, from their previous intimacy with the 
Tongan, were soon able to master the Fijian language; 

♦ In Julyi 1830, the IMe Rev. John Williams and the Rev. Mr. Barflf 
called at Tonga, on their way to Fiji, with two Tahitian Teachers. From 
the painfully distressing accounts received from Mr. Samuel Henry and 
others, they were " induced to re-consider and re-arrange their plans ; " and 
they abandoned their "original intention" of going to Fiji. The two 
Teachers were sent by Captain Lawlor and Mr. Samuel Henry : and an old 
Fijian Chief, who had been at Sydney, also accompanied them, taking the 
Teachers under his charge. These Teachers went to Lakemba, where they 
remained for a short time with Takai. Being persecuted there, he and they 
removed to the small island of Oneata, where they built a chapel. A few 
persons there joined them in the worship of the Lord. These Teachers had 
not been visited at all since they were sent from Tonga. They were industri- 
ous in planting their food, and fishing, and their conduct was good ; but they 
had not been successful in their Mission either at Lakemba or Oneata. The 
Rev. "W. Cross, in visiting them in 1836, says, " The two Tahitian Teachers, 
and Takai, the Chief under whose protection they reside, requested to be 
taken under our pastoral care. It is remarkable that, though these Teachers 
have been in Fiji nearly six years, neither of them has attempted either to 
exhort or pray in- the Fijian or Tongan languages, or to teach any of the 
people to read. This being the case, we considered it necessary to place 
another Teacher with them, and fixed upon one who understands both." 
These two Teachers were requested to pray and teach in the Fijian language. 
They attempted, but were never able to enunciate the language at all cor- 
rectly. However they continued as Local Preachers with the Wesleyan 
Church, and conducted themselves in a very becoming manner, until it 
pleased God a few years ago to take them home. They both died in peace. 
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and, by the help of the Fijian Teacher, who had accom- 
panied them from the Friendly Islands, and other natives, 
they were soon able to send a revised version of the first 
part of Saint Matthew's Gospel to the Tongan press, where 
twenty-four pages 12mo. were printed and forwarded to 
Lakemba. This small portion, including our Lord's Ser- 
mon on the Mount, proved very valuable. Urgent appli- 
cation was made to England for printing apparatus and a 
man to manage it. A Grammar and Dictionary were com- 
menced, and the translation of the Scriptures vigorously 
pushed forward, as time would allow. 

There was preaching every Sunday, and during the week 
services were held in the Tongan language. Many Tongans 
who had hitherto roved about in Fiji in the unchecked in- 
dulgence of every vice, acknowledged the power of the 
Gospel. Many became truly penitent, and mourned bitterly 
over their past evil ways. These converts, being desirous 
to lead a new life, and no -longer wishing for the licentious 
course which was freely open to them in Fiji, returned 
home to their own land ; and many a warm greeting took 
place between them and their friends, who had also received 
the blessings of Christianity since they last met. Thus it 
was difficult, for some time, to form any correct notion of 
the actual results of the new Mission. On July 20th, 
1836, the Eev. C. Tucker of Haabai, Friendly Islands, 
writes, " A canoe arrived here this morning from Fiji : it 
left Lakemba, the island where the brethren Cross and 
Cargill are labouring, on Thursday the 11th, and reached 
Tofuaa, one of the most westerly islands of this group, 
on the 13th; but the wind becoming foul, they could not 
proceed to this place until to-day. There were fifty persons 
in the canoe, besides children, namely, thirty men and 
twenty women, principally Tongans. They all began to 
meet in Class while in Fiji ; and, prior to their coming up 
from one of the leeward islands to Lakemba, they were 
under the care of Joshua, who is a converted Fijian, and 
has been a Class-Leader and Local Preacher for some years. 
I rejoice to hear of the success which has attended the 
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labours of the brethren in Fiji, and of the pleasing pro- 
spects which present themselves at some of the distant 
islands of that group. They are Tongans chiefly who have 
as yet embraced Christianity in Fiji/' In October, 1837, 
a fleet of canoes left Fiji, in which " about three hundred 
persons removed to the Friendly Islands, who had been 
brought to the profession of Christianity at Lakemba, and 
two hundred of whom were meeting in Class/' 

Hitherto these Tongans had been notoriously wicked, 
even in Fiji. They were influential, and feared. They 
were courted by the Chiefs to secure their help in war, and 
the service of their canoes for the transmission of property. 
Leading, at all other times, an easy, idle, well-fed life, they 
were always ready for dancing and mischief. When some 
of the most famous and stout-hearted of these became con- 
verted, and changed their manner of life, it had a telling 
effect on the minds of the Fijians, some of whom, in after 
years, welcomed back these men as fellow Christians. 
Many of the Tongans who became Christians remained in 
the land of their adoption ; but some of them were half- 
hearted and insincere in their religion, and have since done 
very much to hinder the Mission work in the Fiji group. 
Some, however, were men of another stamp. Their religion 
was thorough and sincere. The distance is great indeed 
from the desperate, lawless, and vile course which these 
men held, to the iigh standard of morality which the New 
Testament teaches ; yet Christianity elevated them to that 
standard, and thereby wrought a triumph which no drilling 
of mere moral culture could have achieved : it went deeper 
than any other system could have reached, exercising, as it 
did, a power which no other could command. It did more 
than reform these licentious savages. In changing their 
hearts it wrought in them a new style of ideas, a new class 
of motives. In the breast of the relentless warrior, the 
treacherous savage, the wily and suspicious Heathen, it set 
up a quick and active charity, giving birth to strange emo- 
tions never felt before, — the emotions of sympathy and love 
for those whom they had hitherto known only as the sharers 
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or the objects of their crime. They felt impelled to spread, 
as they could, the knowledge of that truth which had been 
the means of thus completely renewing them. Most hearty 
and zealous were many of these early Tongan Christians in 
carrying out, in ewery possible way, the spread of scriptural 
holiness through the land. They were constant and labori- 
ous in schools, and useful as Class-Leaders and Exhorters. 
Denying themselves, and taking up their cross, they fol- 
lowed Christ diligently, striving hard to do something to 
repair the mischief they had effected by their past wicked- 
ness. Their services were invaluable, and it cannot be 
doubted that they were supplied by the Lord to meet the 
peculiar exigency of this difiBcult Mission. No better 
pioneers could have been found. They sailed with their 
Chiefs to many islands, and had influence with men .high 
in power. They were not hindered by the fears to which 
Fijian converts are liable, and boldly professed Christianity. 
Their position was independent, and they held family 
prayer, generally accompanied with singing, on board their 
canoes, or in the houses where they stayed in their frequent 
voyages. Thus was the name, and something of the 
character of Christianity, made known more widely and in 
shorter time than it could have been by any other agents. 

Tongan Teachers of rare excellence have at various times, 
from the beginning, gone forth from their own country to 
take part with the Missionaries in evangelizing Fiji, watch- 
ing over the converts and feeding the churches in remote 
towns and far scattered islands. 

Every day, and all day long, the Missionaries and their 
wives were compelled to hold intercourse with the natives. 
The arrival of these strangers was a new era in Fiji. 
Many now obtained an axe or a hatchet, or plane-iron, or 
chisel, or knife, or razor, or iron pot, or some calico or 
print, or other article, for which they had often longed 
hopelessly before, and which was given in payment for 
fencing, building, gardening, or other services ; as also for 
pigs, fowls, fish, crabs, fruits, and vegetables. Thus, too, 
were purchased wooden bowls, mats, curtains, etc. ; for in 
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no otlier way could these or other things be procured 
for the use of the Mission families. A new stimulus was 
thus given to native industry, and new comforts were 
introduced among the people. Another result was, that 
the Missionaries were brought into contact with many from 
distant towns and islands. A fair and regular way 6f deal- 
ing ; the purchase, by useful articles, of industrial produce, 
which was known to be for home use, and not for gain ; 
and the sight of English comforts in the Mission-houses ; 
made a very favourable impression on all who came. On 
the return home of these visitors, what they brought back 
was the object of general admiration, as what they had 
witnessed became the theme of general conversation. The 
consequence was natural. Many more came me sarasara 
— to see, as well as to sell, and the thing grew into a 
nuisance. However, it had to be borne ; and then, too, it 
gave an opportunity of teaching many who could never 
have been visited at their own homes. Thus the great 
object of the Mission was helped forward, and the fame of 
the new religion spread in every quarter. It was 
frequently the case that large parties visiting Lakemba 
from distant islands would ask permission to inspect the 
premises, which was generally granted. These visitors, 
having nothing to do, were generally disposed to stay 
longer than was necessary for any good purpose, and would 
prowl about, picking up any knife or other small article 
that they could lay hands on, and secreting it, with mar- 
vellous cleverness, in their scanty clothing. Increased 
watchfulness was the result ; and such parties, after having 
spent time enough in examining the place, and having 
listened with attention to a statement of the objects of the 
Mission, were informed that the Missionary or his wife had 
other business, and were kindly reminded of the expe- 
diency of their attending to their own affairs elsewhere. 

Considerable losses, and much annoyance, but great 
good as well, came of all this. The natives took notice of 
everything, and could not help admiring the domestic com- 
forts, regularity of meals, subjection of children, love of 
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husband and wife, and general social enjoyment, which 
could only be taught by a practical exhibition of them in 
every-day life. In this respect, as well as in many others, 
the French Priests who have come to the Islands have 
laboured under insurmountable difficulties, in their 
attempts to gain influence over the minds of the people. 

The houses so hastily put up for the Missionaries were 
only intended to shelter them until the King should erect 
the more substantial buidings which he had promised. 
Week after week passed on, and the promise remained 
unperformed, until, one day, a hurricane blew the 
temporary dwellings down, and the King could delay no 
longer. The work was then carried on in earnest; and 
tolerable Mission-houses were soon completed. A chapel 
was much needed, and the posts and spars of the ruined 
houses went towards the erection of a place fit for public 
worship ; the Tongans helping to put up the materials thus 
prepared. Thus, while the storm caused great inconve- 
nience for a time, it led to more comfortable housing of the 
Mission families, and the building of a chapel. All this, 
however, brought a great addition of labour upon the new 
settlers ; and any extra exertion in such a climate is very 
exhausting for Europeans. A desk of some kind was 
wanted for the chapel, and doors, windows, and other 
necessaries had to be made for the houses. This work fell on 
the Missionaries, and, after a time, was brought to some 
sort of completion. Peculiar qualifications are needed for 
a Missionary. Besides a head well stocked with general 
knowledge, he must have a ready hand, fit for any work, or 
he will have a poor time of it among such people as these 
Pijians ; and worse still will he fare if, in addition to all 
other endowments, he is not blessed with a good and easy 
temper. 

Thus the commencement of the new year found the 
Missionaries possessed of a new chapel, with a regular 
congregation of nearly two hundred persons. Classes had 
been formed for church members, and a school started for 
pupils of all ages. On March the 20th, a Sabbath mom- 
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ing, thirty-one adults, who had been under careful 
instruction, were publicly baptized. This sacrament was 
never administered indiscriminately to all who had merely 
forsaken their heathen practices and attended the Christian 
services ; but only to those who had received suificient 
instruction, and thereby acquired an enlightened know- 
ledge of the obligations thus imposed upon them ; while 
there was required good evidence that the candidates 
sincerely embraced the Christian religion, and endeavoured 
to live according to its principles. The greater part of the 
thirty-one just mentioned were Tongans; and, in the 
afternoon of the same day, twenty-three of their children 
were also baptized. By this time several Ejians had 
given up Heathenism, and become avowed worshippers of 
the true God. Some of these were evidently sincere, and 
became candidates for baptism at the next time of its 
administration. 

The island of Lakemba is about thirty miles in circum- 
ference, and contains, besides the King's town, and the 
three Tongan settlements, eight other towns, giving a 
population to the entire island of about four thousand. 
These towns are situated at intervals round the coast, and 
many of the people belonging to them, on their visit to 
head-quarters, had seen the Mission premises, and gone 
home to tell of what had excited their own admiration. 
Thus the number of visitors increased, and after a while 
many became dissatisfied with their own gods, and tired of 
the exactions of the priests, and came regularly on the 
Sunday to worship at the new chapel. In doing so, they 
had to pass by the King's town, which gave rise to much 
talk and ill-feeling about these common people, who pre- 
sumed to think for themselves in the matter of religion, 
and even dared to forsake the gods of their own land, in 
favour of the new God of whom these strangers spoke. As 
the people became more enlightened, they refused to work 
on the Sabbath, and to present the accustomed offering of 
first-fruits to' the god of the King's town, declaring that 
they believed him and the other deities of the island to be 
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no gods at all. Threats were issued by those in authority, 
but, in the case of' many, proved ineffectual. Things would 
probably have been hastened to a painful crisis by severe 
measures, had it not been for the fact that a powerful 
Tongah Chief, whose party formed the great protection of 
Lakemba against its utter subjection to Mbau and Somo- 
somo, had publicly avowed his conversion to Christianity. 
Some years before, at the earlier stage of the Tongan 
Mission, this man had made some profession of the new 
religion, but during his after residence in Fiji had become 
once more thoroughly heathen. The presence of this im- 
portant person at the head of the young ranks of Christians 
insured their protection from actual violence. The King 
and his brother were sorely troubled to know how to act. 
The lotUy as they called the Christian religion, was spread- 
ing, and already producing strange results. Beyond the 
chief island of Lakemba, into several of her tributary 
islands, the influence extended. The priests were con- 
sulted, and forthwith became violently inspired, declaring 
that the gods were much agitated, and gathered in anxious 
conference in the spirit- world, concerning this foreign reli- 
gion. The King's god spoke very decisively. Rrst he 
gave notice that he would send a partial flood, and set the 
strangers, with their new worship and all belonging to them, 
swimming in the sea. Soon a more direful visitation was 
announced. The island was to be turned inside out, and 
all dwelling upon it to share the common ruin : — the 
Mission party for daring to bring their religion to a place 
where such powerful gods held sway ; and the King and 
people for permitting them to gain any footing there. As 
long as nothing but threats — human and oracular — were 
brought to bear against the converts, it mattered little ; 
but actual annoyance became more and more frequent, and 
the relatives of the Christian natives began to fear to show 
them any kindness. It was made known that as soon as 
preparations for building the new temple were sufficiently 
matured, the event of setting the first post was to be cele- 
brated by the killing and eating of some of the Christians. 
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Fear of the great Tongan was no longer to stand in the 
way, and measures of powerful suppression were to be 
at once taken. On a day secretly fixed, a large party 
of young men set out and attacked the two small towns 
of Wathiwathi and Waitambu. The houses of the Chris- 
tians were pillaged, their stores of food taken, and their 
crop^ destroyed, while their wives were led off to the King^s 
house. As yet, however, life had not been sacrificed, and 
some of the persecuted found asylum in the town of the 
Tongan Chief, in consequence of whose interference the 
stolen wives were also restored. 

Christianity has always received ultimate gain from the 
persecution aimed at its overthrow. It was so now in Fiji. 
True, the first apparent effect was to frighten many half- 
persuaded ones, and deter them from yielding to their con- 
victions ; but the general result was most beneficial. The 
calm boldness with which these Christians kept to their 
new principles, heedless of the threats, annoyance, and per- 
secution to which they were subjected, and which were 
likely enough to lead to bloodshed, — all this was a strange 
and unheard-of thing : m unknown power was manifestly 
among them. And not only did the Christians endure 
hardship without repining, but they were actually cheer- 
'ful under it. Then, too, it was utterly opposed to all 
Fijian ideas, that men should suffer so much, and yet seek 
for no revenge on* their enemies ; nay, should- even show 
good-will and pray for the King and Government, while 
they proved their sincerity by labouring diligently in public 
works, and paying tribute with all readiness. Some who 
had suffered loss of all things and banishment for Christ's 
sake, were at last permitted to return to their homes, where 
they found themselves greeted with a strange respect. 
Among these exiles from Waitambu, was a man of noble 
and vigorous character, named Moses Vakaloloma. His wife 
was a kindred spirit, and their family were well trained. For 
several years this man worked hard and well as a Local 
Preacher, and at last died happy in the Saviour. One of 
his sons is now a devoted Teacher in a distant part of Fiji. 
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General attention was thus thoroughly roused to the 
Missionaries and their teachings, and the people began, at 
the same time, to canvass the claims of their own priests. 
The many failures which these inspired prophets made 
were collected and discussed; and the many promises of 
cure to the sick, or fine weather or winds to the people 
generally, which had never been fulfilled, now constituted 
the subject of grave inquiry. To increase the danger in 
which the priestly system stood, the Missionaries were 
daily gaining influence of the most solid kind. The 
Mission-houses were more often visited by the people, who 
got there so many things to improve their condition and 
increase their comfort. And by this time the Missionaries 
could talk to them in their own language, which greatly 
enlarged the opportunity of doing good. Thus the work 
became settled, and struck root quietly but firmly. 
Preaching was held regularly in the houses of converts, in 
four towns on the coast. Day-schools, held for an hour 
and a half at daybreak, were also established, and written 
books added to the scanty supply coming from the Tongan 
press. Scripture-Readers, Exhorters, and Class-Leaders were 
raised up; the Missionaries regularly visited each town, 
and the number of converts gradually increased. 

At the end of this first year of the Mission, seventy-nine 
adults and seventeen children were received into the Chris- 
tian church by baptism, and the sacrament of the. Lord's 
Supper was administered to two hundred and eighty 
persons, eighty of whom had lately come from Tonga. 

In the mean time the domestic condition of the Mission 
families became somewhat painful. The supply of " trade " 
— articles of barter — which they had brought, proved too 
small. Everything they required had to be obtained by 
this means, and the expense was heavy. Houses and fences 
were not unfrequeritly blown down or greatly damaged by 
hurricanes. Servants were not very bright, and had to be 
multiplied accordingly, while their clumsiness destroyed 
many things that could not be replaced. Before the year's 
supply was out, the Missit)naries and their families had to 
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use mostj jflour for months, and suffered many privations, 
which, no doubt, affected the health of some. The fre- 
quent visits of the natives, whom they were careful not to 
offend, proved also a severe tax on their store, as well as 
their time. 

In June, 1886, the " Active,^^ having taken five Mission- 
aries to the Friendly Islands, went forward with supplies 
and letters to Fiji. All were landed safely, to the great 
joy and relief of those to whom they came. On leaving for 
the Friendly Islands, this vessel was wrecked within forty 
miles of Lakemba, but all hands were saved. This and 
other wrecks among the difficult navigation of Fiji made 
owners of vessels backward to charter for those islands, 
while Captains could rarely be found willing to undertake 
the perils of the voyage. In former times all shipwrecked 
seamen had been killed and eaten at Fiji, but now, so far 
had Christianity done its work, that the crew of the 
'' Active '^ were unmolested, and, in a few days, returned to 
Lakemba. The Captain, mate, and supercargo became 
guests at the Mission-houses, while the King promised to 
support the men. In this way the domestic supplies were 
more rapidly exhausted. But the sailors repaid their enter- 
tainers by working to improve the houses and premises. 
Stools, bedsteads, and other useful pieces of furniture 
were made from wreckage picked up by the natives; 
and Mr. Cargill at last reached such a high degree 
of luxury as to have part of the floor of his bedroom 
boarded, whereby much more comfort was secured than by 
mats. 

Four of the wrecked men soon became very impatient to 
get to some of the leeward islands, where they would be 
more likely to meet with a vessel. In less than a month, 
in spite of many waniings, they left Lakemba in a small 
boat. The next day some fierce natives, who happened to 
be on an uninhabited island, spied the boat, and gave chase 
in their canoe. All four men were miserably butchered, 
and eaten. In general, however, the Fijians object to the 
flesh of whites, saying that it tastes salt. The Captain, 

c a 
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having an unexpected opportunity, proceeded to Sydney, 
where he reported the loss of his vessel, and the fate of the 
murdered men. Captain Crozier, of H.M.S. "Victor,^^ 
was sent to make inquiry into the case, and reached La- 
kemba on December 1st, 1836. Having called at Vavau, 
he kindly took on letters, books, and a most seasonable 
supply of articles of trade for the Missionaries in Kji. 
Inquiry was made into the late outrage, and, through the 
intercession of the Missionaries, the aifair was quietly 
settled. 

The little stock of flour at the Mission Station became 
exhausted, and the two families were left without bread, 
having to subsist as well as they could on " yams and salt, 
with cakes made of arrow-root and yam." In March of 
the following year, the colonial brig " Minerva " had been 
chartered to take the Mission supplies to the Friendly 
Islands District, of which Fiji then formed a part. The 
Captain, however, fearing the navigation and the people of 
Fiji, refused to go further than the Friendly Islands ; and 
presently a Tongan canoe reached Lakemba, bearing letters 
and the provoking information that the stores were lying 
to spoil within four hundred miles. The whole of the 
members of the Mission suffered great injury by this long 
privation ; while the refusal of the Captain to visit Fiji had 
a most evil effect upon the minds of the natives. To 
increase the distress of the Mission families, it was now a 
time of great scarcity on the island. Pigs were tabu for 
two successive years ; and, as yet, the Missionaries had not 
begun to feed their own pork. Even fish and crabs 
became rare. The articles of barter were all gone. Prints 
and calicoes, sorely wanted for family use, were parted 
with to obtain food, or lor the payment of wages. Trunks, 
wearing apparel, and everything else available, were thus 
disposed of. Mere conveniences, such as cooking utensils 
or crockery-ware, had disappeared, so that Mr. Cargill had 
only one tea-cup left, and that had lost its handle. This 
state of things lasted until the end of the year, when an 
opportunity at last came of sending help from Tonga. 
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In August, 1838, Fiji was visited by H.M.S. "Con- 
way/^ under the command of Captain Bethune, who had 
just taken to the Friendly Islands Mr. and Mrs. Lyth, 
after they had waited some months in Sydney. Captain 
Bethune very kindly brought a supply of stores from 
Vavau for the Missionaries ; and, on his arrival, conveyed 
Native Teachers to another part of the group, while he 
offered a passage to either of the Mission families, and in 
other ways rendered most efficient help. On this occasion 
Mr. Cross acknowledges the receipt of a large supply of 
clothing, etc., for which he had written about three years 
before, and which had been nearly two years in coming. 
With great avidity did these Missionaries frequently read 
letters which reached them fifteen or eighteen months after 
they were written. Thus, surrounded with difficulties, and 
suffering many things, the Missionaries toiled on, often 
prostrated by over-working, while their families were rarely 
free from sickness. Mr. Cross became so ill as to make 
his removal to Australia seem necessary; but before 
arrangements to that effect could be completed, he got 
much better, and resolved to continue in Fiji. 

Let Christians at home try to realize the state of things 
at the Lakemba Mission Station. Men of education, 
accustomed to the comforts and conveniences of civilized 
life, were there, suffering privations of the most severe 
kind, which were harder to bear because they fell too upon 
their wives and little children. Looking at such scenes 
from a distance, a haze of romance hangs around them, 
hiding the common-place details of suffering. Immediate 
contact soon destroys the romance. No ordinary gifts of 
grace could keep men and women faithful to their work in 
such circumstances. No motives of gain could support 
them in such a position as theirs. They came and settled 
there only to do good ; and seldom did any adventurers, 
'on arriving at the scene of their effort, find a more hope- 
less or forbidding prospect. Now and then, news came to 
England of the Mission in Fiji ; but that intelligence con- 
sisted chiefly of results gradually and painfully reached. 
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What those results cost, — of labour, of sickness, of pain, 
of disappointment, of outraged feeling, of strong cryings 
and tears, — the Missionary's God only knows. If these 
things were more thought of at home, prayers on behalf of 
Missionaries would not be so few or so formal ; the fashion- 
able annual guinea would be a matter of self-reproach to 
many, and the shabby givings of an unchristian stinginess 
would look shabbier than ever. The gifts cast in the 
Lord's treasury by those whose enjoyments are never les- 
sened by the offering, always look meagre and unworthy 
when compared thus with the sacrifice of those who of 
their penury have cast in all they had. 

The two pioneer-Missionaries of Fiji could not long be 
content to limit their work to Lakemba and its immediate 
dependencies. Tui Nayau, the King, thougli declaring his 
purpose of becoming Christian, put off the decisive act, 
stating that he feared to be the first great Chief who 
should lotUy while others of wider influence, and to whom 
he was tributary, still maintained the old religion. All the 
time, however, he showed the real state of his feelings by 
carrying on a regular system of oppression and persecution 
against the new converts. At last, in consequence of their 
urgency, he strongly recommended that one of the 
Missionaries should go and live with some greater King, 
the King of Mbau or of Somosomo, and persuade him to 
take the lead in becoming a Christian. Being very anxious 
to stretch out their efforts more widely, the Missionaries 
determined to follow the King's counsel, and thus carry 
the Gospel to another and far more important part of Piji. 
The difficulty seemed great; for the stock of articles of 
barter was very low, and houses would have to be built 
and food purchased in the new place: in spite of this, 
Mr. Cross, whose health was much shattered, resolved to 
go to the opposite part of the group. He left Lakemba at 
the close of 1837, in a ' vessel belonging to Chevalier 
Dillon, to whom he paid £125 for conveying himself and 
family, with their slender store of household goods. Their 
destination was Mbau, a small islet scarcely separated from 
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the coast of the great island of Na Viti Levu. This place 
was then fast rising to the position of power which it has 
since occupied; and the new visitors arrived at a most 
important time, when a seven years' civil war had just 
passed its crisis. 

Driven out by a powerful and far-spreading rebellion, 
Tanoa, the old King of Mbau, had long been exiled ; but 
Seru, his young son, was permitted to remain, and kept 
himself out of the way of suspicion. The Chief of Viwa, 
who was a shrewd old man, and one of the leaders of the 
revolt, noticed that Seru was a clever youth, and advised 
that he should be killed, to prevent his doing any mischief 
to their cause. But the others could not beSeve there was 
any danger to be feared from a mere lad, and permitted 
him to Uve. With great skill Seru laid his plans, and 
quietly won over to his father's side several adherents of 
great influence, among whom was Seru's early and faithful 
friend Verani, the nephew of the old Viwa Chief. One 
night the part occupied by the royalist confederates was 
quickly separated from the rest by a fence ; and, to their 
consternation, the rebels found their quarter of the town 
in flames. This scheme, carried out with great vigour and 
address, proved decisive. The rebels fled hastily on to the 
mainland ; but were afterwards delivered up to their old 
master, and Tanoa's return to Mbau was celebrated by the 
killing and eating of these prisoners, many of whom were 
Chiefs of rank. 

Two human bodies were in the ovens when Mr. Cross 
arrived ; and though the King's son, who was now called 
Thakombau,* agreed to receive him, and showed him a 
place where he might build a house, yet the island was 
so crowded, and the excitement still remained so great, 
that he hesitated to settle there at present ; especisdly as 

* Thakombau means literally Bvil to Mbau, and refers to the destmctiou 
and terror caused by his saccessful coup d'etat. At this time Sera received 
also the name of Thikinovn, Centipede, in allusion to the stealthy way in 
which that creature approaches, giving no notice of its presence until its 
formidable bite ia felt. This name, however, fell into disuse, while the other 
remains* 
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the neighbouring King of Eewa, whose authority and 
possessions were next in importance to those of Tanoa^ 
offered protection and land to Mr. Cross, and gave free 
permission to his people to become Christians as they 
might wish. 

Accordingly, on the 8th of January, 1838, Mr. Cross 
and his family landed at the town of Eewa, which has 
access to Mbau by a river about twelve miles long ; but 
the distance by sea, round Kamba Point, is twenty miles. 
A small place was set apart for the present dwelling-place 
of the strangers ; and on the following Sabbath a service was 
conducted in the Lakemba dialect, and attended by about 
twelve persons. A week afterwards Mr. Cross had mastered 
some of the dialectic differences of the language as spoken at 
Eewa, and was able to talk to the people in their own way. 

And now a time of darkness and trouble came upon the 
little house where the strangers lived. It altogether 
formed but one room, and that was small, low and damp. 
And here the Missionary sickened ; and for six weeks he lay 
ill, first with intermittent fever, and then with cholera, and 
then with typhus fever, until his strength was all gone, 
and his poor T^dfe saw closely threatening her the hard lot 
of being left alone with her little ones among cannibals. 
At this distressing time, Mr. David Whippy, an American 
settler at Ovalau, went to Eewa, and gave invaluable help 
to the sufferer and his family. By God's mercy, Mr. 
Cross recovered to a great extent from his sickness, and 
the King forthwith set about building a house for him in 
good earnest ; so that he soon had a large and comfortable 
dwelling on a raised foundation. By this time the Mission 
at Eewa was thoroughly set on foot ; but the services were 
held out of doors, until a Chief of some rank and his wife 
became Christians, when their house was opened for 
worship, and as many as a hundred hearers would some- 
times meet there to listen to the Missionary. A school was 
formed, and a successful prospect seemed opening up ; but 
here also persecution arose, and Mr. Cross was once nearly 
losing his life by one of the stones which were now oftea 
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thrown among the Christians. An attempt was also made 
to burn the house where they assembled. In the person 
of the King the Missionary had a protector, who, together 
with his wife, helped the work, and reproved his own 
brother for taking part in the persecution. 

Near the end of 1838, the Chief of Viwa — ^another of 
the small islands off the coast of Great Fiji, a few miles 
north of Mbau — ^requested Mr. Cross to send him a 
Teacher. This Chief, Na-mosi-malua, — The pang hereafter y 
— was a most remarkable man. At the request of a Mbau 
Chief who had headed the rebellion against Tanoa, Na- 
mosimalua, with his nephew Verani, had captured the 
French brig, '^L'aimable Josephine,^' and killed the Cap- 
tain, M. Bureau, and most of the crew, in 18134. Two 
French ships of war, under the command of M. d^Un^ille, 
were sent to Fiji, in 1838, to be revenged for this 
outrage. On the approach of the vessels, the Chief, with 
most of his people, fled to the mainland, while a few re- 
mained concealed, and watched a body of armed men land 
on Viwa, who, finding the town deserted, set fire to the 
houses, and took away such property as could be found. 
M. d'Urville says, that "the behaviour of the savages in 
this affair was treach^ous and detestable ; '^ but he did 
not know till afterwards that M. Bureau had allowed his 
vessel to be used in native wars, " during which he even 
suffered the body of an enemv to be cooked and eaten on 
board." \ 

On the departure of the ships, the Chief and his people 
returned to Viwa, and found their town destroyed, their 
crops spoiled, and many things which were valuable to 
them taken away. This calamity brought Namosimalua to 
consideration, and made him look anxiously towards the 
lotuy which, as yet, he had neglected. Mr. Cross hesitated 
to comply with his wish for a Teacher. He knew him to 
be a man of blood, beneath whose arm hundreds of victims 
had fallen, and feared lest this was only a scheme of re- 
venge upon the whites, who had just punished him so 
severely. Namosi told Tanoa that he intended to htu^ as 
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lie was afraid of the white people. The old King expressed 
his approval, and advised him to reform fully. A Teacher 
was sent, and Namosi built a large chapel, where many of 
his people joined him in the new worship. 

Thus closes the first scene in the Fiji Mission. The 
work has begun at two important centres. Two men, 
single-handed, are battling with almost incredible difficul- 
ties, but cheered with some success. The leaven of truth 
has been introduced, arid already shows itself; but the oppo- 
sition becomes more obstinate, and the mass of the people 
seem to be growing more debased and devilish than ever. 
The two Missionaries long for help, and at last it comes. 

w 

As the Mission in Fiji had been an offshoot from that at 
the Friendly Islands, the men who laboured in the latter 
District felt that the interests of the new work, to which 
two of their number had so nobly devoted themselves, were 
committed to them. They saw that many more Mission- 
aries would be required at once, and therefore directed 
the Eev. James Watkin to draw up an Appeal on behalf of 
Fiji, which the Missionary Committee in England published 
in the " Notices,'^ and in the "Quarterly Paper .^' In some 
prefatory remarks, the Committee say with reference to the 
Appeal : — " Some of its statements may perhaps be deemed 
almost too horrible for publicity ; but we can assure those 
who are inclined to adopt that opinion, that we have omit- 
ted several disgusting particulars, included in the original 
communication, and that neither the whole, nor the worst, 
is even here told in detail. But as such abominations do 
exist, we think it would be a criminal delicacy that would 
withhold the substanee of these recitals from the public 
view.'' Then followed that stirring and earnest Appeal which 
many will remember well, and which, under God, had so much 
to do with the success of the Fiji Mission. After setting 
forth in the most forcible way the horrors of Fijian cruelty, 
and the sufferings which the people endured, and proving 
that nothing but the Gospel could meet their case, more 
Missionaries are asked; and the Appeal closes with the 
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following glowing sentences of simple earnestness, which 
still have power as applied to the whole missionary work. 

" But some may think that the Eijians are not yet ready for the Gospel. 
Brethren, they will never he ready for it, in your sense of the expression, 
unless it he sent to them. But the door is ahsolutely open : our brethren 
already there have at least five Stations, which might he adyantageonaly 
occupied ; for the very presence of a Missionary has a great influence, though 
he should not speak a single word. On each of these five Stations there ought, 
at least, to be two Missionaries. But where are the men, and where the 
fuuds? In Englandy is the writer's answer; in benevolent but distant 
England ; and it is an awful consideration that before help can be afforded, 
many a Fiji widow will have been strangled -, many a Fiji warrior will have 
gone into eternity ; many a cannibal feast will have taken place ; and hun- 
dreds of immortal spirits will have terminated their probation. 'Without 
hope, and without God in the world, they are living and dying. O hasten 
to their shores, that, before they go hence to be no more seen, they may 
learn something about the only true and living God, and Jesus Christ whom 
He has sent ! that pity for Fiji may lead all who read this Paper to do 
all they can for the augmentation of the Missionary Fund ! The Committee 
are anxious to do all they can for this and other cases ; but unless their 
pecuniary resources be greatly increased, they cannot do all that is required. 
"We call upon all for help. Ye rich men, we call upon you to give more 
largely out of the funds with which God has intrusted you. ' It is required 
in a steward that a man be found faithful.' Give of what God has given 
you, and He will reward you. Ye tradesmen, give articles suitable to the 
establishment of a Fiji Mission on a large scale ; for a Mission on a large 
scale is necessary. Polynesia presents no finer a field for missionary enter- 
prise than in Fiji. Ye young men of talent and piety, who are putting on 
the harness in order to engage in the work of Missions, offer yourselves for 
Fiji, and come out with burning zeal for the Lord of Hosts, and ardent love 
to the souls of men. Ye Christian Parents, see that you do not withhold 
your sons and daughters from the work: at your peril, do not! Ye 
Collectors, Male and Female, Adult and Juvenile, redouble your exertions. 
"We give you another motive to increased effort; another motto, — * Fiji, 
Cannibal Fiji! Fity, pity. Cannibal Fiji!* Sorely the set time t6 
favour Fiji is come. Let the Gospel enter this open door, and the scene 
shall be changed. Peace shall be substituted for war ; love and amity, for 
hatred and variance ; the moral desert shall become the garden of the Lord ; 
Fiji shall praise the name of our God, and pray for blessings upon the people 
who sent them the Gospel. Come then, ye Christians, to the help of the 
Lord. Think yourselves, as you really are, honoured by the invitation. 
The call is solemnly made to you. O listen to it, supported as it is by the 
wailings of widows and the cries of murdered human beings, — murdered to 
fiimish the murderers with a feast ; and comply with its prayer, by con- 
tributing more largely to the Mission Fund; and the blessing of the 
Highest, as well as the blessing of them that were ready to perish, shall 
come upon you. Add to your contributions your prayers, that the blessed 
state of things predicted by the Prophet Isaiah, ii. 2-5, may soon be 
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realized in reference to Fiji, and throughout the whole world. The Lord 
incline thy heart, Reader, to pity the poor Fyians, and to help according to 
thy ability ! Give, if thou art able, largely ; and if thou canst not give, 
pray. pray for poor cannibal Fiji, that God would pour out His Spirit 
upon that wilderness, so that it also may be glad, and blossom as the rose I 
Amen." 

This Appeal was extensively circulated at home, and read 
at the Missionary prayer-meetings, and the deepest feeling 
of concern was aroused for the people on whose behalf it 
was made. Strong sympathy was felt with the two lonely 
labourers in Piji, and earnest prayers were sent up for their 
safety and success. Contributions came fast flowing into 
the Mission House, and letters urging the Committee to 
meet the pressing demand. The Society was already 
burdened with debt, and other Stations required assistance ; 
but this claim seemed to surpass all others in its imperative 
call for help. It was accordingly resolved that two Mis- 
sionaries should be moved to Fiji from the Friendly Islands 
District, and that two more should accompany them from 
England, thus increasing the staff to six. The importunate 
demand for a printer and printing apparatus was also 
attended to, and printing and bookbinding materials were 
ordered. 

With noble liberality, Mrs. Brackenbury, of Raithby 
Hall, Lincolnshire, offered to pay all expenses of the outfit 
and passage of the Eev. John Hunt, who had been appointed 
to proceed with the printer. In addition, this lady offered 
£50 a year towards his annual expenses, for three years, 
provided that the Committee would send another Mis- 
sionary, and thus raise the number to seven. Encouraged 
by this and other liberal aid, the Committee resolved to 
comply with Mrs. Brackenbur/s request, and send three 
men instead of two from England. This they were the 
more anxious to do, as they had just come to a friendly 
arrangement with the London Missionary Society, to occupy 
the Fiji group by themselves, leaving that Society to work 
in the Navigator's group. 

In April, 1838, the Eevs. John Hunt, T. J. Jaggar, 
and James Calvert, with their wives, sailed from England ; 
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and in the following December landed at Lakemba. Piji 
was now made a separate District, with the Bev. David 
Cargill for its Chairman. 

At the first District Meeting held at Lakemba, it was 
resolved that no new Station should be commenced, as 
the Missionaries who had just arrived had not yet had time 
to learn the language. The most pressing business was to 
relieve Mr. Cross, who, on account of his shattered health, 
had received permission to remove with his family to 
Australia. The arrival of fresh help gave him the oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing. Mr. Hunt began his career in Fiji 
by nobly consenting to go, at the request of the District 
Meeting, to Eewa, to relieve Mr. Cross. He had no know- 
ledge of the language or the people ; yet he did not hesitate 
to go alone with his wife to dwell and work among the 
strange cannibals. On reaching Eewa he found Mr. Cross 
much better, and very unwilling to leave the young Mis- 
sionary alone. Mr. Cross had passed through all the suffer- 
ing and privation and diflculty belonging to the missionary 
life, and knew well the double affliction of a solitary 
Station ; so he resolved to stay, not finding it in his heart 
to forsake one so thoroughly inexperienced, yet placed in 
peculiar difficulties. He chose rather to die at the work. 

Mr. Hunt brought with him good stores of articles for 
barter ; so that the comforts of the Mission-house were 
greatly increased, and more attention could now be given 
to Rewa and the towns surrounding it, as well as to the 
island of Viwa. Already fruits were being gathered in the 
Mission. By many natives the temples, gods, and priests 
were altogether abandoned, and some betook themselves to 
earnest prayer to the true God, showing the sincerest 
penitence, and entering fully into the joys of God's salva- 
tion. At Kewa and Viwa, one hundred and forty openly 
avowed themselves as worshippers of Jehovah. A brother 
of the King encouraged the people to pelt the Christians 
while at worship, and one night caused their houses to 
be plundered. Mr. Hunt writes, — 
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" We expected to have oar tnm next. Mrs. Hunt and I were not very 
comfortable, especially about midnight, when the death-like stillness of the 
town was broken by the firing of a musket. We thought, ' Surely this is 
the signal for the attack,' and expected nothing less than to have our houses 
plundered. Mr. Cross slept comfortably enough. He was the old veteran 
who had stood the shock of many a battle ; we were the raw recruits just 
introduced into the field, and consequently we felt the timidity which most 
experience on the tx»t charge. The Chief never came near us ; and the 
King called a meeting of Chiefs shortly after, which was the means of 
checking the persecution for a time. Our people stood firm during these 
trials, and were enabled to *take joyfully the spoiling of their goods/ 

affectingly referring to their better and more enduring substance 

Shortly after a number of the Viwa people had embraced Christianity, a 
man of some note sent a message to the King of Mbau, to allow him to kill 
Namosimalna. Instead of complying with his request, the King sent to 
Namosimalua to inform him of what had taken place, advising him to kiU 
the traitor, and the whole of his relatives. He replied, * No, it is not con- 
sistent with the laws of Christianity to punish the innocent with the guilty.' 
The traitor himself was spared, when he sued for mercy. This is the more 
remarkable, as Namosimdua had been noted for killing his own people for 
trifling ofiences, and often for none at all, but merely because he suspected 
them. The man whom he thus generously pardoned is now a member of the 
Church." 

The Mission, though small, had now got a firm footing 
in the very heart of Fiji. Many of the Mbau people fre- 
quently visited Eewa, and made earnest inquiry concerning 
the lotu. Once a fortnight the Missionaries visited Yiwa, 
calling when possible on Tanoa and the Mbau Chiefs on 
the way. 

But the light of the Gospel as yet spread over a very 
small circle in Fiji, and the circumference seemed formed 
of an almost impenetrable darkness. Scenes too horrible 
to be described, too full of fiendish cruelty to be imagined 
by any who had not witnessed them, were constantly taking 
place within a short distance of the Missionaries; while 
every vice was committed, and every form of suflFering 
endured, by the people among whom they lived. 

Cannibalism soon lost its dreadful novelty, and began to 
be regarded as a matter of course. Yet, the great convert- 
ing work was going on, and the servants of God, in all 
their toil and danger, knew that they had kindled in Fiji a 
brightness which should never be put out ; and brought in 
a great power which should never be bound or destroyed. 
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but should work on, with sure and mighty conquest, until 
the face of all those islands, in its changed loveliness and 
peace, should declare how the hearts of the people were 
become new. 

At Lakemba, in the mean time, the new Missionaries had 
been hard at work transcribing a copious vocabulary and 
grammar of the language, both of which had been com- 
piled by Mr. Cargill. A printing-oiBce was also built, and 
the press set up and the types arranged. All the materials 
had arrived in good order, and in February, 1839, the first 
part of the Conference Catechism was printed in Fijian ; 
and soon after, the Gospel according to St. Mark. 

Here we have a great and ever-to-be-remembered fact in 
the history of Fiji. Among a people who, three years 
before, had no written language, and the darkness of whose 
degradation seemed beyond the hope of enlightenment, 
there was now at work that engine, wherein civilization 
has reached her highest triumph, and humanity risen to 
the exercise of unmeasured power. This fact, so great in 
itself, Vas made more glorious by the certainty, that the 
fountain of knowledge, thus opened, should only send forth 
the truth, and supply to the thirsting thousands of Fiji the 
" water of life freely.'' 

The establishment and starting of the printing concern 
greatly encouraged all who had to do with it, while it^ filled 
the heathen King and Chiefs with astonishment. The new 
Missionaries had passed well through the hottest months, 
and thus become climatized. They also had the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the terrible hurricanes 
which sometimes visit those seas; for twice since their 
arrival had the dreadful scourge come, and spread ruin on 
every side. By this time, too, their constant study and 
daily intercourse with the people had enabled them to 
acquire enough of the language to make themselves well 
understood. 

Mr. Lyth, another Missionary, who had been at work in 
Tonga, was expected to arrive soon in Fiji ; and it therefore 
became a matter of growing knxiety, what should be done 
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in distributing a force which was daily becoming more 
effective. The occupation of Lakemba, ratlier than any 
other island, had been a necessity at the outset ; but all 
felt that the windward group was too far from the more 
important parts of Fiji, while it was also less thickly popu- 
lated, and that by tribes whose influence was comparatively 
small. Urgent entreaties for a Missionary had been sent 
from Somosomo, a place of great importance in the north, 
and the seat of considerable power. Just at this time a 
small schooner, built by some Englishmen and Americans 
who lived at Ovalau, called at Lakemba on a trading trip ; 
and it was at once resolved that she should be engaged to 
carry the Chairman of the District and one of his col- 
leagues to Eewa, where a Special District Meeting was to 
be held, to consult with the two brethren there, as to the 
bei*t plans to be adopted. On the 3rd of May, Messrs. 
Cargill and Calvert received a hearty welcome from the 
Missionaries at Bewa ; and four days after, as the result of 
long deliberation, it was resolved that, on Mr. Lyth^s 
arrival, the printing-press should be removed to Eewa, and 
that two new Stations should be commenced. Eewa 
seemed, in every respect, suited for the central Station. It 
was in an extensive and populous district, not far from 
Mbau ; its Chief was of very high rank, and exerted great 
influence at the seat of supreme power. This would be 
the part where most books would be wanted, and where 
most Missionaries would be required. Labour and food 
were very abundant, so that there would be scarcely any 
danger of the Mission families suffering, as they had done 
at Lakemba, for want of supplies, while men to work the 
printing establishment could also be easily obtained. 

In July Mr. Lyth arrived, accompanied by Mr. Spinney, 
the seventh Fijian Missionary, sent in accordance with the 
engagement made with Mrs. Brackenbury. It was, how- 
ever, a great grief and disappointment to the Missionaries 
that Mr. Spinney only called at Fiji on his way to Sydney, 
where he was hastening evidently to die. For nearly four 
years he had worked at Haapai, in the Friendly Islands, 
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with great success. His earnest and unresting zeal had 
proved too much for his strength ; and, six months before 
orders came from England for his removal to Fiji, he 
broke down altogether. Pulmonary disease, alreaay far 
advanced, shut out all hope of recovery, and it was resolved 
that he should be removed to the Colonies, where the 
effect of change of air might be tried, but more especially 
that Mrs. Spinney with her three little ones might not be 
left a widow in the islands. This devoted man and his 
wife were greatly beloved by the Missionaries and the 
natives. Mr. Lyth was unwearied in his affectionate atten- 
tion to the sick man, until he took a sorrowful farewell of 
him in Fiji. Mr. Spinney went on to Sydney, where he 
died, in great peace and joy, on the 10th of February, 
1840. 

The loss of such a valuable man was deeply felt, and 
the Missionaries who were left saw that they must give 
themselves up with all the more heartiness to the work. 
Directly after the arrival from Tonga, the vessel which had 
just come thence was engaged to carry into effect the plans 
of removal which had been made. 
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One of the new Stations to be supplied with a Mission- 
ary was Somosomo. This place is a town of very great 
importance, situated on Taviuni, an island lying off the 
south-eastern point of Vanua Levu, or the Great Land, 

In the vear 1837, not very long after the first arrival of 
Missionanes, Tuithakau, King of Somosomo, accompanied 
by his two sons and some hundreds of his people, visited 
Lakemba, where he saw the Mission Station and its 
inmates. What chiefly struck the royal visitors was the 
supply of knives, hatchets, iron pots, and other useful 
things, which the Lakembans were able to procure from 
the Mission-house ; and it seemed a very unbecoming 
thing that ho unimportant a people should be enjoying 
such great advantage, while they, who were so powerful, 
were without it. Very strongly was their plea for a Mis- 
sionary urged. They said, " The Chief of Lakemba is not 
powerful i his people are very few and poor, and he cannot 
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practise what you teach without the consent of more influ- 
ential Chiefs. If you come to us, we will allow our 
children to be taught to read on your first arrival ; and 
■ we will listen to your doctrine, to know if it be true or 
false, beneficial or useless/' The King's eldest son, on 
one occasion, occupied Mr. Cargill's attention for two 
hours, proposing questions about the nature and design 
of Christianity. When asked if he believed the statements 
to be true, Tuikilakila replied, "True! Everything that 
comes from the white man's country is true : muskets and 
gunpowder are true, and your religion must be true.'' 
The earnestness shown by these Somosomans to have a 
Missionary was certainly not of the most encouraging 
kind : but there were many things which made it seem 
right to comply with their wish. The King's territories 
were very extensive. The two sons were not only of high 
rank on their father's side, but their mother was a Mbau 
lady of highest family, which made them Fasus to all the 
Chiefs and dominions of Mbau. In addition to the influ- 
ence thus acquired, they were desperate characters, and 
universally feared. Hence it was resolved that Mission- 
aries should be sent to Somosomo, and the King went 
home with a promise to that effect, to be fulfilled as soon 
as a supply should reach Fiji from England. 

In July, 1839, Mr. Hunt was removed from Bewa, and, 
accompanied by Mr. Lyth, went to Somosomo. Here the 
Missionaries found all the horrors of Fijian life in an 
unmixed and unmodified form; for even in the other 
islands Somosomo was spoken of as a place of dreadfal 
cannibalism. Urgently and ingeniously had the King and 
his people pleaded for Missionaries ; yet now they had come, 
no one welcomed, but every one regarded them with the 
greatest indifference. The old King's great house was given 
up for the use of the two families, but beyond this no one 
seemed to notice them. This was very trying ; but severer 
trouble awaited them. When they arrived, they found the 
people expecting the return of fia Mbithi, the King's 
youngest son, who had gone with a fleet of canoes to the 
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windward islands. After the Missionaries had got all their 
goods landed, and before the vessel in which they came had 
left, tidings reached Somosomo that Ba Mbithi had been 
lost at sea. The ill news caused terrible excitement in the 
town, and, according to custom, several women were at 
once set apart to be strangled. The Missionaries began 
their work by pleading for the lives of these wretched 
victims. The utmost they could effect was to get the exe- 
cution delayed until the schooner should have gone to 
search for the young Chief, and bring back further infor- 
mation. The vessel returned, but not with any more 
favourable news. Now a greater number of women were 
condemned, and again the Missionaries pleaded hard that 
they might be spared; but the old King was angry with 
the strangers for presuming to interfere with the affairs of 
his people, and indignant at the thought of his favourite 
son dying without the customary honours. Once more, 
however, the strangling was put off. Canoes, which had 
been sent out to search, at last returned, bringing the 
intelligence that all was true. It was generally known, 
but not openly talked about, that Ba Mbithi had drifted on 
his wrecked canoe to the island of Ngau, where he had 
been captured and eaten by the natives. Bemonstrance 
and entreaty were now in vain. Sixteen women were 
forthwith strangled in honour of the young Chief and his 
companions, and the bodies of the principal women were 
buried within a few yards of the door of the Missionaries' 
house. 

Thus began the Mission to Somosomo. What the Mis- 
sionaries and their families suffered there, will never be 
fully known. Much which became dreadfully familiar to 
them by daily occurrence, could not be recorded here. All 
the horrors hinted at, rather than described, in the first 
part of this work, were constantly enacted in their most 
exaggerated forms of cruelty and degradation in Somo- 
somo. It would spare the feelings of the writer, as well as 
the reader, to make no further refeience to«uch dark 
abominations; but tlie history of this Mission cannot be 
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given without the narration of some facts which would 
otherwise be concealed. 

On Feb. 7th, 1840, Mr. Hunt writes :— "Last Monday 
afternoon, as soon as our Class-meeting was over, a report 
came that some dead men were being brought here from 
Lauthala. The report was so new and so indefinite, that 
at first we did not know what to make of it. Almost 
before we had time to think, the men were laid on the 
ground before our house, and Chiefs and priests and 
people met to divide them to be eaten. They brought 
eleven to our settlement ; and it is not certain how many 
have been killed, but some say two or three hundred, 
others not more than thirty. Their crime appears to be 
that of killing one man ; and when the man who did it 
came to beg pardon, the Chief required this massacre to be 
made as a recompense. The principal Chief was killed, 
and given to the great Ndengei of Somosomo. I saw him 
after he was cut up and laid upon the fire, to be cooked 
for the cannibal god of Somosomo. O shame to human 
nature ! I think there are some of the devils even that 
must be ashamed of their servants eating human fiesh, and 
especially those who are gods, or the habitations of gods. 
The manner in which the poor wretches were treated was 
most shamefully disgusting. Tliey did not honour them 
as much as they do pigs. When they took them away to 
be cooked, they dragged them on the ground : one had a 
rope round his neck, and the others took him by the hands 
and feet. They have been very strange with us ever since. 
They refuse to sell us a pig ; and have threatened us, and 
treated us in such a way as to give us reason, so far 
as they are concerned, to expect the very worst. But we 
know, while we give ourselves to God, and say, ' Not my 
will, but Thine be done; ' God will not say to us, 'Neither 
Mine nor yours shall be done, but that of the Heathen.' 
O no ; God will not give them the reins of His govern- 
ment. Here we rest : God is ours in Christ : ours if we 
live ; ours if we die p oiirs in all respects ; our ' Father and 
our Love/ '' . s 
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Every day the position of the Missionaries became more 
trying and more dangerous. The ovens in which the 
human bodies were cooked were very near their dwelling; 
and when cannibal feasts were held, the blinds were closed 
to shut out the revolting scene. But this greatly offended 
the natives, who also felt much annoyed at the interference 
of the strangers, and their faithful reproof of the wicked- 
ness of the land. These bold and faithful servants of God 
were now plainly told that their lives were in danger, and 
would soon be at an end. One d&y the King's son, club 
in hand, came in a fury to kill Mr. Lyth, who had indig- 
nantly refused to purchase part of a melon of the King^s 
favourite wife. Mr. Lyth escaped to his bedroom, and 
Mr. Hunt held the angry Chief in conversation until his 
rage had cooled down. 

Threats were more and more plainly uttered, and one 
night there was every reason to believe that the murderous 
purpose of the savages was to be carried into effect. The 
natives, for some time past, had been growing bolder in 
their theft and insults and defiance, and now the end 
seemed at hand. A strange and memorable night was 
that, in the great, gloomy house where the Missionaries 
lived. Those devoted men and women looked at one 
another and at their little ones, and felt as those only can 
feel who believe that their hours are numbered. Then 
they went, all together, for help to Him who ever shelters 
those who trust in Him. They betook themselves to 
prayer. Surrounded by native mosquito curtains, hunff up 
I Le them from any Vho might Se peeping throngh^bS 
frail reed walls of the house, this band of faithful ones, one 
after another, called upon God through the long hours of 
that terrible night, resolved that their murderers should 
find them at prayer. Noble men and women ! Theirs, at 
least, was the martyr's heart. They left their homes in 
England, knowing that they risked life in coming to the 
islands of blood; and they were content to die. Their 
sacrifice had been made for the sake of God ; and now, in 
the hour of peril, they bent their knees to Him, ready to 
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complete that sacrifice. Just at midnight, each pleading 
voice was hushed and each head bowed lower, as the still- 
ness outside was suddenly broken by a wild and ringing 
shout. But the purpose of the people was changed, and 
that cry was but to call out the women to dance ; and thus 
the night passed safely. 

Every opposition was made to the work of the Mission- 
aries. The Chiefs forbad their people to become Christian, . 
declaring that death and the oven should be the punish- 
ment for such an offence. The health of the Mission 
families was suffering through confinement to the town ; for 
the King's promise to build them a house had never yet 
been fulfilled. Early in 1840, Commodore Wilkes, with 
two ships of the United States' Exploring Expedition, visited 
Somosomo, and expressed great sympathy with them, 
placing at their disposal one of his vessels, lif they chose to 
go to any other part of Fiji, and undertaking to remove 
all their goods, without allowing the natives to molest 
them. He writes in his narrative, " It is not to be sup- 
posed, under this state of things, that the success of the 
Missionaries will be satisfactory, or adequate to their 
exertions, or a sufficient recompense for the hardships, 
deprivations, and struggles which they and their families 
have to encounter. There are few situations in which so 
much physical and moral courage is required, as those in 
which these devoted and pious individuals are placed; and 
nothing but a deep sense of duty, and a strong determi- 
nation to perform it, could induce civilized persons to 
subject themselves to the sight of such horrid scenes as 
they are called upon almost daily to witness. I know of 
no situation so trying as this for ladies to live in, particu- 
larly when pleasing and well-informed, as we found these 
at Somosomo.'' The great kindness of the United States 
officer was much valued by the Missionaries; but their 
work was begun, and they were resolved not to leave it. 
They were the right men, and their wives the right women, 
for such a position ; — men and women of prayer, and faith, 
and unbending fidelity. 
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In July, 1840, the General Superintendent of the South 
Sea Missions, the £ev. John Waterhouse, visited this 
Station, where he found Mrs. Hunt very poorly, while her 
husband was away at Bewa, whither he had gone to afford 
brotherly sympathy to Mr. Cargill, whose most excellent 
wife had just died. 

At this time the Missionaries reported as follows : — 

'*We were the first Missionaries to Somosomo. No harbinger had 
prepared our way ; consequently we had .to bear many trials, and to contend 
with much opposition, pecnliar to a new Station. 

" The inhabitants of Somosomo are proverbial, even in Fiji, for their 
depraved habits, and especially for their cannibalism : and all that we have 
seen of them during the past year, fully warrants the opinion which their 
neighbours have formed of them, and shows that they are right in consider- 
ing them to be the vilest of the vile. But though we have had to enter a 
field altogether uncultivated, and to sow the precious seed in a soil most 
unfriendly to its growrth, the Lord has verified His own promise. His word 
has not ' returned unto Him void,' but it has in some measure ' accom- 
plished that which He pleases, and prospered in the thing whereunto He has 
sent it.' 

" Hundreds, from all parts of the dominions of Tuithakau, have heard the 
Gospol, while visiting this place to trade, etc. Many of them have mani- 
fested great interest in the things they have heard, and have taken the good 
news to their different towns and islands. 

*' The general feeling of the people at present is good. They only wait 
for their Chiefs to lead the way, and then many of them would at once 
embrace the truth. We preach to them every day, and sometimes many 
times a day to the strangers who come out of curiosity to see onr dwelling- 
house. Until lately, the King's son, (Tuikilakila,) who is the real sovereign 
of this place, has maintained a detennined opposition to Christianity. He 
has, indeed, allowed us to preach and teach the people ; but he thought it 
would be in vain, as he had expressed his determination to kiU the first 
poor man who should profess our religion. 

" But the Lord took care for this also ; for it so happened, that the first 
person who renounced Heathenism, and publicly worshipped the true God, 
was the King's brother, a great Chief, and the nearest relation of Tuikilakila, 
except his father. He was recommended to embrace Christianity by the 
King himself, in order that his life might be prolonged by the power and 
love of the true God, and the spiritual and temporal medicine administered 
by His servants. A few days afterwards, another Chief of high rank fol- 
lowed the example of the King's brother, no doubt for the same reason, and 
soon after another man of some respectability ; and about the same time a 
poor girl, whom we delivered from the murderous hands of a Chief, who was 
about to strangle her because she was ill. 

"The great reason why these peo^e are disposed to receive Christianity 
is, that they may possess bodily health. However, we are thankful for this 
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beginning, feeble as it is ; and uncertain as it may seem, that those who 
embrace our holy religion in order to be restored to health Will continue to 
serve the Lord when that object is accomplished, yet even by snch a begin- 
ning the way is open for many to receive instractions, who were before 
afiradd, because all tiie powerful CShiefs were Heathens. 

" lliis conunencement of our work has been much favoured by the restora- 
tion of our servant-man from the brink of the grave. He was very ill for a 
long time. All pronounced him past hope of recovery, and the King desired 
to. have him buried I But the Lord blessed English medicine and English 
nursing, and restored him to perfect health. This had a good effect on the 
minds of the people, and we trust it will be a lasting blessing. 

** We have at present twenty-one professing Christians on this Station, 
twelve of whom meet in Class. We have had from thirty to forty in our 
school at different times ; but having no regular place of worship, their 
attendance at school, and our attention to them, have been irregular. The 
King has promised to build us a chapel, and he appears to be sincere. We 
believe the time is come for an enlargement of our borders, and an extension 
of our exertions. The ffelds are whitening for the harvest : — ^we pray the 
Lord of the harvest to thrust us forth, and make us unceasingly devoted and 
successful labourers. At present we can only report a day of small and 
feeble things. But who luth despised it ? We know of whom it is said, 
' A bruised reed shall He not break, and smoking flax shall he not quench, 
till He send forth judgment unto victory ; and in Him shall the Gentiles 
trust.* " 

Success came slowly, and much of it only indirectly. 
In the following year several women were saved from 
strangling at the intercession of the Missionaries. This 
was a great point to gain, and one which had been found 
more difficult to reach in other neighbourhoods where 
Christianity had shown a more positive success. The lives 
of war captives were also spared in several instances ; and 
even on the event of large canoes being launched, and 
making the first voyage, no human victims were killed, — a 
neglect which, at that time, was unprecedented in Fiji. 
But perhaps the most important advantage of the Somo- 
somo Mission at this time was in the prevention of 
persecution elsewhere. The Chiefs of Somosomo were 
powerful and of wide-spread influence, and Christianity had 
already reached several distant parts of their territories ; but 
the fact that they had a Mission Station under the royal 
sanction at home, kept them back from persecuting in 
other parts. Besides this, had the Mission not been 
established there, the Somosomans would undoubtedly 
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have joined with Mbau and other places, stirring them up 
to resist the new religion. 

During this year the young King became very ill, and 
all the Kjian remedies failed to do him good. Mr. Lyth 
had studied medicine before becoming a Missionary, and 
now offered to attend the King, who received his kindness 
with evident gratitude. Mr. Waterhouse thus describes 
this Chief: "Such a Goliath I had not seen before. We 
measured together, and I found him to be the head and 
neck taller than myself, and nearly three times the bulk ; 
every part indicating the strength of a giant. This is the 
King whose mandate is life or death. He called at the 
Mission-house. Such a human form (all but uncovered) 
was enough to frighten Mrs. Brooks,^^ who called there on 
her way to Sydney, and " who had seen nothing of the kind in 
the Friendly Islands ; and more especially so, when he took 
her child (about seven weeks old) into his arms, and put 
his great tongue in its mouth ! ^' This monster was greatly 
reduced by his long sickness, and his doctor made diligent 
use of the opportunity thus afforded of preaching Christ 
to him. He got well again, but did not abandon 
Heathenism. Yet he was evidently altered, and showed a 
milder spirit ever after, always treating Mr. Lyth with 
great kindness. The old King, too, took a great fancy to 
him, and would often send food to the Mission-house, 
expecting, however, occasional gifts of knives, iron pots, 
etc. Once, when the old man was ill, Mr. Lyth, in anxious 
concern about his salvation, spoke more pointedly than 
before, declaring that the gods of Somosomo were no gods, 
and could do him no good. On being urged to forsake 
his old faith and turn to the true God, the mildness 
and friendship of this "virtuous Heathen^' forthwith 
vanished, and, seizing the Missionary's coat, he called 
loudly for a club to kill him. The old Chief was ill, but 
his rage made him dangerous, and he clung hard] but 
luckily the garment was of light material, and Mr. Lyth, 
making a spring, left his coat-tail in the hand of 
Tuithakau, and, without taking his hat, set off home. 
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where he quietly waited until his patient^s anger had 
cooled down."** 

In June, 1841, Mr. Waterhouse again visited Somo- 
somo, and left the Eev. C. Tucker and Mrs. Tucker, to 
stay with Mrs. Hunt and Mrs. Lyth, while their husbands 
were away at Lakemba, at the annual District Meeting. 
An account of this visit, written by Mrs. Tucker, appeared 
in the Quarterly Paper for March, 1844. 

The work of the Missionaries became much hindered and 
confined by the wars of the people ; but a canoe from Wallis^s 
Island (Uea) drifting to Somosomo gave them an oppor- 
tunity of teaching something of the truth to the strangers 
who thus came among them, and not without good result. 
Twelve pages of St. Luke^s Gospel were, by this time, 
printed in the Somosomo dialect, and at the District Meet- 
ing of 1 842 the following report was sent home. The 
new Mission-houses referred to had to be built on the 
north side of the island and under a cliff, so that the re- 
freshing influence of the trade-wind was lost, and the 
health of the inmates suffered in consequence : — 

" During the latter part of the last year, we made an attempt to remove 
the Mission premises from the middle of the town to a convenient and 
more healthy situation by the sea-side. At the commencement of the 
present year, many considerations led us to determine to renew bur 
efforts, and by the blessing of God we have been successful ; so that we 
have now two comfortable Mission-houses, with out-houses and gardens 
connected, all within a good fence, and in as good a situation as we could 
have in this part of the island. We need not say that this has taken 
up a great deal of time, and required considerable personal labour and 
attention. 

" In addition to our building, etc., we had, during the early part of the 
year, a great number of Tongans and Ueans, to whom we felt it our duty 
to devote a considerable share of our time. Mr. Lyth preached to them 
regularly in their own language, and many, we believe, were really benefitted 
by the means used. They were also taught to read, and the children 
regijarly catechized. In March, 1842, the Ueans departed, by way of 
Tonga, for their own island ; and the greater part of the Tongans went on 
a voyage to Tonga. Their places, however, have since been partly filled up 
by others from Tonga. When the Ueans came to Somosomo, most of them 
were Heathens, and a few were Roman Catholics. "When they went away, 

* See the account of Tuithakau's death, vol. i., p. 193. 
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twenty-eight of them were on trial for church-membership, several were 
married, and we have reason to hope that some of them had received mnch 
spiritnal benefit. Our best native helper accompanied them to their own 
land, according to the appointment of the last District Meeting. The 
Tongans, with a few exceptions, improved much in knowledge and 
experience while here. 

"Our little society of Fijians has prospered during the year. None 
have been added to our number, except from other parts of the group. 
We meet in our chapel daily for teaching school, or preaching ; and we often 
feel that God is with us. Our congregations vary very much. We have 
the greatest number of hearers when strangers are here ; not many of the 
people of Somosomo can be prevailed upon to hear the word, and none of 
them regularly. 

" Our English preaching and Class*meeting have been means of grace to 
our own souls. 

" The principal Chiefs of this place are (though very different from what 
they were) not likely to embrace Christianity at present ; and such is their 
power over the inferior Chiefs and people, that the fear of them almost 
prevents them thinking for themselves. 

" We have visited the other towns and villages on this island during the 
past year, (some of them several times,) and visited the houses of many of 
the people to converse with them : and we trust our labour has not been 
altogether in vain. The people in all instances are glad to see us, and listen 
to our instructions; though many of them, we fear, do not reduce to 
practice what they learn. Two or three Chiefs profess to be favourable 
to our cause ; but it is impossible at present to say whether they are sincere 
or not. 

** The Lord has seen good again severely to afi^ct Mrs. Hunt. She has 
been literally brought down to the grave and raised up again. Our mercies 
have been very many, and we are neither faint nor weary in our work. 
There is an amazing change in many of the people ; and though we do not 
see that direct and decisive fruit of our labour which we earnestly desire to 
see, yet we cannot say, even in our most gloomy moments, that we labour in 
vain or spend our strength for nought. * The Lord of hosts is with us, the 
Grod of Jacob is our refuge.* " 

At the same District Meetings Mr. Cross again ob- 
tained leave to go to the colony, believing that another 
year in Fiji would kill him.^ Just then came the sad 
news of Mr. Waterhouse^s death. His loss was deeply 
felt ; for he had become most intimately acquainted with 
every detail of the Mission, and had shown the greatest 
interest in all. Mr. Cross once more permitted his zeal to 
go beyond due care for his health, and, feeling how slender 
a staff of labourers were present to do the great work he 
loved so well, he consented to remain, on condition tjiat 
he should reside with Mr. Lyth, who, writes Mr. Hunt, " had 
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been made instrumental^ in the hands of 6od^ in raising 
Mrs. Hunt from the margin of the grave, during the pre- 
vious year ; and it was now fully believed that his profes- 
sional attention and society would be of essential use to 
Mr. Cross. He could not have removed with comfort to 
the colony, if any Station was to be given up in conse- 
quence. It was far easier to die in the work than, under 
such circumstances, to leave it.'' This arrangement was 
carried into effect in September, when Mr. Cross joined 
Mr. Lyth at Somosomo, and Mr. Hunt went to supply his 
place at Yiwa. The fatigue of removal, and want of 
efficient servants, added to the exhaustion caused by his 
disease, proved too mach for the sick man, and, in spite of 
Mr. Lyth's diligent attention, he died on the 15th of 
October, trusting and rejoicing in Christ. A house was 
built, in native fashion, over the grave of the Missionary ; 
and beneath the same thatch were several tiny graves, 
where the devoted men and women of that Mission had 
laid their little ones who had died early in the land of 
strangers. Mr. WiUiams, on hearing of the death at Somo- 
somo, at once set out from Lakemba in a canoe, in order 
that he might do all that sympathy could, to comfort 
the widow, and help in preparing for her departure with 
her five orphans when the Mission ship should arrive. He 
also prepared a neat wooden monument, with an inscription, 
to place over the grave of Mr. Cross.* 

At the District Meeting in 1843, the state of affairs at 
Somosomo caused the Missionaries great anxiety. Much 
of their best labour had been expended there, but with 
small visible result. Yet it seemed likely that to abandon 
the Station just then would be to imperil the safety of 
several infant Churches in other parts of Fiji, where the 
influence of Somosomo was felt. It was also felt that it 
was not the place for a solitary Missionary ; so the Eev. 
Thomas Williams joined Mr. Lyth ii;i August, and in 

* Memoir of the Rev. William Cross, Wesleyan Ifissionary to the 
Friendly and Feejee Islands ; with a short Notice of the early History of 
the Missions, By the Kev. J. Hunt. Second Edition. London : Mason. 
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September of the following year, on Mr. Lyth^s removal to 
Lakemba, the Rev. David Hazlewood, who had lately 
arrived from Sydney, came to the Station. 

In June, 1845, Mr. Williams writes as follows : — 

" Our opportunities of preaching to strangers from other parts of Tuiki- 
lakila's dominions have been unusuallj numerous. Several hundreds of 
these strangers, influenced hj curiosity, have visited our houses, and the 
little place in which we assemble for public worship; and in these their 
attention has been directed to Jesus Christ, the friend of poor, sinful, deluded 
Fijians. We have also frequently and, when practicable, regularly visited 
them and the Somosomo people in their respective habitations. We mostly 
find a welcome ; and the people often inquire, with a degree of seriousness, 
what constitutes the wide difference between us and them ; but they scarcely 
dare think of embracing that religion which secures to those who cordially 
embrace it present and everlasting happiness. At the conounencement of 
the year 1845, we were rqoiced to see a movement amongst some of the 
people in favour of Christianity ; but it was of short duration. It is true, a 
respectable Chief amongst the Somosomo people gave in his name as a 
Christian, in consequence of his wife having fallen down dead ; but, as he is 
80 afraid of the King that he dare not unite with us, even in our regular 
Sabbath services, his union with us, under such circumstances, tends to dis- 
courage persons of the lower classes, who may think of following his example. 
Indeed, the people do not fear without a cause, the King having publicly 
repeated his determination to kill and eat any of his people who may profess 
and interest themselves in the religion of Jesus. He has farther shown his 
dislike to religion, by his severe conduct to a few semi-Christian Tongans 
who reside here, on account of some of them expressing a determination to 
attend our Sunday services. As the King's authority here is absolute, the 
people do not dare to oppose themselves to him in such a matter as religion. ' 
The excellency of religion is but partially perceived by them, whilst they 
have the most debasing idea of their King's power." 

Por nearly two years after this, did these devoted men 
toil wearily on, amidst the most disheartening opposition, 
before they could persuade themselves to leave Somosomo. 
The King still resisted the truth, and was constantly 
engaged in wars, while the people seemed to become more 
and more indifferent to the Gospel. At the District Meet- 
ing of 1847 it was therefore resolved to forsake this com- 
paratively barren field, and give extra attention to other 
parts, where Christianity was received gladly, and where 
already it had worked great changes. 

When once the removal was fixed, the greatest care had 
to be taken to hide the fact from the natives. For some 
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months the Missionaries were quietly at work preparing to 
go. They managed to get away some boxes of clothes and 
articles of barter, and almost all their books and other 
goods were packed ready to put on board the " Triton/' 
when she should arrive. Most of the screws were taken 
out of the hinges of doors and windows, so that everything 
could be removed on the shortest notice. While all this 
was going on, the "Triton" anchored off Somosomo, quite 
late on the evening of the 28th of September. Two of the 
brethren — Messrs Lyth and Calvert — ^who had come from 
Lakemba to help in the removal, went ashore at once, 
giving orders for the boats to be at the beach early the next 
morning. At day-break, the native servants, a few 
Tongans, and two or three Viwa people assisted the sailors 
in carrying the baggage to the boats, which was done very 
quickly and quietly. The fact that the premises were a 
little way out of the town helped to keep the removal more 
secret. After the boats had safely deposited the most 
valuable articles on board the ship, the Missionaries went 
to the King, and told him calmly, that, as he was engaged 
in war, and not disposed to attend to their teaching, and 
as the Mission families had suffered very much from sick- 
ness, they had determined to leave Somosomo for a time, 
and dweU in some other part of Fiji, where the people were 
anxious to become Christians. Having thus taken formal 
leave, they got all available help to forward the removal of 
their goods, so that when the young men returned in the 
evening from the fields, and crowded about the premises, 
there was nothing of value left on shore. Some of the 
natives were very troublesome, and several things were pur- 
loined. " Where are you going with that door ? " asked a 
Missionary of a man who was iiurrying off with a large 
door. "I'm taking it down to the boat. Sir.'' "Well, 
but you are taking it the wrong way for the boat; you 
must turn this way." And so he did ; but a good many 
things went the wrong way before all was done, yet far less 
was lost than had been expected. The chief annoyance to 
the natives was the consciousness that they were losing a 
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source of wealth and honour. Towards evening a tiresome 
old Chief took up a board, and Mr. Williams stopped him ; 
whereat the old fellow was very angry, and seized his great 
club, vowing that he would there and then kill the 
Missionary. Mr. Calvert interposed, and begged the old 
Chief to be quiet, and comfort himself by taking oflp the 
board ; but the ship^s crew were much alarmed, and seemed 
glad to get on board with their charge. That night all 
the Mission party slept on board, leaving nothing but frag- 
ments of flooring, etc., ashore ; and the next morning the 
"Triton^' left Somosomo. 

The actual amount of good accomplished by the Mis- 
sionaries at Somosomo cannot weU be estimated. There was 
little success to show, according to the ordinary rule of 
statistical return ; but a very important work was effected 
nevertheless. The people were dark and bad beyond other 
Fijians, of haughty disposition and diabolical temper, and 
exercised great influence at Mbau, Lakemba, and almost 
all parts of the great adjoining island of Vanua Levu. 
Thus, though the Missionaries made but little visible 
impression on the Somosomans themselves, yet all that 
was done among them told upon the work through a great 
part of the group. And even in the people among whom 
they toiled some good general results could be seen. 
Brethren on distant Stations visited by the Somosomans 
could see a great difference in the behaviour of these abo- 
minable cannibals. The preaching and prayers, the daily 
conversation and endurance of the labouring and suffering 
servants of Christ, produced some beneficial effect. The 
men of Somosomo were thereby restrained from hin- 
dering the work at Lakem"ba, and other places to which it 
had now spread through their wide dominions. During 
the residence of the Missionaries here, many visitors from 
other islands had called, and taken home with them the 
glad tidings which they heard proclaimed. Some actual 
conversions took place in Somosomo. Among them was 
that of a foreigner who was left sick, under the care of the 
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Missionaries, by a whaler. He forsook Popery, which had 
for years kept his mind in darkness, and died happy in an 
assurance that he was justified by faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

While this Station was kept up, those who laboured 
there had more leisure than on the other Stations, and dili- 
gently used it in studying the language, and working at 
translations. It was now that Mr. Hunt gave that close 
attention to the written word of God, which enabled him, 
a few years after, to furnish such an admirable Fijian ver- 
sion of the New Testament. 

One great good which the Missionaries and their wives 
devoutly acknowledged, and for which the native Churches 
everywhere had cause for gratitude to God, was the disci- 
pline of suffering and patience which their residence at this 
place of horror brought upon them. Men and women 
who had so triumphed in the strength of grace as to keep 
up a good courage, and endure untold hardships and mise- 
rable disappointment, "as seeing Him who is invisible,^' 
were found nerved with a wonderful power when they came 
to carry on the same work under other circumstances. Of 
those who yet survive, more personal mention may scarcely 
be made ; but the reflection can hardly be omitted here, that 
the exalted piety and unconquerable zeal of John Hunt 
were greatly matured and refined in that Somosomo fur- 
nace; and here, too, David Hazlewood became baptized 
with a large measure of the same spirit which also enabled 
him to persevere even to the death, while he gathered 
those stores of philological information which enabled him 
afterwards to bless the Mission with his excellent Fijian 
Grammar and Dictionary. 

After the giving up of this Mission, two French priests 
made an attempt to establish Popery on the island, and 
settled on the spot where the Mission premises had for- 
merly been. The natives soon found that these new 
teachers were very different from those who had just left 
them. They were irritable and easily annoyed, and most 
indefatigably, therefore, the people teased them in every 
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possible way, despising them and their instructions. This 
was also caused largely by the bad policy of the priests in 
beginning at once to abuse the late Missionaries. Now 
the natives of Somosomo, though they were sadly regard- 
less of the good things which these Missionaries told them, 
yet admired them very much, and had many opportunities 
of enjoying their kindness ; and now, ever since they left, 
had felt very sore that they had lost such valuable friends. 
So when the '^ padre ^' began to abuse the former teachers, 
and exhort these Heathens to become Katolika, they were 
greatly put out, and deemed the request a preposterous and 
inexcusable piece of impertinence. Hence it was, that after 
enduring for a while, the *^ fathers '' were glad to get away. 

The subsequent history of Tuikilakila may here be re- 
corded. In 1853, after he had succeeded his father in the 
government, and therefore assumed the royal name of Tui^ 
thakau, he planned a visit to the superior King of Mbau, 
who was then in some difficulties. For this purpose the 
" Packet,^' belonging to William Owen, Esq., of Adelaide, 
was engaged, and loaded with a vast amount of Fijian pro- 
perty for tribute. About a hundred of his people formed 
the retinue of the Chief. In consideration of property 
received, and in payment of passage and freight, the small 
island of Kioa, in the straits of Somosomo, was ceded to 
Mr. Owen, the deeds being properly drawn up at Sydney, 
and now signed in the presence of several witnesses. The 
vessel reached Mbau safely, and Tuithakau expressed great 
pleasure at again meeting his old friend Mr. Lyth. 

There seemed to be some encouraging signs in the case 
of Tuithakau; but at heart he hated the Ciiristians still, 
and allowed and encouraged his sons to persecute such of 
them as lived on islands, near Lakemba, subject to him. 
In one case the Teacher's wife was shamefully ill-treated by 
these savages, property of the Christians forcibly taken, a 
chapel burnt, several of the lotu people killed, and the lives 
of others attempted. Some who were spared revolted, 
while others who kept to their religion had to flee to 
Lakemba. None of the Teachers were allowed to remain. 
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In the mean time^ the King found himself in trouble at 
home. "Being often reproved/' he had "hardened his 
neck/' and, one night in February, 1854, he was murdered 
while asleep on his mat, at the instigation, if not by the 
hand, of his own son. That son was also killed, to revenge 
the father's death, by his brother, who himself was soon 
assassinated. Then the town of Somosomo, where the 
Missionaries had laboured so long, and where that people 
of proud wickedness had despised their word, soon became 
utterly deserted. Civil war, in which brother was set 
against brother, and cousin against cousin, in deadly 
defiance, made the land desolate, and many fell. 

Since then the truth which the rejected Missionaries left 
behind them has sprung up in marvellous growth. The 
remaining Chiefs and people have become humbled, and 
many thousands in Somosomo and its dominions are giving 
up their heathen practices, and show the most anxious 
eagerness to have Missionaries among them once more. 
As a proof of their sincerity, they have, in many places, 
built a chapel and Teacher^s house. But, as yet, the 
Station has not been re-occupied, simply for want of means. 
The claims of the work in other parts of Fiji, where it has 
so widely spread, require all the help which is at present 
available, and far more. In the mean time, the multitudes 
of Somosomo and its dependencies are waiting ready to put 
themselves under the guidance of the Missionary. When 
can their want be supplied ? 
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CHAPTER III, 

ONO. 

We now come to one of the most remarkable chapters 
in the history of the Fijian Mission. The scene of the 
events to be recorded lies far away from the rest of 
the group, and at the point most distant from the place 
the Mission to which has just been narrated. About a 
hundred and fifty miles, south-by-east, from Lakemba, to 
which it is tributary, is a cluster of small islands, forming 
the most southerly extremity of Fiji. The chief island of 
this little group is Ono. 

In 1835, the same year in which the Missionaries first 
came to Fiji, Ono was visited with an epidemic disease which 
killed many of the people, and, together with the destructive- 
ness of late wars, thinned their numbers in such a way as to 
excite great uneasiness and alarm. Ofl*erings of food and 
property were brought in plenty to the gods of Ono, and 
the rites of their worship were observed with all zeal and 
perseverance ; but no relief came. Just at this time, one 
of the Chiefs of the island, named Wai, went to Lakemba, 
bearing the accustomed tribute. While there, he met with 
Takai, a Fijian Chief, who had visited Sydney, Tahiti, and 
the Friendly Islands, and had become a Christian. From 
this man Wai first heard about the true God ; though his 
information amounted to little more than the fact that 
Jehovah was the only God, and that all ought to worship 
Him. Carrying this scanty supply of truth with them, 
Wai and his friends went home. But far more precious 
than the cargo of tribute they took away was the first 
glimpse of light which they brought back. The introduction 
of that first element of Christianity, though but dimly 
understood, was the beginning of a new age of healing 
and of gladness to those lonely isles. 
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The Olio Chief and his companions felt well assured 
that their own gods could not deliver them from the 
present calamity, and therefore resolved to forsake them 
and pray only to Jehovah, of whom they had lately heard. 
Several more approved of their purpose, and determined to 
join them in the new worship. The late visitors to 
takemba had also heard something concerning the Sabbath 
institution, and resolved to set apart every seventh day as 
holy, to be used only for the worship of God. Food was 
accordingly prepared for the Sabbath, and the best dresses 
were put on, and the bodies of the worshippers anointed 
more profusely than usual with oil. But on meeting 
together, they found themselves in a great difficulty about 
the conduct of the service. None of them had ever tried 
to pray ; but they had always been accustomed to employ 
the mediation of priests in their religious observances. A 
heathen priest was therefore waited upon, and informed of 
the purpose and perplexity of the people. Whether moved 
by his own good temper, or by fear of the consequences of 
refusal, the priest consented to become chaplain ; and in 
this strange, groping way did these Ono Heathens feel after 
the Lord, if haply they might find Him. When all were 
seated, the priest offered prayer in terms after the following 
fashion : " Lord, Jehovah ! here are Thy people : they 
worship Thee. I turn my back on Thee for the present, 
and am on another tack, worshipping another god. But 
do Thou bless these Thy people : keep them from harm, 
and do them good.'' Such was the first act of worship 
rendered to the Almighty in the far-off island of Ono. 
After it was over, the people returned to their usual work 
for the rest of the day, and, with the Heathen priest still 
for their minister, tried to serve God, as well as they knew 
how. But they were not satisfied, and a great longing 
grew up among them to have some one to teach them the 
way of the Lord more perfectly. A whaler, on her way to 
the Friendly Islands, called at Ono for provisions, and a 
passage was engaged on board of her for two messengers, 
who should lay the case of the people before the Mis* 
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sionaries at Tonga, and beg them to send a teacher. The 
return from such a voyage is a long affair in those parts ; 
and since the time when Wai came back from Lakemba, 
after having heard of the htu, many months had passed. 

The Lord, who knew the desire of those simple hearts, 
making such clumsy efforts to struggle up to Him out of 
their old religion of falsehood and crime, was not unmind- 
ful of their prayer. In May, 1836, a canoe left Lakemba 
bound for Tonga, having on board a number of converted 
Tongans. The wind was contrary ; the canoe got out of 
her course, and drifted away to Vatoa or Turtle Island, 
not more than fifty miles from Ono, and between it and 
the main group. A young man who had taken at bap- 
tism the name of Josiah, was one of these- Christians, and 
conducted their worship during the voyage. He heard 
that the people at Ono were inquiring for light, and imme- 
diately hastened to tell them all he could of the Gospel. 
Greatly did the little company of truth-seekers rejoice 
when this young man came among them, bringing the 
light they had so earnestly desired. Josiah at once took 
the jdace of the old priest, and, day by day, led the devo- 
tions of the few who would worship God. On the Sabbath 
he tried to teach them more folly. Soon the little com- 
pany grew to forty persons, and a chapel was built to hold 
a hundred people. The whole of the Sabbath was now 
hallowed, and some learned to pray for themselves. 

In the mean time the two messengers had got to Tonga, 
where they learned that two Missionaries had been sent to 
Lakemba, and that they must apply to these for such help 
as they required. On returning with this message, the 
men were astonished to see how great a change had taken 
place during their absence, and the general desire was very 
strong that a fully qualified teacher should be obtained. 
But the voyage to Lakemba and back was long and beset 
with dangers for the native canoes, and teachers were very 
scarce. 

Yet the Lord was watching over the springing of the 
new life in Ono, and again seot help. A wild youth be» 
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longing to the island had wandered as far as Tonga^ where 
he heard and felt the trath. Coming to Lakemba^ he be- 
C5ame soundly converted, and continued there for several 
years a consistent member of the Chnrch. Under the care 
of the Missionaries he quickly acquired knowledge, and 
applied himself with great energy, so as to be able to read 
and write well. He was made a Local Preacher, and, after 
a time, sent back to his own land '' to preach the unsearch- 
able xiches of Christ/' 

It was not until the beginning of 1838 that this Teacher, 
Isaac Bavuata, could get a chance of going to Ouo. This 
delay, however, had the great advantage of leaving him 
longer under the care of the Missionaries, and thus fitting 
him the better for taking charge of a new Church at such a 
distance from their Station. On Isaac's arrival in Ono, he 
found that a hundred and twenty adults had already given 
up their old idolatry, and declared themselves worshippers 
of the true God ; and, considering the scanty instruction 
they had received, these people were living remarkably 
well-ordered lives. They received their new Teacher, for 
whom they had waited so long, with great delight, and 
greedily drank in the lessons he taught them, doing all 
they could to secure his comfort by supplying him with 
abundance of food and clothing. 

Isaac sent back word by the canoe which had brought 
him to his friends, that he was in want of books. Mr. 
Cargill's "time was already occupied in preaching four 
times on every Sabbath and several times during the week, 
in translating a portion of the Scriptures, and in other 
missionary engagements; yet he felt great pleasure in 
spending a portion of his time in writing elementary books, 
to supply, in some measure, the great demand, and instruct 
the natives in the doctrines of the Bible. He wrote many 
copies of the Eirst Part of the Conference Catechism, and 
forwarded them to Ono by a native canoe.'' Mrs. Cargill 
whelped her husband in this labour of love. 

'^ Some of the converts at Ono were so desirous of re- 
ceiving instruction from the lips of a Missionary, that, they 
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undertook a voyage to Lakemba for that purpose. Tlie 
canoe in which they sailed was manned principally by 
Heathens from Lakemba ; ^nd whilst they were performing 
the voyage, a bird called latoediia, (" one feather/' which is in 
its tail ; the common tropic bird,) and considered sacred by 
the Pijians, in consequence of its being supposed to be the 
vehicle by which a certain Fijian deity is conveyed from 
one place to another, lighted upon a part of the canoe, and 
was caught by a heathen native. All the Heathens in the 
canoe sat down, in order to salute and reverence the sacred 
personage, whom they believed to be represented by their 
visitor. One of the Ono Christians, named Ndrala, a 
young man of genuine simplicity and much fervour, affected 
by the humiliating superstition of his countrymen, and in- 
fluenced by a desire to enlighten their minds, assured them 
that the bird was neither divine itself, nor the representa- 
tive of a divinity ; and requested them to let him make an 
experiment with the imaginary god. They refused to allow 
him to handle the bird. Ndrala, however, was intent on 
his purpose, and, watching a favourable opportunity, seized 
the object of the adoration and homage of his fellow voy- 
agers. He then told them that it was his intention to kill 
and eat the bird ; at the same time assuring them that if it 
really were a deity, it would save itself by flight ; but that 
if it were merely a bird, he should be able to execute his 
intention. The Heathens beheld him in silence, and iu 
considerable apprehension respecting their safety for allow- 
ing such sabrilegious language and condiict. The young 
man killed the object of their worship, and, having 
made a repast upon it, appealed to the spectators re- 
specting the divinity of the bird. He then assured 
them that it was merely a creature, and not a god ; and 
that its death was a sufficient proof of the accuracy of his 
statement.'^ 

This same man turned out well. He was baptized on his 
arrival, taking the name of Lazarus. While at Lakemba, 
he was a great comfort to the Mission families, giving them 
every possible help, and even washing clothes for them. A 
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man of snch inflaence and good will was of great value at 
the beginning of the Mission. His religion was thorough 
and intelligent^ and his attendance at all the religious 
services regular. He kept close to the school, and resisted 
all temptations to lead him aside from his purpose in 
coming to Lakemba. He learned to read and write, and, 
being anxious to do good, was employed as a Scripture 
Beader and Exhorter, and afterwards as a Local Preacher. 
He is now a Teacher in a distant part of Fiji, where he had 
made great sacrifices for Christ, during a long siege of the 
district and town where he resides, and to which many 
native Christians fled when burnt out of their former 
dwellings. Lazarus Ndrala, though not very gifted, has 
been a most useful man. His decision of purpose at the 
beginning, — leaving his native land to gain new Christian 
privileges, — the diligent use he made of his advantages, 
his willingness' to go anywhere and hazard his life, and his 
uniform and entire devotedness to the cause of Christ, have 
contributed, by God's favour, to make him a great blessing 
to Fiji. 

On the arrival of John Havea, a Native Teacher from 
Tonga, he was sent, by the first canoe which sailed that 
year, to take charge of the Church at Ono. He rejoiced 
to find that many were Christians, and a considerable 
number so in name. 

In May, 1839, the Missionaries planned a visit to Ono; 
but the wind was unfavourable, ana the owners of a small 
Fijian vessel, which had been engaged for the voyage, 
refused to go. All available help was sent to aid in carry- 
ing on the remarkable religious movement in this distant 
part. In August, Lazarus Ndrala, accompanied by another 
Tongan Teacher, Jeremiah Latu, went to Ono, carrying a 
supply of copies of the First Catechism. The stafl: of 
Teachers was thus increased to four. The returning canoe 
brought back good news. One hundred and sixty-eight 
men and one hundred and sixty women had become wor* 
shippers of the Lord. After using, for some time, the 
houses of different converts for their devotional services^ a 
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cliapel had been built at each of the three principal places ; 
in one case the building measured fifty by twenty-five feet, 
and was yet too small. The Christian crew of the canoe 
gave a good report of the progress and effects of Christi- 
anity at the two inhabited islands of the Ono group. They 
stated that the chapels were crowded to overflowing; that 
the converts were most anxious to be taught, and had 
scarcely allowed them to sleep at nights, so eager were they 
to get as much knowledge as they could from their visitors 
during their stay. They earnestly entreated that a Mis- 
sionary would visit them, to administer the sacraments, and 
marry them with religious rites. 

By the same canoe intelligence came to Lakemba that 
the little island of Vatoa — the nearest to the Ono cluster- 
had become lotu. One of its inhabitants had been con- 
verted at Lakemba, and, on his return home, had persuaded 
the people to forsake their old religion. When the Lakemba 
canoe, with the Teachers on board, called on the way to 
Ono, the good work was greatly helped by their visit, so 
that all the inhabitants, sixty-six in number, professed 
Christianity, and begged for a Teacher. 

Among the directions given by the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society to its Missionaries is found the follow- 
ing: ^^No man living in a state of polygamy is to be 
admitted a member, or even on trial, w.ho will not consent 
to live with one woman as his wife, to whom you shall join 
him in matrimony, or ascertain that this rite has been per- 
formed by some other Minister : and the same rule is to be 
applied, in the same manner, to a woman proposing to be- 
come a member of Society .^^ To this rule the Missionaries 
strictly adhered. Any man, having more than one wife, 
who offered himseK as a candidate for membership, was 
required to select one to whom he should be duly and 
religiously married, and reject all the rest. In some esta- 
blishments, of course, such a change was of great import- 
ance, and considerable difficulties seemed to stand in the 
way. It is these difficulties that have made some, even in 
high ecclesiastical position, plead for the toleration of poly- 
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gamy in the case of those who are converted while living 
in its practice. But these difficulties have always been 
foand to give way before a clear assertion of the rights and 
an unbending exaction of its observance. The practice in 
question is " only evil continually.'' It is discountenanced 
and condemned by Holy Scripture. It forms an unfailing 
source of domestic misery^ family quarrels^ and civil war* 
It dooms the children to neglect^ and teaches them little 
but to hate the other children of the same father. Without 
fear or favour^ therefore, the Missionaries in all cases en* 
forced their rule in this matter, and found that here as 
elsewhere difficulties yielded to the firm maintenance of right 
principle. The ultimate injury done to the dismissed wives 
is not so great as it appears to those at a distance. It must 
be remembered that their position, with the exception of 
that of the chief lady, was merely one of concubinage, in 
which they were always exposed to the capricious tyranny 
jof their lord, and the more malicious despotism of the favour- 
ite wife, while, among themselves, perpetual jealousies made 
peace impossible. Another important fact must be borne 
in mind. Polygamy is actually confined to comparatively 
few. It is only the wealthy and powerful who can afford 
to maintain such an expensive indulgence. Hence there are 
always to be found husbands for the discarded women, who 
''go off'' the more readily for the prestige of having 
belonged to a high-rank house. At Ono the people were 
fully prepared to yield to the Scripture law, and waited 
anxiously for the coming of the Missionary to join them in 
holy wedlock. 

The other Missionaries were now scattered in different 
parts of Fiji, leaving Mr. Calvert alone at Lakemba, with 
more than twenty islands forming the "Circuit" over 
which he had to watch. Tui Nayau, the King, and most 
of the Chiefs and people, were still heathen. Ono was a 
long way off, and, moreover, to windward. The voyage in 
a canoe was perilous, and took several weeks and some* 
times months of absence. Neither was a canoe, large 
enough and sufficiently sea-worthy for such a journey, to 
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be easily obtained* Yet the claims of Ono were very 
strong. The work of God had greatly and marvellously 
grown there, and the report of it was noised abroad 
throughout Fiji. The new and unorganized Church was 
pleading hard for a pastoral visit, and their plea moved the 
Missionary's heart deeply. But there was another diffi- 
culty that troubled him more than the long and dangerous 
voyage in the frail canoe. His wife and little one must be 
left alone while he was away, — a position the painfulness 
of which cannot be realized by those who know not what 
it is to have lived among such a people as the Fijians. In 
sight of all the difficulties, and of this last most of all, the 
Missionary wavered. Mrs. Calvert said, " Do you intend 
to go ? '' " How can I ? '' he replied. " Why not ? " she 
quietly asked. " How can I/' said he, '^ leave you alone ?'' 
Let her answer be remembered: "It would be much 
better to leave me alone, than to neglect so many people. 
If you can arrange for the work to be carried on here, you 
ought to go.'' Yes, let that answer be remembered. Let 
it be borne in mind to reproach some of us for the 
wretched pittance of service we eke out to God, and call 
it " a living sacrifice." Let it be borne in mind when the 
world vaunts its heroism. It was not the cold word of an 
impassive indifference that cared for nothing, nor the rude 
boast of an unnatural and indelicate strong-mindedness. 
The heart from which that strong word came was as gentle 
and loving, as warm and as womanly, as any that ever 
crowned a man's life with wealthy joy. But it was 
'^ strong in the Lord." Let professing Christians, lolling 
on the pillows of lazy comfort, and thinking to purchase 
exemption from active service for God by the appearance 
of their names in the columns of respectable " Reports," 
— ^let them go and study the scene just described, in that 
lone Mission-house at Lakemba. And let timid, tender 
hearts, fearing the roughness of the way of service in 
which their warm love for Christ would lead them, gain 
cheering and help from seeing how, all the world over, 
the Master^s word is good, " My grace is sufficient for thee," 
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Let the Church thank God that He has provided such 
women for such a work as that of the Fiji Mission, In all 
cases they have been helps meet for men engaged in that 
great and perilous enterprise. They have never hindered 
their husbands ; but^ as in the case just given^ from them 
has ever come a cheering voice, urging on the work. 

Mr. Calvert now resolved to visit Ono as soon as he 
could find a suitable craft in which to make the voyage. 
The necessity was made to appear more urgent by fresh 
news received. In compliance with the request of the 
Vatoans, a Native Teacher — a man of great sincerity and ear- 
nest prayer — had been sent to them ; and the canoe which 
conveyed him was ordered to go on to Ono, and fetch food, 
which was very scarce about Lakemba in consequence of a 
hurricane. On December 26th the canoe returned, heavily 
laden with yams, which were greatly needed by the 
Mission family ; and news came by the same means that 
the presence of the Missionary was more required than 
ever. The lotu was advancing in Ono, and confirmed at 
Vatoa; but, at the former place, the head Teacher had 
proved unfaithful. 

Something may be said very fitly here about the use 
of native agency in carrying on such a Mission as this. 
In very many cases the native converts have, after due 
training, proved most valuable helpers in the work 
of evangelizing. Men of heroic boldness, of unwavering 
devotion, and blameless integrity, have thus been found 
and employed with great success. But the whole history 
of the Mission has proved that the Native Teachers must be 
under the direct guidance of the Missionary, as they are 
not equal to the management and control of an infant 
Church. In the case of the Ono Teacher, there seemed to 
have been, first of all, carelessness in the performance of 
his work, and then a proud assumption of dignity, followed 
too soon by a fall into sin, 

A further motive was thus given for the visit of tlie 
Missionary to this distant Station ; and happily just at the 
time a brother-in-law of King George of Tonga was at 
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Lakemba with a large canoe, and consented to take Mr. 
Calvert to Ono, who accordingly embarked on the last day 
of 1839. 

Vatoa was reached in a few days, and here things were 
going on well. During the five weeks in which the 
Teacher had been on the island, great progress had been 
made, and the Missionary found that the Chief could 
already read better than his instructor. This man had 
also selected his oldest wife, who had borne him children, 
and was now married to her with religious form. Eleven 
other couples were united, and two persons baptized. 
Going on to Ono, Mr. Calvert baptized 233 persons, and 
married 66 couples. Many gave clear evidence that they 
had been already baptized by the Holy Ghost, and 
were leading blameless lives. The work which had been 
accomplished was wonderful and cheering. Among the 
Christians the Sabbath was strictly observed, and the schools 
and various religious services regularly attended. Seve- 
ral young men offered themselves as Teachers, to go, after 
due training, to preach the Gospel in other parts of Fiji. 

But all this had not come to pass without rousing the 
alarm and ill-will of the heathen part of the inhabitants, 
who had aU along persecuted and annoyed the lotu people; 
and now, seeing that the new religion was growing so fast, 
and taking such firm root, they proceeded to more open 
acts of opposition, and it was feared that there would be a 
fight before the Missionary left the island. One of the 
converts, on becoming married to one woman only, had 
discarded a former wife who was related to a Heathen of 
great self-importance, and who took up the matter as a 
serious offence. Mr. Calvert, however, succeeded in making 
matters smooth before an actual rupture took place. 

The change accomplished in these Ono Christians was 
not one merely of profession, but genuine and thorough. 
Many were fully reclaimed from their past bad habits, and 
rejoiced continually in God, showing the greatest interest 
in the spread of the Gospel, according to the teaching of 
which they tried to shape their lives. 
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Among the candidates for baptism at Ono was a young 
lady named Tovo, of the highest rank in the island^ who 
had become truly converted. She could read well, was 
very active in teaching, both at the school and in private, 
and showed great diligence in visiting the sick and doing 
all manner of good. According to custom, she had been 
betrothed in infancy, and her future husband was the old 
heathen King of Lakemba. This was well known, and 
Mr. Calvert refused to baptize the girl unless she resolved 
that, at any cost, she would refuse to become one of the thirty 
wives of Ttti Nayau. Tovo declared her firm purpose to 
die rather than fulfil her heathen betrothal. The old Chief 
her father, and all the Christians, resolved to suffer any 
thing rather than give her up. When this was made quite 
clear, the girl was baptized, taking the name of Jemima. 

After an absence of twenty-two days, Mr. Calvert got 
safely back to Lakemba, rejoicing greatly in what he had 
seen at Ono. He immediately informed the King of Tovo's 
baptism, and showed him that she conld not now become 
one of his many wives. But the Heathens at Ono saw the 
importance of the crisis, and were quietly urging Tui 
Nayau and his Chiefs to demand Jemima. Whereupon 
the King equipped a fleet of eleven canoes, to go to Ono, 
manning several of them with fighting men. Hearing of 
this, the Missionary went to him, and, presenting a whale's 
tooth, S8ud, "You are preparing to voyage to Ono. I 
understand that you intend to compel Jemima to be 
brought to you. I beg you will not do so, but allow her 
to remain at her own island, a Christian.'^ 

"O no; I am only going there for tribute, — sinnet, 
doth, and pearl shells.^' 

"If so, why do you take your warriors with you? I 
should have thought that, if you were merely going for 
tribute, you would have taken sailors ; but, instead of that, 
you take a number of warriors.^' 

" O, they are good sailors also. I shall manage very 
well with them.'' 

"Tui Nayau, before I leave you, I warn you faithfully. 
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I love you, and therefore warn you. God^s people are as 
the apple of His eye. In thus fetching the girl, you are 
fighting against God. You will imperil your own safety if 
you go on such an errand, Eemember that on the sea, 
and at all the islands between Lakemba and Ono, the Lord 
Jehovah rules supreme, and can easily punish you if you are 
found fighting against Him. Take care what you are about.^' 

'' no ; I don't intend anything of the kind. I am 
only just going to my own island, to fetch tribute, as I 
have done before.^' 

Finding that he could get no acknowledgment or con-* 
cession, Mr. Calvert said, in parting, ^'I hear what your 
mouth says, but do not know what your heart intends. I 
do not know what you really purpose ; but forewarn you, 
that you are risking your own safety, if you attempt to 
fetch that girl from Ono/' 

On the Sunday, the King sailed with his warriors. He 
had been requested to delay starting till the Monday, as 
two of the canoes, on one of which was his brother, were 
manned by Christian Tongans. He refused, telling them 
to follow the next day. The voyage went on prosperously, 
and the party stopped night after night at the various 
islands lying in the route. Thus they visited Komo, 
Namuka, Ongea ; and at last reached Vatoa, within a short 
da/s sail of Ono. There Tui Nayau threw off all disguise, 
and by his ill-treatment of the Vatoan Christians showed 
plainly what he purposed at Ono. Pood and property were 
wantonly destroyed, and no one might complain, as the 
people had committed the great offence of having become 
Christians before their King. Wishing to make very sure, 
the expedition waited several days for a fair wind. Four 
canoes, carrying men of the sailor tribe, who live by piracy 
and pillage, were sent on at once, to be ready for any 
emergency, and to do the King's will, should any disturb- 
ance arise. These canoes, with about a hundred souls on 
board, were never heard of again. Either they went down 
at sea, or were cast on some island, when they would, 
according to law, be killed and eaten by the inhabitants. 
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A fair wind came^ and the King started with two canoes 
manned by heathen Tongans. But the wind shifted, and 
though they sighted Ono, they could not lie up for it. The 
canoes were brought as near to the wind as possible, and 
tried to beat ; but, do what they would, they still drifted 
to leeward. They saw the reef and high land, when the 
wind freshened, and they were obliged to strike sail. The 
masts were lowered, to let the canoes drift as easily as pos- 
sible, and all chance of making Ono was gone. Things 
were now in a bad way with them. The breeze got 
stronger, and the sea was very rough, making the canoes 
pitch and labour terribly. Then the canoe-house was 
loosened, and the sailors were in great fear; for, even if 
they escaped the waves, they knew not to what shore they 
might drift, to perish more miserably by the hands of the 
natives. As the night closed over them, the King seemed 
to give up all hope of escape. He thought of the Mis- 
sionary's warning, and was very fearful. Making up his 
mind to die, he oiled himself, put on his royal dress and a 
beautiful necklace, and awaited his fate. He prayed to his 
god, promising great offerings, and the sacrifice of a large 
pig fed by his own hand, if he should return safely. Next 
morning, both crews were delighted to find themselves in 
sight of each other, and far away from Kandavu or Viti 
Levu, at neither of which islands could they have landed 
in safety. During the day they got to Totoya, where the 
indirect influence of Christianity had already produced a 
change, and where the King and the Tongans were known 
and respected. After receiving for several days kind treat- 
ment, for which the Totoyans would expect a generous 
return on their next visit to Lakemba, the wind became 
fair, and the two canoes started for Lakemba. Imme- 
diately on their return, the King begged the Missionary 
that his "words of warning might never follow him 
again.'' He was very kind to Mr. Calvert ; and when the 
Tongan sailors were expecting a feast on the great pig that 
was to be sacrificed to the god, they heard, to their infinite 
chagrin, that it had been sent to the Missionary, who had 

/ 
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already salted it down. Thus did the King unmistakeably 
declare his conviction that he owed the preservation of his 
life to the mercy of the Missionary's God. 

It has already been mentioned that two canoes belong- 
ing to Christian Tongans had not started with the rest 
from Lakemba on the Sabbath : they left the next day, 
and joined the King at Vatoa, bringing with them Toki, 
the King's brother, and his Pijian followers. This man 
was inveterate in his opposition to Christianity, and had 
been one of the principal movers in the present expedition. 
It is not a little remarkable that these two Tongan canoes, 
manned with Christians, left Vatoa in company with the 
King, and reached Ono in safety, while the other canoes, 
which were much superior craft, drifted away, and were 
almost lost. 

Toki first landed at the small island of Ndoi, whence 
news was taken the same evening to Ono, that he had 
come for the purpose of taking Jemima by force. At this 
crisis the lotu people resolved to stand firm, and defend 
themselves, determining to suffer destruction rather than 
give up the girl. The Heathens round them, who had been 
so bitter against Christianity, now feared the injury that 
would come to their own lands, and to such of their relatives 
as belonged to the lotu. Seeing the firmness of the Chris- 
tians, and finding that they were already beginning to 
fortify their town, so as to be ready for Toki's attack the 
next morning, they went and freely offered to make com- 
mon cause with them against the King's brother. All the 
houses, therefore, were at once forsaken, and the people 
assembled in a good position, which they worked hard all 
night to fortify. A messenger came to Toki, informing 
him that all the Ono people were one in their intention to 
resist his attack ; but were quite willing to feed him and 
his people, if he came peaceably, and to present the usual 
tribute. He immediately sent back two messengers, to 
say, with all respect, that he had come in peace, and 
intended no harm ; that, if he had entertained the thought 
of war, he should have sent them a message to that effect. 
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in Eijian style, that they might have been prepared. 
Arrangements were at once made for Toki and his party to 
land quietly at Ono. The people again dispersed to their 
houses, and set to work to prepare food for their visitors, 
whose conduct, however, was by no means friendly, so that 
a close watch was kept on them. The Heathens kept 
guard while the Christians were at worship, and the Chris- 
tians watched while the others presented property or food, 
or were engaged in the native dances. Three months 
passed thus, when, no news having been heard of the 
King and his party, Toki received the usual tribute, and 
returned to Lakemba. But his visit had made him hate the 
lotu more bitterly than ever. He was annoyed at seeing 
the Ono people so firm, going about armed, and forbidding 
dances and drum-beatings on the Sabbath, because it was 
contrary to the new religion. The object of the voyage 
was utterly lost, and fresh and more decisive measures 
were talked over for the suppression of Christianity. 

But in all these things the good cause prospered, and 
Christians in other parts were greatlv enheartened by the 
noble firmness of the Ono people, while many others began 
to inquire what there could be in the new religion to make 
its professors so different from all other men. 

At last the Missionaries got the King to consent that 
Jemima should remain at Ono, whither the intelligence 
was at once sent that he was ready to receive the usual 
gift of property as a compensation. On the 18th of 
March, 1841, large balls of sinnet arrived from Ono, and 
were presented the next day, with several articles supplied 
by the Missionaries, as the customary offering, which being 
accepted, the girl was allowed to marry any other man ; 
but had she dared to do so before, the man^s life would 
have been forfeited, and the island on which they lived 
subjected to severe punishment. Tui Nayau received the 
offering, but returned an equivocal answer. On the 20th, 
therefore, the Missionaries went to his house with fresh 
gifts, urging him to fulfil his promise. But evil coun- 
sellors were round him, who were jealous for their native 

/2 
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customs, and bitter against Christianity. Some time had 
elapsed since the King's disastrous voyage, and its whole- 
some lesson seemed forgotten. He was evidently anxious 
to have the girl. Besides, the Ono property was already 
in his house, and no one dared to remove it. Such articles 
as were known to have been supplied by the Missionaries 
were returned, with an intimation that Jemima must be 
brought. The Ono people were now in fear all the while 
they remained at Lakemba, and their failure excited much 
alarm among their friends on their return. 

About four months later, in July, Mr. Waterhouse, the 
General Superintendent, paid his second visit to Fiji ; and, 
on hearing of the case of Jemima, went, accompanied by 
the Missionaries, to try to prevail on the King to forego 
his claim. " But,^' he writes, '^ under the influence of his 
Chiefs, he was invulnerable ; and nothing now remains for 
her but a compliance with his wish, or death.'' 

The Ono Christians refused to take the girl to Lakemba, 
and would not let the Heathens meddle with her ; so the 
King sent a Chief who had always been successful in 
collecting property at Ono; but he also failed, and the 
King was afraid himself to venture again on such an 
errand. In these circumstances the Christians betook 
themselves to prayer, and stood firm. Several converts 
were added to their number ; but the help of the Heathens 
was gradually withdrawn after Toki left the island, and, 
once more, the lotu people became exposed to persecution 
from their own neighbours. 

After having held the District Meeting, Mr. Waterhouse 
sailed in the " Triton,'' with several of the Missionaries, to 
Ono, and on July 28th writes, "Last night we reached 
Vatoa, distant from Lakemba 110 miles. The natives 
came after dark in a canoe, in which Messrs. Hunt and 
Calvert went ashore to make arrangements for our work. 
This morning we breakfasted soon after day-dawn, and 
hastened to them, when we were received with a cordial 
•welcome. I was much afiFected while hearing of the 
wicked and cruel conduct of the Lakemba Heathen, who. 
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more than twelve months ago^ visited this land in thirteen 
canoes ; and^ having eaten their yams^ nuts^ etc., wantonly 
destroyed what was unripe, leaving the Teachers exposed 
to famine, and then threatened to bind them, skin them, 
and dry them in the sun. On hearing this, a Christian 
Fijian, an important Chief, who had accompanied them, 
said, 'I can bear with your eating and wasting all their 
food ; but I cannot endure to see the servants of God used 
in that way ; and if it is done, we must make war ! ' The 
heroism of this man saved them ; and they set sail to Ono 
to compel a Christian woman to be the King's wife, he 
having thirty or forty before. They had not, however, 
proceeded very far, before four canoes were lost, and one 
hundred of them were drowned. 'Verily, there is a 
reward for the righteous; verily, there is a God that 
judgeth in the earth.^ We called upon the Teachers, 
whose persons, houses, and gardens do them the utmost 
credit. Here is a beautiful chapel : the pulpit is made 
out of a solid piece of wood, which a native was oiling 
to make it shine. Our time was now taken up with 
examining the candidates for baptism, in baptizing them, 
in addressing them on the importance of the sacred ordi- 
nance, and their individual duty, as those who were bap- 
tized in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, The number now baptized was fifty-three; one 
couple was married ; and the whole company who attended 
the chapel had new native cloth dresses on, — ^men, women, 
and children. A more interesting sight I do not expect to 
see, especially when it is remembered that less than two years 
ago they were perfect Heathens, and that now they have 
all renounced Heathenism, and acknowledged God to be 
the Lord. While we were ashore, the ship had to keep 
out at sea, on account of the dangerous reefs ; and we used 
all diligence to get on board as soon as practicable. We 
had a good supply of wholesome food under a large tree ; 
our table, the ground ; our plates, the leaves of a banana 
tree; our food, boiled fowls, fish, and yams; our soup- 
plates, cocoa-nut shells; our carvers, natives^ fingers; 
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ourselves without knives, but thankful that we could use 
our hands; our beverage, the milk of cocoa-nuts; our 
towels, the green rind of the banana tree ; and every other 
thing to correspond: so that, with a good appetite and 
thankful hearts, we were as happy as our friends in 
England at their more sumptuous repast. Before dark 
we were not only on board the 'Triton,' but had passed 
the reefs on which the American whaler ' Shylock ' was 
wrecked thirteen months ago, and her crew saved; and 
where formerly an American ship was lost, and her crew 
killed and eaten by Ono people visiting at Vatoa.'' 

On the following morning, the " TWton '^ was off Ono, 
and very soon, though the sea was rough, was visited by 
small canoes full of the natives, who were anxious to tell 
how things were going among them. The Missionaries 
now heard, for the first time, that the island had been the 
scene of war for the last three months. It seemed that 
the Heathens had been persecuting the Christians, killing 
and eating their pigs, and stealing their food ; all which 
annoyance and loss was borne patiently for a time, until, 
anxious for peace, the Christian Chief called a meeting and 
presented an offering to the other party, begging that 
their ill-treatment might cease, and quiet be restored. 
Several such meetings were held, but the few Heathens 
who were disposed for peace were overruled by the rest, 
who were bent upon destroying the loHy and went about 
armed, frequently threatening the Christians. Things 
went on thus for some time, until, one Sunday, as Enoch, 
a Tongan Teacher, was going, in company with another 
man, to preach, they were surrounded by a party who 
attacked them, and from whom they hardly escaped with 
their lives. An open declaration of war was thus made, 
and the Heathens took up their position on a hill, diflScult of 
access, and protected by the embankments which they threw 
up. They met some Christians outside, and killed one 
and wounded another, and then fled, leaving the body. 
This being reported at the town of Ono Levu, just after 
the prayer-meeting one Sunday morning, the Christians 
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went to fetch the corpse, and then returned to preaching; 
There was now regular fighting for several weeks, when, at 
last, the Christians took the enemy's position by surprise, 
leaving no chance of escape. To the astonishment of the 
Heathens, who had been so abusive and cruel, and contrary 
to all Fijian precedent, the lives of all the conquered were 
spared, and their ill conduct freely forgiven. Hereby a 
greater victory was won ; for the hard hearts of the Heathens 
were softened by this unexpected and unmerited clemency, 
and no more opposition was shown to the true religion, 
but many who had before been its enemies now confessed 
its power, and sought Christian teaching. 

This was the eleventh day since peace had been made, 
and the people, knowing that the Mission ship would soon 
call, had not yet dispersed to their homes, but were still at 
the chief town. Mr. Waterhouse says, " On reaching the 
place, we found all the Chiefs seated under the wide-spread 
branches of large trees, waiting to receive us. I requested 
Mr. Calvert to make known to them my object in coming 
with the brethren Hunt, Lyth, and himself. The leading 
Chief then replied, expressing his pleasure at seeing us, 
and said, addressing Mr. Calvert, ^ After you left us on 
your former visit, we continued to sit, until our heathen 
neighbours began to plunder and to fight us. We were then 
compelled to war : but ten nights since they all came over 
to us, and we are now all living in peace together in this 
place. As we expected the ship coming, we remained here, 
and shall continue until you leave us, and then all will go 
to our own places as before 1 ' As there was a great space 
of ground, I requested the lali to be beat for service, 
seeing the large chapel could by no means contain them. 
At the sound of the drum, men, women, and children 
came and formed a large circle ; the Chiefs, many of them 
venerable through age, sitting in front of us. I preached 
on the nature and importance of true religion, showing 
that it was God's free gift, but must be sought by genuine 
repentance and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. Mr. 
Calvert interpreted with great readiness, while every eye 
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seemed fixed upon us, and every ear open. After preaching 
I met the Teachers, to inquire into the cause of the war, 
the manner in which it was conducted, etc. On hearing 
the whole, we were led to the conclusion, that the Chris- 
tian party manifested the utmost forbearance, and that 
such mildness in war was never before known in Fiji. 
That the Heathen, who were at least one half of the popu- 
lation, should be all spared on their surrender, and treated, 
not as slaves, but with the utmost kindness, is a conquest 
which Christianity alone could achieve. Many of the 
Heathen had long wished to embrace the Christian religion, 
and all of them seemed to consider the Christianas God 
the true God, or the victory would not have been so 
singularly given them, and such unparalleled mercy shown. 
We continued, every man, employed in one way or other, 
till late in the evening, with the exceptions of a few 
moments spent in eating baked fowl, yam, etc., as at 
Vatoa. We then had a mat placed on the ground, and 
tried (but on my part in vain) to sleep. 

^^ After examining (on the 3Qth) the candidates for 
baptism, the lali was beat, and the chapel was soon filled. 
I baptized twenty-two adults and twenty-two children, 
giving an address before and after, upon the solemn 
engagement upon which they were entering. This service 
occupied nearly two hours ; at the close of which we held 
service under the trees, as before. The entire population 
attended. I preached from Acts ii. 26. Mr. Calvert 
interpreted with great ease; and a more attentive con- 
gregation wps never seen. After service forty-four couples 
were married. I then met the Teachers; afterwards the 
Class-Leaders; and examined all the Teachers and Local 
Preachers as to their Christian experience. Having been 
engaged in this way from nearly day-dawn till almost two 
o'clock, a baked pig with yams, in native fashion, was 
served up, of which we all partook freely, (not having had 
any breakfast,) and then hastened to the ship ; but our 
canoes could not weather the storm; the boat, however, 
succeeded in crossing the reef, and, through broken waves. 
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we reached the vessel in safety/^ Sixteen pigs and a 
number of yams were given by the people, and conveyed 
to the vessel. 

Thus there was peace at Ono, and all the people were 
turning from their old ways. Nowhere else in Fiji had 
the truth prevailed in so remarkable a way, yet it was im- 
possible to pay so much attention to this island as it 
required. There were only six Missionaries in the whole 
group, and one could not be spared to reside in so distant 
and isolated a position. At the late District Meeting, 
before the greatness of the work at Ono was fully known, 
it had been resolved that Silas Faone, a Tongan Teacher, 
who had laboured with zeal and success at Eewa, should be 
sent to this distant island to superintend the infant Church 
there. He went, and was received with every demonstra- 
tion of joy, the people bringing him presents as tokens of 
their gratitude for his coming among them. This man 
was remarkable for his piety and zeal, and carried with 
him the influence resulting from his being a Chief of 
high rank. 

In 1842, the Eev. Thomas Williams visited Ono in a 
canoe. Only three of the inhabitants remained heathen, 
and these embraced the religion of Jesus while the 
Missionary was there. He baptized nearly two hundred 
persons, and greatly admired their seriousness. Among 
the three hundred cliurch-members, he found many whose 
Christian experience was sound and clear, while the people 
generally were eagerly seeking religion. 

A heathen Chief from Mbau, who had set «at with the 
purpose of going to Tonga, had lately drifted to Ono, 
where he stayed some weeks. Instead of being killed and 
eaten with his crew, in Piji fashion, he was surprised at 
receiving the utmost kindness and hospitality. After having 
had a full opportunity of watching the Christians, he said, 
on his arrival at Lakemba, " I now know that Christianity 
is true and good. I have seen people truly in earnest. 
They act differently to those whom we see here ^' (refer- 
ring to the Tongans at Lakemba). '^I now wish to 
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become a Christian^ which I shall do before long; and^ 
when I do. I shall abandon all my old ways. Fiiians will 
be in earnest, when they embrace religion * 

There was one very important pointy on which the effect 
of Christianity had not yet been seen among the new 
converts. With mnch jealousy and misgiving, the 
heathen Chiefs had watched great changes brought about 
by the lotu. Old institutions had been utterly disregarded^ 
and even polygamy denounced as unlawful. But constant 
domestic Drawls had often suggested doubts as to the 
blessings of polygamy, and the Mbau Chief, long before he 
became Christian, replied to a man who said, '^Sir, 
Christianity is an evil. It requires us to give up all our 
wives but one,^' — " Nay, that is right : it is as God intended 
it; and that will not be a difficulty to our becoming 
Christian." The firm standing to their principles by the 
Ono Christians had proved that their religion was no mere 
profession, but was ready, if necessary, to resist even the 
icing's command, if obedience was contrary to the law 
of God. Most anxiously, therefore, the Chiefs regarded 
the momentous question of tribute, and watched uneasily 
the effect of the lotu in this particular. With the 
Christians themselves this was also a difficulty. Hitherto 
they had been under club-law, by which a Chief could go 
and demand anything belonging to the common people. 
By this system all industry was discouraged, and the 
people had no inducement to rise from their poverty into 
a position which would only expose them to the tyrannical 
exactions of their superiors. The Chiefs themselves 
suffered loss from this state of affairs ; for their supplies 
were precarious and scanty. Another great difficulty was 
found in the fact that the people, though they were never 
so willing to pay tribute, did not know exactly to whom it 
was rightly due ; for any one of slight importance could 
go and claim the produce of his poorer neighbour's sty or 
garden. A clearly defined system of rights was greatly 
needed. But to this many, especially of the petty Chiefs, 
demurred. If things came to be put on their right foot- 
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ing^ they felt that some of their claims would be disallowed 
altogether^ while the injustice of their former impositions 
would be declared in the face of all. All these things 
beset the path of the Missionaries in their effort to teach 
and raise the people. Erom the firsts they had strictly 
enjoined the necessity of subjection to those who were in 
authority ; and that the people should diligeyiily provide 
and cheerfully render tribute in property, and willingly 
obey their Chiefs in all reasonable labour and service. AU 
parties were, therefore, watching with great interest the 
effect of Christianity on the temporal condition of every 
class of the people. Ono was the only place of importance 
where the new religion prevailed ; and after the firmness 
of the people in keeping to their principles, it became 
a question of great moment how they would act in the 
matter of tribute. At this time, while so many eyes were 
upon them, the Christian people of Ono cheerfully paid the 
usual tribute, and acknowledged the authority of those 
who were over them. The news of this went, side by side, 
with the news of the spread of the lotu at Ono, and great 
good was thus effected throughout Fiji. 

Tui Nayau and his heathen Chiefs had now lost all 
their partisans at Ono, and the Christian girl was left 
undisturbed, though unable to be married, as the King had 
never formsdly relinquished his claim. 

In addition to the two Tongan Teachers, Silas Faone 
and Jonah Tonga, and the two natives already mentioned, 
there were raised up among the Ono people several men of 
great worth and zeal, who were made very useful. The 
printing-press now furnished a larger supply of books. 
Portions of the New Testament and of Genesis, the First 
and Second Wesleyan Catechisms, and Short Sermons, 
giving a simple system of theological teaching, were 
eagerly sought after by the people, and the sermons were 
greatly treasured by the Teachers, Class-Leaders, and 
Exhorters. Many could read well, and seemed anxious to 
learn, and some began to write as well. 

In October, 1845, Ono was again visited by a Mis* 
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sionary, who was gladdened by tidings of a great work 
of good which had been going on there. On the Sunday 
after Whit-Sunday, while the service at the adjacent island 
of Ndoi was being conducted by Nathan Thataki, — who 
remains to this day a devoted labourer in another part of 
Fiji, — the people began to weep aloud. The preacher was 
much affected and sank down, unable to proceed. A note 
was sent across to Ono to the head Teacher, Silas, who 
immediately came and again assembled the people for 
service; but the emotion and excitement were so great 
that he was not able to preach. They then prayed together, 
and, as in the olden time, the Holy Ghost fell upon them 
in great power. Silas begged the people to go with him to 
Ono, and they crossed over, dividing themselves into parties 
for the different chapels where prayer-meetings were held. 
The holy influence now spread on all hands. Old and 
young became alarmed and earnest about their souls. In 
a few weeks, about two hundred persons showed good 
signs of having been truly saved. Great was the joy of 
these new converts, and whole nights as well as days were 
spent in praise and prayer. Several said they should like 
to die soon, lest they should sin again ; and many offered to 
go to the most dangerous parts of Fiji, to tell about the 
salvation which had made them so happy. 

The Missionary was rather astonished and perplexed at 
finding that eighty-one men had been allowed to exhort 
and preach during the progress of this remarkable move- 
ment. He greatly feared lest he should hurt some of these 
by requiring them to keep silence in public ; and a meeting 
of the Native Helpers, Local Preachers, and Exhorters was 
called. It was a deeply interesting assembly, and all were 
permitted to tell, out of their full and simple hearts, what 
they had experienced of religion. Their testimonies were 
short, clear, and artless. Some of their statements are 
worthy of record. One said, " I love the Lord, I know 
He loves me ; not for anything in me, or for anything 
I have done; but for Christ's sake alone. I trust in 
Christ and am happy. I listen to God, that He may do 
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with me as He pleases. I am thankful to have lived until 
the Lord^s work has begun. I feel it in mj heart ! I hold 
Jesus ! I am happy ! My heart is full of love to God ! " 
Before the meeting closed, Silas was requested to pray. 
He was a man of great power in prayer, and, as he pleaded, 
the general feeling became intense. The Missionary, who 
was very weakly, writes : " The effect upon my poor frame 
was thrilling, but very enlivening. My spirit was quickened 
and refreshed. Bless the Lord, O my soul, for what I see, 
hear, and feel ! What hath God wrought ! ' Blessed and 
praised be His holy name, who only doeth wondrous 
things 1'^' 

On the following day the Missionary met these men 
again; preached and baptized eleven children. In the 
afternoon, he opened a beautiful new chapel, the old one 
having been destroyed by a recent hurricane, which had 
also done great damage to the yam crops. He then had 
an interview with the three principal Chiefs, and made 
arrangements for the regular maintenance of the Teachers, 
and other matters affecting the Society, urging also the 
importance of a regular payment of . tribute to the Chiefs. 
All these counsels were well received. 

Early the next morning, Tubou Toutai, a Tongan Chief 
from Lakemba, came to the Missionary's mat, and asked 
for his prayers, as his canoes were preparing for sea. 
Shortly after, the old Ono Chief came and asked the Mis- 
sionary to accompany him to the other Chiefs, who were 
waiting to receive him, to present a large ball of sinnet, 
begging him to excuse the limited value of the gift, on 
account of their poverty. Two canoes went off to the 
vessel with provisions, and brought back medicines and 
a pair of goats. The Teachers were again met, and 
supplied with the Morning Service of the Book of Common 
Prayer, which was explained to them as a form to be used 
every Sunday morning. Other arrangements of church 
order were made, and the Local Preachers and Exhorters 
again assembled. One of the Exhorters prayed. In his 
prayer, while . referring to the redemption by the blood of 
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Christ, he said : ^' We do not wish to snatch from Thee 
the life Thou hast given. Do with us as seems good.'' 
All responded heartily, and the movement was overpower- 
ing. The Missionary asked some to tell their Christian 
experience. 

Thomas Thiri said : " I know that God has justified me 
tlirough the sacred blood of Jesus. I know assuredly that 
I am reconciled to God. I know of the work of God in 
my soul. The sacred Spirit makes it clear to me. I wish 
to preach the Gospel, that others also may know Jesus.'* 

Zechariah Wavoli said: "The Spirit works mightily 
in my soul. I love all men, especially the servants of God. 

William Raivakatuku was asked whether he was afraid 
of death. He replied : " I listen only to God. If He 
appoints me to die, I am not in the least afraid." 

Julius Mbajinikeli [said : " One good thing I know, — 
the sacred blood of Jesus. I desire nothing else." 

Silas Faone said : " I have a rejoicing heart. I greatly 
rejoice. When in Tonga, I had the love of God, but it 
was not complete. In Rewa I had it also. Now, in Ono, 
my love is perfected. It is full ! I wish only to live to 
God through Jesus." 

From among the eighty-one men who had been employed 
by Silas, ten were selected as Local Preachers, eight of 
whom were to accompany the Missionary, to be sent to dif- 
ferent parts of Fiji. The rest were made Prayer-Leaders. 
These eight were quite cheerful about leaving; and the 
meeting was closed with prayer. Several prayed, and all 
were deeply moved, especially when Silas exclaimed, with 
simple fervour, "They go. They are free to go. We stay 
on this small island agreeably to Thy will. We would all 
go^ Thou knoweat, to make known the good tidings." 

In the evening, the Missionary visited a Local Preacher 
who had been ill for three years. In reply to the question, 
"Are you afraid to die?" the good man said, with great 
calmness and simplicity, "No. I am sheltered. The 
great Saviour died for me. The Lord's wrath is removed. 
I am His." To another remark he answered, " Death is a 
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fearfully great thing, but I fear it not. There is a Saviour 
below the skies/^ 

The next day was Sunday, when the Missionary, though 
very poorly, preached in the morning, and afterwards ad- 
ministered the sacrament of the Lord's Supper to nearly 
three hundred communicants. After sleeping awhile, he 
held a lovefeast in the afternoon, at which many spoke 
with simplicity and power. On the Monday morning he 
sang and prayed with the people on the beach, and then 
went on board, accompanied by the eight Exhorters, five of 
whom were married and took their wives with them. On 
the following day they called at Vatoa, where one couple 
was married, and five persons were baptized. 

It was not till nearly a year after this that Ono had 
another visit from a Missionary. In September, 1846, the 
Rev. John Watsford was appointed to remove from Viwa 
to Lakemba> and, on his way, called with the Rev. R. B. 
Lyth at Ono. Some dif&culties had arisen through the 
mismanagement of the head Teacher, who, as already 
stated, was a Chief of rank, and had carried matters with a 
somewhat high hand, assuming great authority, and re- 
ceiving many presents. The Papists also tried to get to 
work on the island, and the Teachers and people needed 
oversight and instruction. The Missionary at Lakemba, 
Mr. Calvert, was broken in health, and unable to work his 
wide Circuit ; yet it was deemed best to leave Mr. Watsford 
for one year at Ono. Here, then, with his wife and 
children, he remained, whilst Mr. Lyth went on to 
Lakemba, to remove his family and goods to Yiwa. 

In about five months Mr. Watsford wrote to say that 
things were in a cheering state, and that he was taking great 
pains with the Local Preachers, meeting them twice a week, 
and adopting plans to set them thinking for themselves, — an 
end always difficult to reach with the natives. An Infant 
School was established in each town; but the Missionary 
complained of want of school apparatus. Many of the 
boys and girls could read well, and write a good hand. 
Mr. Watsford also paid great attention to the prosperity of 
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the people in other ways. He persuaded them to lay by 
larger stocks of arrowroot for the children and sick, and to 
boil down the sugar-cane juice. He also contrived a 
machine to help them in rope-making, and tried to show 
them how they might manufacture their sinnet more easily 
and economically. He wanted to bring pumps into use for 
the canoes, and blocks to ease the labour of hoisting the 
sail ; but it was hard work fighting against the prejudices 
of the people, and moving their apathetic contentment 
with their old Fijian ways. Medicines were administered 
with great success, although, in this respect also, there was 
much prejudice to contend with, and many of the remedies 
were ridiculously misapplied. Mr. Watsford's lancet broke, 
— for such things soon rust and become brittle in the 
Islands, — and he was obliged to use a penknife instead, until 
further supplies came. 

This arrival of supplies at the different Stations of the 
Mission was an affair of no small importance, and only 
occurring at long and uncertain intervals. Many were the 
inconveniences and sufi'erings and dangers resulting from 
this delay; but these were not complained of, or even men- 
tioned, except when friendly correspondence between the 
different Stations made them known, and brought about 
such an interchange of comforts as the slender store of 
each could afford. A glimpse of how things went at the 
lone Station at Ono will instruct and interest those at 
home, and perhaps stir them up to pray more earnestly for 
blessings on the far-off Missionary and his household. In 
one of his letters, Mr. Watsford writes, referring to his 
wife's recent confinement without the ordinary comforts 
and attention lier case demanded : — " It was an anxious 
time. If it please God, I never wish to be alone again on 
such an occasion ; and I wish that no other brother, with 
experience anything like mine, will ever be alone at such a 
time. It is going through the fire; and a Missionary 
should, if called to it, pass through the burning flame; 
but it is questionable whether it is well to take him, or let 
him go, through.'^ In the same letter he says : " There 
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cannot possibly be any place in the world, I should think, 
as bad as Ono for mosquitoes. I thought Rewa was bad 
enough, but it is nothing to Ono. No rest day or night, 
I cannot tell you how we have been tormented. When 
your letters came, we did not know what to do to get them 
read. We could not sit down to it. We had to walk, one 
with the candle and one reading, and both thrashing at 
them with all our might. We could not sit to get our 
food. And, although we did everything we could to keep 
them out of the curtains, yet they get in in numbers, and 
night after night we can get no sleep. Mrs. W. was 
wearied out, and James was bitten most fearfully. Very 
many of the people went to sleep at Mana, an island free 
from mosquitoes, on the reef, and they advised us to go 
there, which we did at last. We had a house taken there, 
and lived there three weeks. We then came back to 
Ono Levu. Since then we have had hot weather, and fewer 
mosquitoes ; but lately we have had much rain, and they 
are now very troublesome. I am scratching and kicking 
with all my might while I write this. They 'never tire nor 
stop to rest.' 

" Our flour is very bad. We have had to throw a good 
deal away ; and what we eat is very bad ; it sticks to one's 
teeth, and not to one's ribs. It must have been made from 
smutty wheat, or from some which, after it was cut, got 
wet with rain in the field, and grew, as, I think, the 
farmers call it ; or the casks of flour must have been in the 
sea ; and although pork or beef may be preserved by salt, 
yet flour and butchers' knives vakamasima'd, ('salted,') as you 
call it, will not do. I am inclined to believe that the first 
is the case, and that the fellow is a rogue who supplied it." 

When the Kev. Walter Lawry was on his tour, as 
Superintendent of the Missions, he was requested to call at 
Ono, on his way from the Friendly Isles, and to bring 
Mr. Watsford and family away with him. On September 
10th, 1847, he has in his journal : — 

"We made Ono, and received a note from Mr. Watsford, but could not 
anclio]: the vessel, as the small opening in the reef only admits a boat at 

9 
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certain times of tide, and throngh this opening there is generally siich a rush 
of the waves &om without, meeting the mighty flood from within, that the 
passage is not merely dangerous, but awfully terrific. The same precisely is 
the case at Lakemba, where we had to * shoot the gulf * in our whale-boat, 
with four oars, and Captain Buck at the steer-oar, all of which were knocked 
about as a leaf is tossed by the mountain torrent. In Tain was the cry of 
* Larboard oars,* and then * Starboard oars : ' for, when all was done that 
skill and strength could do, the war of the elements set us at nought. Then 
Providence sent aid to maritime skill, without which we could not have 
re-entered the open ocean on our way to the brig. Our work is rendered 
very trying by these reefs, where no harbour exists for the vessel, and only 
such rapid gulfs for our boats. But Ono is a little gem in the Christian's 
eye; for nearly all the adult population are consistent members of the 
Christian Church, and all the children are under instruction. The total 
number of souls is four hundred and seventy-four, and of church-members 
three huudred and ten.** 

At the next District Meeting it was resolved that Ono 
needed and should still have special attention^ and that a 
Missionary should be sent for another year. The Rev. 
David Hazlewood was appointed to go, and the following 
extracts from his journal are full of interest : — 

" Ono, Oct. 25th, 1848. — ^After calms and foul winds, and calling at 
Lakemba to land Mr. Calvert and the goods for that Station, we this morn- 
ing came within sight of Ono. When we approached the entrance of the reef, 
the natives came off in a canoe to take us and our goods ashore. We were 
no sooner with the Ono people, than we felt onmlves safe and at home. 
They had to work with all their might, as the current was running fearfally 
out at the entrance. But as love feels no load, the people here think 
nothing too difficult, or too much, to do for a Missionary. They also gave 
the Captain as many yams as he could stow away, as their contributions to 
the work of God ; besides some native curiosities to Mr. I^awry, for the 
bazaar at New Zealand. Sunday, 30th. — I preached at Ono Levu, the chief 
town of Ono, from 1 Cor. i. 23, to a deeply interesting and serious congre- 
gation. How difTerent even the external appearance of these Christians from 
that of the Heathen I These indicate in their countenances the dreadful 
state of their minds, whilst the Christians as evidently show the change 
which has taken place within. Nov. 1st. — Having brought sixty copies of 
the Fijian New Testament, as the share for this place, I this day began fold- 
ing the first half-sheet. Folding, stitching, and binding is new and strange 
work to me; but I found the advantage of the little instruction I had 
received from Messrs. Williams and Calvert on this subject, and did them, 
not elegantly, but as well as I could, which perhaps would be almost as 
strong and serviceable as others more engaging to the eye. A few days 
after I began, four or five of our Native Local Preachers came, and kindly 
offered their assistance, which was gladly accepted. I taught them to fold 
and stitch, and they were a very great help to me, so that we finished them 
in five weeks, which, for ns novices, I considered a great achievement. Our 
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humble efforts at binding might be laughed at by librarians, bat were highly 
appreciated by the mitutored eyes and minds of the natives. They paid for 
them well in natiTe produce, chiefly in sinnet, which is very needful for 
Mission purposes in Fgi. 4th. — I went with my wife and children to 
Matokaua, a village about two or three miles from Ono Lcyu, and preached 
from Eph, iv. 30, imd baptized four children. The people showed us every 
mark of respect and kindness. We visited two or three very aged women, 
who, it was said, had never seen a white woman or child before. They 
expressed great astonishment, and seemed not to know how to make enongh 
of us. 6th. — I had the Teachers and Local Preachers together, to hear 
them read, and lecture to them, and examine them, and answer such ques- 
tions as they might propose ; which practice I continued every Tuesday and 
Friday. Sunday, 7th. — I preached in the morning at Ono Levu, from Matt, 
iii. 11, 12, and afterwards baptized ten children and one adult. I 
endeavoured to show the nature of baptism, as the sign of our covenant with 
God, its obligation on us as a command of Christ, and the necessity of keep* 
ing this covenant constantly in remembrance, etc. ; and we had a good time« 
May the Lord baptize us aU with the Holy Ghost, and with fire 1 In the 
afternoon I went to Waini, and preached on FhUip and the Eunuch, and 
baptized three children^ 

** Our weekly services at Ono are as follows : — Sunday : morning, prayer- 
meeting ; forenoon, the adults and children assemble to chant the Conference 
Catechism, or Taro LekcUeka, a shorter Catechism prepared by Mr. Hunt ; 
immediately after which we have preaching ; afternoon, preaching. Mon- 
day : forenoon, the children's school, at which each one repeats as much as 
he or she remembers of the sermons preached on the preceding day. The 
children's school is held in the forenoon of every day in the week, except 
Saturday. In the afternoon the adults meet, and are also questioned con- 
cerning the sermons of the preceding day ; and I am happy to say, that I 
genersdiy hear the entire substance of the sermons they have heard on the 
Sabbath, and sometimes on the week-days too. The Fijians certainly appear 
to have most excellent memories, when they like to exercise them. When 
this is over, they chant a little of the Catechism, and then hold a prayer- 
meeting. On Tuesdays and Fridays, in addition to the infant and adult 
schools, I meet the Teachers, as above mentioned. On Wednesdays I 
preach at Ono Levu, hold Leaders'-Meeting, and give out the work for the 
following week. On Thursdays we have preaching at the other towns, one 
of which I usually take myself. In the afternoon we hold a sort of juvenile 
Class-Meeting. Friday : schools and Teachers'-Meeting as above. Saturday 
afternoon, prayer-meeting. These, in addition to cQspensing medicines, 
visiting the sick, etc., you may suppose are sufficient to keep one fully 
employed. No moment lingers unemployed in Ono. May the Lord crown 
our multiplied means with success 1 20th. — Intending to administer the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper on the following day, I translated an 
abstract of the Communion Service of the Church of England. Sunday, 
21st. — I preached in the forenoon from 1 Cor. ii. 28, 29 ; and in the after- 
noon administered the emblems of the Saviour's dying love to the Ono Levu 
people. We had an excellent time. The Lord was in His ordinance, and 
we felt it indeed good to be there. Many wept aloud, and the tears were 

9 2 
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seen streaming finom the e^es of many others. To avoid confosion, I called 
them up to the communion-rails hy Classes, two Classes at a time, which 
answered well. On the following Sahhath I administered it, in like manner, 
to the p^ple from the other towns ; which made ahont an equal division of 
the communicants, they heing too many to take it together at once. Dec. 
14th. — I visited a good nnmher of Heathen from another island, who came 
here to hring some Ono people, who had drifted away in a strong wind when 
coming from Lakemha, and were supposed to he lost. I preached to them, 
as I did also in the following week ; and endeavoured to show them the 
stQKriority of Christianity over Heathenism in all respects, hoth temporal 
and spiritual. Having learned pretty well what Heathenism is at Somo- 
Bcmio, I endeavoured to show them its ahsurdities, and the unreasonableness 
jmd danger of neglecting the bkssings of the Gospel when offered, etc. 
They, hesurd with good attention, and, I hope, not without some profit. One 
of them embraced Christianity while at Ono, and many more have embraced 
it since. 15th. — I endeavoured to teach a young Chief and Teacher here 
the use of the compass, which is very important in this isolated place, of 
which they appear now fully sensible. He seemed very apt at learning it. 
25th, Christmas-day. — We had an excellent time at our prayer-meeting in 
the morning, and also at our preaching in the forenoon. Many of the 
people wept and shouted aloud for joy at the commemoration of the birth of 
the Lord of life and glory ; and, what is better, they show, by their lives, 
that their professions of love are not professions merely, but a blessed reality. 
After service, the people partook of their Christmas feast in our garden. 
Their fare was plain; but they partook of it with gladness and unity of 
hearts. Eating together in this way was unknown to them in their 
heathen state ; but they now enjoy it exceedingly, and it tends to promote 
brotherly feelings. 

" 29th. — ^We held a love-feast at Ono Leva, at which most of the people 
from all the other towns were present. Between thirty and forty spoke 
their religious experience, briefly, but to the point, and with deep feeling. 
I will give an abstract of what some of them related ; and am only sorry 
that I cannot give it the effect which it would have, if spoken in their own 
language and own manner. Nathan Thataki, Local Preacher, said, — 'I 
have formerly shown my early experience. "When I first heard the Gospel 
{ireached, I repented, and was very much ashamed. I became acquainted 
with my sins one Sunday. I looked to every thing on earth, but found no 
Saviour : I then looked to Jesus, and knew tiiat in Him I had salvation.' 
Joel Ketetha, a very acceptable Local Preacher, said, — * Julias Naulavoumet 
me one Sunday, (I did not know it was Sunday, being a Heathen,) and took 
hold of my hand, and said, " Young man, what are you seeking in the 
world ? If you are seeking happiness in riches, or anything else this earth 
can afford, you will not find it. Seek ihe Lord, and you will find it." * He began 
to attend the means of grace, and Julias's words ended in his sound conversion. 
Meshach Senimbaa, Teacher, said, — * One great thing I know is, my sins ; 
another is, the love of God. It is a new thing for me to love men. "When I hear 
of men that I have not seen, I love them ; and I love those I have seen. I know 
that this is (the effect of) the love of God (in my soul).' Zephaniah Tui Moala, 
the old Chief, — * These are new things to me in these days ' (referring to our 
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love-feasts). 'I did not know them formerly. My soul is Hnmbled. I 
r^oice greatly in the Lord. I rejoice greatly for sending His servants/ It 
was a great effort for him to speak, through the deep feeling of his soul. 
Jonah Tonga, Tongan Teacher, — * I desire that Crod may rule over (or direct) 
me. I desire not to govern myself. I know that I am a child of God : I 
know that God is my Father. My friends wrote for me to go to Tonga ; 
but I wondered at it. I wish to obey the Father of my soul.' Isaiah Yata, 
Local Preacher, — ' I know that God is near, and helps me sometimes in my 
work. I love all men. I do not fear death ; one thing I fear, the Lord.' 
Ham Rara, Local Preacher, — ' Sometimes I did not expect to live so long as 
to-day ; therefore I strive to do the wUl of God. I rqoioe that the Lord 
has called me to His work. If God see fit to take me to another land, to 
preach the Gospel, well : if He see fit that I should die in Ono, very good. 
I intend that God should rule me.' . Joel Moto, Local Preacher, — 'I 
repented. I could not rest. I knew how great the wrath of God was. I 
feared only for many months, perhaps four ; then the Spirit of God bore 
witness with my spirit that I was His child. Sometimes I still feel that my 
sins are great, but that God saves me again.' Leva Soko, a female Class-Leader, 
a most holy woman, amongst other things, said, — * My child died, but I loved 
God the more. My body has been much afflicted, but I love Him the more. 
I know that death would only unite me to God.' John Toka, Teacher from 
Qngea, a native of Ono, but who was here on a visit, spoke very affectingly 
and nobly : — * I did not leave Ono (to go to Ongea) that I might have more 
food. I desired to go that I might preach Christ. I was struck with 
stones twice while in my own house ; but I could bear it. When the canoes 
came, they pillaged my garden ; but my mind was not pained at it : I bore 
it only. If I am to eat vua ni kacu, ("bad food,") very good;' — ^he 
meant, for the cause of Christ. Poor fellow, there is a sad contrast 
between Ono and Ongea ; the former being one of the best islands in Fiji 
for food, and Ongea one of the worst ; yet he was nobly willing to endure any- 
thing for the people's sake and the Gospel's. Elijah Mbila, — ' I know that 
there is no good thing in my heart. I know that God is near me every 
day. I know that my life is short, and I wish to finish it in serving God.' 
"William Raivakatu, Local Preacher, — * When I am in Ono, I receive much 
of the Holy Spirit ; and when I sail to other lands, it is the same. Some- 
times I have been in death ; but my mind was firm, — it did not shake ; I 
did not fear.' And he had been near death in its most frightful form, too. 
Julias Mbajiuikeli, Local Preacher, — * I am a very bad man ; there is no 
good thing in me ; but I know the love of God. There are not two great 
things in my mind ; there is one only, — the love of God for the sake of 
Christ. I know that I am a child of God. I wish to repent and believe 
every day till I die.' Fifita, a Tonga woman, — * I know that I am recon- 
ciled to God througl^ Jesus Christ. I trish to live to hear the Gospel; for 
this only I wish to live in the world.* Daniel, a Local Preacher, spoke 
well. Among other things, he said, *I wish to pray much. I read of 
Daniel praying three times a day, and of Jesus praying all night. I wish to 
pray very much.' Silvanus, a Tongan Class- Leader, said, he was con- 
vinced of sin while hearing the late Mr. Cross. ' My mind is like Paul's $ 
i leave the things that are behind^ and reach forth to those which are 
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before : I press towards the mark for the prize of mj high calling, which is 
of Ood in Christ Jesus. I do not wish to live for earthly riches, but for 
God only.' Jeremiah, Tongan Teacher, Mid, — *I have heard of the way 
in which others were brought to God : some by hearing the Missionaries. 
The Talaialas (Missionaries) were taught by their parents when children' 
(alluding to Mrs. Hazlewood's experience, who had preceded him). ' My 
father and mother taught me also ; they taught me in the knowledge of god 
abo ; bat it was a false god. They beat me to make me worship a fake god, 
and I became wise in the worship of false gods. But when my parents died, 
I rejected them, and unbraced Christianity.' 

" During the month of January we had heavy rains ; and the weather 
being excessively hot, the mosquitoes became so annoying, that, towards the 
end of the month, we could get no rest day or night. Our bed curtains 
were not proof against them ; and for several nights we sat up, brushing 
them away from ourselves and our children ; till, not being able to endure 
auy longer, we removed to a little island on the barrier-reef, a mile or two 
from the larger islands. Here we were pretty free from mosquitoes ; and 
Mrs. Hazlewood and children were obliged to remain for several months. I 
used to go backwards and forwards every day, to attend to the services, the 
sick, etc., which was a great tax on my time, and in rough weather very 
unpleasant, and not without danger, going in little canoes. 

"March 15th. — ^According to promise, I preached a missionary sermon. 
Most of the people (men) from edl the towns came to hear; and I endea- 
voured to show them what most of them were ignorant of before ; namely, 
the rise and progress of Methodism, and its present state, and number of 
Ministers and members ; how the Ministers were supported by the contri- 
butions of the people ; and the present state of many heathen nations. I 
also endeavoured to impress on their minds the large expenditure necessarily 
consequent on Mission work ; that when we first go into a heathen land, we 
have no support whatever from the people of the land ; that all our support 
must come from those who have embraced Christianity, and loved immortal 
souls ; that it was the duty of all who experienced the benefits of Chris- 
tianity, to endeavour to extend those benefits to all men ; that all who know 
the Lord ore expected to lend a hand to the work of the Lord ; that I did 
not reprove them by saying this, as I was happy to see they were doing 
what they could, and hoped they would consider it a duty, and still continue 
to do so. I read a short report, a copy of which several of the Local 
Preachers were eager to obtain. After sermon, I called upon three of them 
to pray, which they did with their whole heart and voice. It was something 
new to them, and I hope will not be without benefit. 

" 22Dd. — ^A canoe arrived from the islands near Lakemba, but brought no 
letters from our dear brethren, as it came unexpectedly. We heard, however, 
of several painful circumstances which had recently occurred ; the worst of 
which was the murder of Josiah, one of our Teachers at Lomaloma, by the 
Heathen there. He was a native of this place ; and his friends here per- 
formed the usual ceremonies for the dead, by making food, etc. I am happy 
to say, that I did not hear a murmur or desire of revenge in any way 
expressed by his friends. I believe the worst thing they wi&ed concerning 
the murderers was, the conversion of their souls to God and holiness. 
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" 24th. — I leictared to the Teachers on the foreign words introduced into 
the New Testament, showing that they were as few as possible, but that we 
were under the necessity of introducing some few. I endeavoured to make 
them understand their meaning, that those passages in which they occur 
might not be as a blank to them. In a subsequent meeting, I asked them 
if they understood and remembered the signification I had given, and was 
h&ppy to find that my endeavour was not in vain. 

" 31st. — In our Teachers' Meeting we read the nineteenth chapter of St. 
John's Gospel. It happened to fall to the lot of an old Teacher, Joseph, to 
read the eighteenth verse ; which is, * "Where they crucified Him, and two 
other with Him, on either side one, and Jesus in the midst.' He read it 
with some difficulty, and then burst into tears, and wept aloud. And that 
his were not tears of mere natural sympathy, his conduct fully testifies*. 
This man was once a cannibal, though not many of the present generation 
of Ono people have been. 

" Apnl 5th. — The wind for some days had been strong ; but to-day it 
increased mightily, and continued to increase till midnight, when it blew a 
fearful hurricane. Myself and one of our dear little girls were at Ono Levu ; 
and my wife and two other children were on the little island on the reef, 
mentioned before. I and one of our Teachers sat up all night, watching oiur 
house, and expecting every renewed blast to bring it to the ground. The 
roar of the sea, and the howling of the wind, and the rain descending in 
almost a solid mass, made it a most dismal night. Such was the roar of the 
wind in the trees, and the breakers on the reef, that we did not hear the 
crash of a house which fell not half a dozen yards from where we were 
sitting. But where were my dear wife and children ? On a little island on 
the weather-side of the land, where they might, by one vast billow, be all 
swept in a moment into the foaming abyss, without the possibility of human 
aid. But where was our faith? Was there not One sitting above the 
water-floods, who could say to the proud waves, ' Hitherto shalt thou come, 
but no further?' Yea, and in Him our souls confided; and I felt but little 
doubt that their lives would be precious in His sight, and that He would 
either still the waves, or preserve them in the midst of them. He did the 
latter. In the morning, the rain having ceased, and the wind moderated in 
a slight degree, I walked out to see what had been done during the night. 
As might be expected, I found that many houses had fallen ; and in many 
places the ground was literally covered with fallen banana and bread-finit 
trees. I hastened to the sea-side, and looked towards the little island, on 
the safety of which all my earthly comforts depended. We could not discern 
any house distinctly, and concluded that ours had fallen during the night ; 
but were happy to see that the trees, etc., made their usual appearance, and 
had not been materially disturbed. But there still appeared no possibility 
of approach to them, — the waves running and the wind blowing as if pro- 
pelled by some almighty engine ; as, indeed, I know not who that had seen 
them would have been disposed to deny that they were. About mid-day, 
however, the wind having somewhat abated, eight of the natives ventured to 
attempt a passage in two little paddling canoes, the life-boats of Fiji. They 
succeeded, and returned in the evening, having the wind aft,^ and set my 
heart quite at rest coneeming my treasuris ther^ Our house, in which 
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they were, had fallen, as we suspected, during the night, and they had made 
their escape into a small house belonging to one of onr Teachers ; which 
they managed so to prop np as to serve them for the night ; bat early in the 
morning the waves came np into it, and they were obliged to flee, and bmld 
a little temporary shed on higher ground, and farther from the sea. The 
men who went removed the house of the Teacher, just mentioned, up to a 
safer situation, where we afterwards remained till we got a new house built. 
My canoe shared the fate of several others ; being drawn np high on the 
beach, it was carried back into the sea by the waves, and dashed to pieces ; 
part of it being again thrown up on land in one place, and part in another : 
they were, however, collected, and afterwards put together again. It was 
not until the third day that I could venture across the water, to see my dear 
wife and children, the wind being still very strong. I found her quite com- 
fortable, her mind having been kept in peace, free from all anxiety as to the 
result of her trying situation. Some of our people who were away at a little 
uninhabited island, not more than twenty or thirty miles off, knew nothing of 
the hurricane till they came home. We have not heard whether it reached 
Lakemba. We deem it a great mercy that it did not happen two or three 
mouths earlier, as, had it been the case, it would have left the people in great 
distress, or even quite in famine, as has frequently been the case in former 
years; but the yam crop was so far advanced as not to be materially 
injiu^d by it, except that a good many rotted through the abundance of 
ram." 

At the next District Meeting in 1848, it was found 
necessary to adhere to the original arrangement of limiting 
Mr. Hazlewood's residence at Ono to one year; and he was 
accordingly removed, and Joel Bulu, a deeply pious Tongan 
Teacher, who had been well tried in the Fijian work, was 
sent to supply his place. In December Joel wrote to the 
Missionaries : — 

"The work of God prospers at Ono. Some of the 
young men (who had been unfaithful) repent, and have 
oegun to meet in Class. The people are in earnest. I also 
endeavour to be in earnest, I visit the towns, and from 
house to house. I question them, instruct them, and pray 
with them, and we are at rest in the love of God. "We 
have had a profitable infant-school feast, I endeavour to 
teach the youths the meaning of the Holy Scriptures. At 
one lovefeast at Ndoi, the Holy Spirit wrought mightily in 
our hearts, and many stated their enjoyment of the Divine 
favour. In one week I go to Waini, and meet the Classes j 
one week to Ndoi, animeet the Classes; one week at 
Matokana, and one week at Ono Levu ; and this I shall 
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attend to quarterly. Please write to me, and tell me what 
I must do ; for there is no Missionary near, to whom I can 
apply for information as to how I shall act in some cases. 
Remember me in your prayers, that I may have help, and 
that my mind may be- enlightened to know what is right 
for me to do in the Church at Ono.'' 

This Teacher was a man of great value, and proved him- 
self so well worthy of the confidence placed in him, that 
he was received on trial as an Assistant Missionary, and, in 
due time, ordained by the imposition of hands, receiving 
authority to administer the sacraments. Most zealously and 
efl&ciently did he labour in Ono, until the claims of other 
parts of Fiji made his help more needed elsewhere, when 
other men, carefully trained by the indefatigable Mr. Lyth, 
were sent to Onov 

This island is now thoroughly Christian, and the people 
have been hearty and consistent in their religious pro- 
fession, ^^ adorning the doctrine of God our Saviour in all 
things.'^ No other place in Fiji has yielded, as yet, so full 
and quick a return of success, and nowhere else has the 
work been so permanent. More agents have been raised 
Yip here than at any other Station; probably not less than 
fifty. Some of these have proved zealous and acceptable 
labourers at home, and others have gone forth to (Ustant 
parts of Piji, hazarding their lives, that they might preach 
"the unsearchable riches of Christ.^' One has gained the 
martyr^s crown, and many more are still faithfully at work, 
spreading the knowledge of the GospeL 
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* 

LAKEMBA. 

Soon after the arrival of Mr. Hunt and his companions, 
when it was resolved that the Missionaries should separate, 
and thus spread their forces more widely, Mr. Calvert was 
left alone at Lakemba. 

The work already done was considerable. Much evil 
had been hindered, much light spread and actual good ac- 
complished, the number of church-members now amounting 
to two hundred and thirty-eight, with many on trial, and 
many more in the schools. Native Teachers had been 
raised up and placed in four towns on Lakemba : Wathi- 
wathi, Waitamou, Narothake, and Nukunuku ; and on 
four dependent islands : Oneata, Mothe; Ono, and Namuka. 
There was a well-built chapel, erected by the Tongans, 
near the Mission premises, capable of holding five hundred' 
people. 

All this encouraged the llilissionaries to push their enter- 
prise further, and try new ground. They saw the evil of 
placing men alone on separate Stations ; but the demand' 
was so pressing from several directions that they could not 
refuse to scatter themselves over as large a surface as pos- 
sible. Thus it came to pass that Mr. Calvert was left alone 
at Lakemba in 1839. He had only arrived about six 
months before, and knew very little of the people or their 
language. The Circuit was large and laborious, including 
thirteen towns on the island of Lakemba, and twenty-four 
surrounding islands, at distances varying from eighteen to 
a hundred and forty miles. 

The pilfering tendencies of the natives made a residence 
among them anything but desirable. Besides iron pots 
and frying-pans, and articles of barter from the store, the 
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two tea-kettles had disappeared from the Mission kitchen. 
One night the reed wall of one of the dwelKng-houses was 
cut through, and nearly fifty articles of wearing apparel 
taken away. None of the inmates were disturbed; and 
this was well ; for a heap of stones left just outside showed 
that the burglars were prepared for more mischief if they 
had been surprised. On this occasion the King and his- 
brother expressed great indignation at the behaviour of the 
natives, and several children related to the culprits had a 
finger cut off in consequence. Considering all these things, 
it is hardly to be wondered at that Mr. Calvert was rather 
uneasy at being left alone, and, at first, found it difficult to 
sleep soundly. Believing that if he showed his actual love 
for the Chiefs and people, he should thereby not only serve 
them, but get rid of much of his own anxiety and mis- 
giving, he set about his work in earnest, doing all the 
good he could to the bodies and souls of all with whom he 
came in contact. He laboured to be kind in word and 
deed to Chiefs and people, and visited many in their houses. 
While this plan of acting was greatly helpful in gaining a 
knowledge of the language, . it was also beneficial to those 
visited and conversed with ; prejudices were removed, and 
kind feelings enkindled in the hearts of the people. The 
plan succeeded admirably. A better state of things was 
brought about remarkably soon; the Missionary could 
sleep comfortably; and "he reported, '^We are now free 
from robberies and insult, and live in great peace : your 
Missionaries and cause are respected by the Chiefs and 
natives, so that the Mission appears to have obtained a firm 
and permanent establishment here.'^ 

As yet, this new Mission had not produced enough native 
help to carry on the work efficiently, and here the con- 
nexional principle of Methodism came in well; for word 
was sent to Tonga how matters stood, and forthwith, 
although forming a separate District, ten proved men 
were sent thence to help the Missionaries in Fiji. These, 
with their wives and fifteen children, reached Lakemba, in 
a canoe sent by King George, on the 'ZTih. of July, The 
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sight of these nobly devoted Christians, who had left their 
own privileged home for the darkness and danger of Fiji, 
greatly inspirited the Missionary, who gave them a hearty 
welcome, and sent four of them on to Eewa by the first 
opportunity. The rest remained in the Lakemba Circuit, 
to strengthen places where inefficient teachers bad been, 
and to enter on fresh scenes of labour, as they might 
open. 

In the mean time Tui Nayau, the King, was opposing 
Christianity resolutely, but in secret, while Toki, his 
brother, showed from the first a determined and open re- 
sistance. At the large town of Nasangkalu, two persona 
had renounced Heathenism, and others were evidently dis- 
posed to follow them. Mr. Calvert, thinking it best to act 
quite openly, and thus prevent suspicion, went to the King 
and his brother, and laid the case plainly before them, 
begging that such of their people as wished to become 
Christians might be allowed to do so without molestation* 
The Chiefs were assured that, so far from the converts faiU 
ing in due respect, labour, or tribute, they would be in- 
structed and required, as Christians, to pay full attention to 
their duty in all these matters. Both agreed that Christianity 
was " a very good thing,'' and promised to leave the people 
of Nasangkalu to worship God, if they saw fit. Cheered 
by the success of his interview, the Missionary set off next 
day to the town in question, when, on his way, he met two 
women, who told him that they had just been to Nasang*- 
kalu, by the King's order, to forbid the people to become 
Christians, and to order such aa disobeyed to leave the 
town and seek shelter elsewhere. On his arrival, he found 
that the King's message had produced its effect, and the 
people refused to attend to his teaching. One man, how- 
ever, followed the leading of his convictions rather than his 
fears, and, banished from home, cheerfully forsook all for 
Christ's sake, and, for safety, became servant to a Tongan, 
near the Mission-house, where he made good use of the 
instruction he received, and was sent, some time after, as 
Teacher to the distant island of Vatoa, where he laboured 
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with fidelity and success^ until his useful and consistent life 
was finished by a happy death. 

The islands roimd Lahemha were brought under the 
influence of the truth simultaneously with the spread 
and triumph of the Gospel in Ono. In the case of each 
there was the same opposition, and the same eventual 
yielding of error to truth. 

At Oneata, forty miles south-east from Lakemba, the 
efforts of a Fijian Teacher, with those of the old Taliitians 
already mentioned, together with frequent visits from the 
Missionaries, had produced great good. Many gave every 
proof of genuine conversion. Some young men became 
useful in prayer-meetings and schools, and a few as 
Exhorters and Local Preachers. The principal Christian 
Chief, Josiah Tumhola, was a kind and intelligent man, of 
great good-nature and simplicity of character. His piety 
was deep and earnest, and his efforts as a Local Preacher 
were acceptable. He held office as ambassador to Lakemba> 
and, when paying visits there in this capacity to bring 
tribute, exercised a good influence of restraint on the King 
and his brother. 

The converts at Oneata increased, until the majority were 
Christians. Early in 1842, a new chapel was built, with 
great labour, and, as the Missionaries thought, far too large. 
But just then the King of Lakemba sent a message by a 
heathen Oneata priest, requesting that all would lotu, as it 
was not desirable for so small an island to be divided. 
Many were only waiting for this permission, and forthwith 
the head Chief, the priests, and remaining Heathen of 
Oneata professed Christianity, and helped to finish the 
chapel, which was now just the right size for the whole of 
the inhabitants to assemble in. 

The head Chief had several wives, one of whom was of 
high rank, being the daughter of a former Lakemban 
King, and given in acknowledgment of service rendered 
to her father by the late Chief of Oneata. The present 
Chief took her when his predecessor died, and now nobly 
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gave her up, thereby losing the prestige and profit of such 
an alliance, while he became lawfully married to the wife of 
his youth, by whom he had children. The lady of rank 
returned to her friends. 

In April, 1849, the new chapel was opened and filled 
with earnest worshippers. These Oneata people axe sin- 
gularly independent in character, and have thus escaped 
the servitude which oppresses so many of the small islands. 
They are very industrious and enterprising. Besides plant- 
ing abundance of food, and manufacturing articles for 
tribute, they have excelled their neighbours in commerce, 
engaging and supporting canoe carpenters, and thus 
enlarging their means of communication with other parts 
of the group, whence they obtained various commodities, 
such as crockery and mats, which were not made among 
themselves. Somehow they boldly kept their canoes from 
the grasp of superior Chiefs, and thus their intercourse 
with other islands has been considerable. On becoming 
Christians, they spread diligently tlie knowledge of the 
Gospel wherever they voyaged, so that in many places they 
were made useful. 

At Vanuambalavu especially, good was thus done. This 
is a large and populous island, seventy miles north by west 
from Lakemba, half way to Somosomo, to which it is 
tributary. The people of this island and the Oneatans were 
related, and had the same gods ; and, therefore, according 
to Fijian custom, enjoyed the privilege of swearing at each 
other and pilfering each other's goods with impunity. 
Their intercourse was frequent, chiefly for the purpose of 
trade, when the Oneata people brought canoes and mats, 
receiving in return cloth and sinnet. Dancing and singing 
always accompanied these visits; but now the new converts 
were zealous in talking about religion, and urging its claims 
u))on the people of Vanuambalavu, who were offended at 
this departure from their common gods. Nevertheless, 
good was done, and the first man who yielded to the 
exhortations of good Josiah and his people was a Chief of 
high rank and renown belonging to the town of Lomaloma. 
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Believing in the falsehood of Heathenism^ and in the trnth 
and value of the Christian religion, he boldly avowed his 
attachment to Christianity, and began to worship the Lord. 
As a Heathen, he was feared and influential ; but the mild 
rule of love is not regarded by dark-minded Heathens. 
The Chiefs opposed ; and the priests, to please the Chiefs, 
and to vindicate their own f^se system, under professed 
inspiration, predicted a drought, and that the earth would 
be so scorched as not to produce food, because of this 
innovation. The priests were set fast when Mbukarau 
asked them how they would manage to live themselves 
when their god sent a famine. Happily he was a fearless 
man, unmoved by threats and slights, and just suited to 
take the first stand against the old system. In spite of 
opposition, he continued to profess Christianity, and live up 
to all he knew of it ; and, when he heard that the Tongan 
Teachers had arrived at Lakemba, he immediately sailed 
thither to ask that one might go back with him to Va- 
nuambalavu. It was a sight to strengthen the Missionary's 
heart in his toil, to see that rough, powerful man, knowing 
that he had been standing alone in his profession of 
religion, and now had made a voyage on purpose to get 
some one to teach him and his people the way of the Lord* 
He went home with a promise that his wish should be 
attended to; and, shortly after, a Fijian Teacher was 
taken over by Josiah, who introduced him to his friends. 
By this time nine others had joined Mbukarau, and the 
little company showed great delight at the coming of the 
Teacher. Prejudice and opposition were giving way, and 
the Chiefs house was crowded during the services held in 
it. He himself earnestly exhorted all to repent and believe 
the Gospel, and shortly was married by religious rite to his 
one wife. He became a Class-Leader and Local Preacher, 
and has since led a blameless life, being ever ready to 
endure persecution, and work to the best of his power at 
home and elsewhere. The name of Joseph Mbukarau is one 
well-known and much respected, even among the Heathen. 
Vanuambalavu contains about three thousand inhabit- 
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ants, and, with its several towns, is about equally divided 
into the two distinct provinces of Lomaloma and Yaro, 
both of which, though independent of each other, are 
tributary to Somosomo. The Teacher who had been sent 
proved unequal to the conduct of so important a Mission, 
and a Tongan Teacher, Daniel Tofale, who could speak 
Fijian,. was placed in charge. This Daniel was an in- 
valuable man, whose deep piety was further adorned and 
recommended by a kind disposition and a genial temper. 
He proved to be the right man to grapple with the dif* 
Acuities of the new work in a land just waking out of the 
long death of Heathenism ; and, by the blessing of God 
on his labours, converts were multiplied and confirmed. 

jyiidway between Lakemba and Vanuambalavu stands 
the small island of Tuvutha, where the Christian Teachers 
often put in for the night on their journeys to and fro. 
Their exhortations on these visits at last took effect, and 
the Chief, with several of his people, gave up Heathenism. 
On hearing of this, Mr. Calvert at once set out to visit 
Tuvutha, intending to return next day ; but a change of 
wind prevented this, so that he went forward to Vanuam- 
balavu, where he baptized eight persons and preached, and 
talked with many of the people, being much cheered to find 
how firmly the cause of Christianity was already set in this 
important island. At Lomaloma, he heard that an 
American had just been murdered at Yaro by the husband 
of a woman with whom he had been overheard talking too 
freely. Being anxious to know whether the slain man was 
eaten, and wishing to converse with the people, Mr. 
Calvert went to Yaro, and found that the body had been 
thrown into a cave, where he gave it Christian burial. 

The voyage home was dangerous and protracted, so that 
the trip occupied twenty-one days altogether, instead of two, 
as was first expected. This was a time of weary suspense 
at the Mission-house; for the canoe in which the Mis- 
sionary sailed was known to be very frail, and the naviga- 
tion dangerous. The wind was still contrary and baffling ; 
and, in attempting to reach Lakemba from Nayau, the 
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canoe was headed off. A Pijian Christian on board, not 
knowing that Mr. Calvert understood Tongan, began talk- 
ing to the Tongan sailors, in their own language, urging 
them to put back. As soon as he had persuaded them, he 
said, '' I think. Sir, we had better return.^' " If you think 
so, by all means let us return,^' quickly answered the Mis- 
sionary, and the canoe was at once ordered about. After 
sailing some time on the backward course, the Fijian 
remarked, " Ay ! we had got a long way : we are still 
far from Nayau.^^ Thereupon he got a little admonition 
on the folly of losing so much way as they had made, 
and seemed greatly chagrined, keeping silent until they 
reached Nayau, when, after they had anchored, the wind 
blew most furiously, and his face brightened up as he 
exclaimed : " Ay ! it was not my tongue that spoke ; but 
it was the Lord that spoke by my mouth, and brought us 
back again ; so we are spared.'' 

All were thankful ; for the canoe, though the best that 
could be obtained that voyage, was not strong. Indeed, 
three days after her return to Lakemba, she was wrecked, 
while sailing to another island in a much less wind than 
that which blew at Nayau. 

The number of converts continued to increase at Loma- 
loma, and among them were several young Chiefs ; and, 
at length, the wife of Joseph Mbukarau became a Chris- 
tian. All seemed earnest and zealous, but they looked 
forward with considerable misgiving to the approaching 
visit of Tuikilakila, the terrible King of Somosomo, who 
had threatened to kill and eat any of his subjects who 
should lotu. He was now about to visit his Lomaloma 
dominions to receive tribute, and the report had been 
diligently circulated that he would carry out his threat on 
any who persisted in their adherence to Christianity. Then 
the members of the little Church betook themselves to 
earnest prayer, and determined calmly to abide the result. 
The great cannibal King arrived, attended by many of his 
people, sailing in several canoes. He heard of the fears of 
the Christians, and said, " The report is false. I never said 

h 
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SO. Why should I ? Is there any land where Christianity 
is not ? Are not Missionaries living with me ?" Thus 
were these good people set at rest, and their heathen 
neighbours surprised and confounded. This was one of 
the good results of the Somosomo Mission. 

Another trial awaited the people of the lotu. They had 
hitherto refused to join in presenting first-fruits to the gods 
of the land, and to work on the Lord's day. Arrange- 
ments were made for the great event of the King's visit — 
the presentation of tribute — to take place on the Sunday. 
After trying vainly to get the day altered, the Christians 
firmly refused to take part in the proceedings. Their 
absence was sure to be remarked, and no one could foretell 
the effect such a slight would have on the much dreaded 
visitors. The next day, the Christians acknowledged the 
King's supremacy by bringing their own separate offering 
of tribute, which was very graciously received. This 
affair produced a most favourable impression on the minds 
of the Somosomo King and his people, showing, as it did, 
what was the genuine effect of Christianity when thoroughly 
carried out; but the Lomaloma Heathens, who expected 
far different reception for their Christian countrymen, were 
again greatly disappointed. 

Many circumstances took place which tended to increase 
the influence of the new religion among the people. A 
woman who professed to be inspired by an evil spirit, soon 
lost her frenzy when brought under the influence of the 
Christian Teacher ; and the priests found it more and more 
difficult to get up a good shaking under the inspiration of 
their gods. On one occasion, when a feast of many pigs 
and other food was duly prepared, and the priests seated 
round, ready to begin their convulsive performance under 
the divine afflatus of their several deities, Daniel, the 
Teacher, drew near, and spoilt it all. They looked at each 
other, but no one spoke, until one, bolder than the rest, 
became agitated, and uttered an exhortation to the other 
gods to speak ; but it was a sorry attempt, and none had 
the heart to foUow. 
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A Loraaloma priest sailed in company with several 
Christian canoes, and was wrecked. All on board escaped 
on the outrigger, which had broken loose. The Christians 
heard of the disaster, and went down to the shore, and 
found the priest's canoe had drifted in. They took out the 
mats and other property, dried them, and returned them to 
the owner, who refused for a while to receive them, saying 
it was so contrary to Fijian custom. Two Heathens who 
had got hold of some of the mats, acted in the old style, 
and kept them. The priest was astonished, and, wherever 
he went afterwards, told of the wonderful effects of the lotu. 
He even dressed as a Christian, saying, "Where shall I 
go ? I have no god with me. Since the arrival of the 
Christian religion, I have not known any god. It is right 
that all should be Christian.'^ 

In the Yaro district of Vanuambalavu, good was done 
by the visits of the Lomaloma Christians and the Oneata 
people, so that several had already renounced their old reli- 
gion and avowed their belief in the true God. These persons 
earnestly desired a Teacher ; but before one could be sent, 
the political aspect of the island suffered a great change. 

The town of Ndaku-i-Yaro had rebelled against Yaro, to 
which it was lawfully subject. The Chiefs, knowing that 
they could not stand alone, offered to give themselves and 
their district over to Lomaloma. This offer, against the 
wish of Joseph Mbukarau and the other Christians, was 
accepted, and the Lomaloma Chiefs entered into alliance 
with the Ndaku people, and thus set themselves in direct 
opposition to Yaro. When matters were so far arranged, 
a party of Yaro people were surprised, and eleven of them 
killed and eaten, and one taken captive. Thus war was 
openly declared, and the Yaro King felt himself, justly, the 
injured party. 

The Christians at Lomaloma were grieved and indignant 
at this unrighteous warfare, so treacherously and brutally 
begun ; and, in order to clear themselves from any suspicion 
of having consented to it, they openly sent to the Christians 
at Yaro, declaring their intention of removing at once to 
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some nentral ground until peace was restored. At the 
same time they begged the King of Yaro to give up to 
them one of his small islands^ named Munia^ which was 
about nine miles from each of the contending districts. In 
time of war the Munia people were always in danger, and 
the island was often the object of contention, and somewhat 
difficult to protect against Lomaloma, which was the stronger 
in canoes. The King of Yaro approved of the plan, and 
even urged the Christians in his own town to join the 
others at Munia, intrusting them with a message to the 
people of the island, to the effect that he wished them to 
lotu, and to come down from their mountain fastness, 
where, through fear, they generally lived, and reside with 
the Christians at the sea-side. These two bands of con- 
fessors thus willingly exiled themselves for the sake of the 
Gospel of peace; and soon there arrived at Munia the 
Lomaloma Christians, with the noble Chief Joseph 
Mbukarau at their head ; those from Yaro joined them ; 
and the people of the island were won to form part of the 
community, receiving a solemn assurance that they should 
suffer no molestation or injury. A new town was built on 
the most favourable site, and the little colony flourished 
under the government of the good Lomaloma Chief. He 
and his people were declared exempt from all the claims of 
war, and permitted to. sail about without hinderance, where- 
by they had the opportunity of doing much good on all 
hands. 

The simple fact of that Christian colony, formed and 
established as it had been, produced a great effect in all Eji. 
It seemed so strange that these people should thus stand out 
so boldly to protest against the venerable abominations of 
the land. It was also without precedent in Fijian history, 
that a tribe should leave an impregnable fortress in war 
time, as these Munians had done, and reside on the open 
coast. These things commanded attention, and the Heathens 
looked on and wondered, until they found themselves com- 
pelled to respect the religion which could work such great 
and strange results. 
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The war was now raging between the two districts of 
Vanuambalavu ; but the Teacher, for whom the Yaro 
Christians had prayed, was sent, the Oneata people nobly 
giving up one of their own Teachers for the purpose. It 
was in February, 1844, that they sailed in six canoes, 
carrying the Teacher to Yaro. Two of the canoes they 
presented to their friends, and, in doing so, urged them to 
give up Heathenism. Some consented, and all seemed dis- 
posed to listen with attention and respect. Eeligious 
services were held, and, on the Sunday morning, a large 
house was set apart for worship ; but it proved too small 
for the number of people who came to hear. In the after- 
noon, the King desired that there should be preaching in 
the open air, in front of his house, so that the people 
might sit down and be orderly. A great multitude 
assembled, and listened eagerly, for the first time, to the 
Gospel. But the war engaged too much attention to 
allow time for religious thought and inquiry for the 
present. 

While the Heathens were carrying on the war with great 
fury, eating all the slain that could be borne away, the 
Christian colony at Munia prospered, and its people were 
industrious in cultivating the soil and building good 
houses. All matters of religion were diligently attended 
to, and most of the natives of the island became worship- 
pers of the true God. But these Christians also extended 
their efforts to the island of Thikombia, about twelve miles 
from them. The inhabitants of this island had been 
notorious for their wickedness and opposition to the lotu ; 
but now they yielded to the influence of the example and 
exhortations of their new neighbours, and most of them 
forsook their old religion for that of the Gospel. 

Any persons from either of the contending districts, 
when they reached Munia, were in a city of refuge ; but, 
if captured on the way, they were a lawful prey. One day 
a Yaro canoe was nearly overtaken by one from Lomaloma, 
and about to be boarded, when a Teacher was observed to 
be on board, which was a protection to the canoe and all 
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her crew. Some who wished to live in qnietness^ and 
serve God^ went to join their friends on the small island. 
Among these was the priest of the principal god at Yaro, 
who thus abandoned his followers when they most needed 
such help as he had long professed to procure for them. 
The person who assumes the priestly office in connexion 
with that particular god^ by professing to be possessed by 
the deity, is not allowed to have his hair cut. This poor 
fellow, accordingly, had been oppressed and annoyed with 
several years' growth of hair, from which he was now 
happily relieved by the application of scissors. Locks of 
his hair, which had become a yard long, were known by 
various names, having reference to his office. Thus one 
was called cava levu, " great wind,'' which would blow if 
proper regard were not paid to the oflFerings; another was, 
madraipopo, ''rotten bread," signifying that, if not offended, 
he would make the crops so abundant, that the plentiful 
supply of fruit would cause the^bread to rot in neglect; 
another was, ika tavu, " broiled fish," which was to be pre- 
pared for the priest as soon as the women returned from 
fishing, or the people would be punished. These dreaded 
locks were removed, and with them the false hopes and 
fears of many; and this, too, during a war when priests 
were in great demand. The war continuing, a Native 
Teacher was sent to reside at Lomaloma, where he was 
received by the old Chief, who was the first fruit of Joseph's 
labour, and who had been persuaded to remain at home 
when the other Christians emigrated to Munia. 

In October; 1844, Mr. Calvert visited these parts, ac- 
companied by a Tongan Chief of rank and influence, hoping 
to succeed in establishing peace. At Munia seven couples 
were married, and twenty-five adults and eleven children 
baptized. At Lomaloma, twelve adults and five children 
were baptized. The peace-makers were allowed to pass to 
and fro without molestation, though met and surrounded 
by large numbers of armed men. Whales' teeth were 
presented to both sides by the Missionary and the Tongan 
Chiefs to back their entreaties for peace. This led to a 
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declared reconciliation and a conclusion of hostilities; but 
the sore was evidently unhealed. One good thing, how- 
ever, was done ; the people saw and felt that the Christians 
wished their welfare, and received them accordingly, while 
many heard the Gospel, whom the Missionary had never 
been able to reach before. 

After a little time war broke out again, though not with 
its former violence. The Ndaku-i-Yaro people, with whom 
the war originated, were not disposed for peace, as they 
had been obliged to forsake their own town, and were now 
dwelling at Lomaloma. Some of these men were the first 
to treat with violence the Christians, who had, all along, 
been permitted to pass freely where they would. On the 
20th of November, 1847, while some of these miscreants 
were on the look-out for the enemy, they fell in with the 
Yaro Teacher, Josiah Lutu, who had come part of the way 
home with the Lomaloma Teacher on his return from visit- 
ing the sick Native Assistant Missionary at Yaro. The 
rulSans pounced upon this good man, killed him, mangled 
his body, and cut oflf his hand, which they bore away as 
proof that they had been successful in their enterprise.* 
The Chiefs of Lomaloma were much annoyed with this 
treachery of their protegisy which placed them in a very 
awkward position. They felt that they had no actual con- 
trol over their heathen people, and all their priests 
miserably failed them at their greatest need. Moreover, 
the Tongan and Tijian Christians at Lakemba would be very 
likely to resent this outrage. The Christians could easily 
punish them, if they wished, especially if they were to 
strengthen the Yaro party, which had proved their match 
all through the war. After several consultations, some of 

* Enoch Fakamafiia, the Native Helper at Yaro, died two dafs after Josiah 
was murdered. Enoch was a Tongan, and had been devoted to the work of 
Missions for several years at Ono» and at Nukuuuku, where he soon built a 
house and chapel with very little help. He was a faithful and uniformly 
devoted man, of excellent spirit. He lost five children while at Yaro, aad 
suffered much from personal affliction ; yet he refused to leave his work, 
giving himself fully to God's cause. His end was peaceful and happy. His 
wife was an excellent woman. 
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the Lomaloma Chiefs resolved, as a matter of policy, to pro- 
fess Christianity. This being settled, they employed Joseph 
Mbukarau, whom they had before despised, to go to the 
Tongans at Lakemba and intercede for them. Two days, 
however, before his arrival, Zephaniah Lua, a Tongan Chief 
of high rank and influence, had sailed with a large com- 
pany of Fijian and Tongan Christians, in twelve canoes, to 
make inquiry about the death of Josiah. Mr. Lyth had 
tried to prevent this large fleet, begging that only one or 
two canoes should be sent. All entreaties were unavailing : 
the Missionary, therefore, besought each of the influential 
men of the expedition resolutely to resist any approach to 
war ; and they all, with Zephaniah, pledged themselves to 
follow peace, while giving a demonstration of their disap- 
proval of the murder. They were absent seventeen days, 
having visited Nayau, Mango, Tliithia, and both the 
districts on Vanuambalavu. At every place they enjoined 
upon the people not to repeat the act done by the Ndaku-i- 
Taro people. They did not get involved in war at any 
place, while they expressed their strong disapproval of the 
foul crime which had been committed. The Lomaloma 
people were very grateful for the mild way in which the 
matter was treated, and a general impression of a favour- 
able kind was produced. 

Teachers were stationed at various places on Vanuamba- 
lavu and the neighbouring islands, and some progress was 
made, when fresh troubles and persecutions opposed the 
Mission work. The Missionaries had now abandoned 
Somosomo, and, since their removal, a great change had 
taken place in the manner of Tuikilakila's treating the 
Christians in his wide dominions. At the adjacent island 
of Mango, subject also to Somosomo, the King's sons and 
people had brutally ill-used the Teacher, Paula Thama, a 
noble-minded Christian from Ono, and had subjected his 
wife to abominable treatment, so that both were obliged 
to leave the island. To the honour of these devoted 
servants of God, it should be known, that they were 
ready to go to other most difficult scenes of labour. 
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where also they suffered many things for Christ's 
sake. 

In 1854, some base characters at Lomaloma, freed from 
restraint, and instigated by the Somosomo Chiefs, attempted 
the destruction of all the Christians in their town. They 
had previously done all they could to exterminate the lotu 
by'persecution, and by banishing the Teachers who did not 
belong to the place ; but now actual extinction was aimed 
at, and reckoned upon with confidence. The plot was laid 
craftily, and every arrangement made with the closest 
secrecy. One night the Christians' houses were set on fire, 
and seventeen of the inmates murdered as they tried to 
escape. The rest got away in safety. As soon as the ill 
news reached Lakemba, the Tongans again hastened to the 
relief of the oppressed. The fugitive Christians were 
placed in safety, and a vigorous inquiry instituted as to the 
origin and instruments of the massacre, when it was dis- 
covered that the whole affair was more than sanctioned at 
Somosomo. While there were some at Lomaloma who 
were determined in their opposition to Christianity, the 
Chiefs and people generally disapproved of the recent atro- 
city, and were all the more strongly disposed now to go over 
to the lotu. Yet, for a long time, the Christians suffered 
iU-treatment, having their food stolen and property injured, 
while their ablest Teachers were sent away. Some suffered 
the death of martyrdom rather than disown their Lord, 
and the Missionaries and Christians in Fiji were earnest in 
prayer, that God would interpose on behalf of His people 
at Vanuambalavu. God heard prayer, and brought 
good out of all the evil. The Chiefs of the two hostile 
districts determined to end their old quarrel and live at 
peace, giving themselves up to the influence of Christianity. 
The wretches who were engaged in the massacre were 
given up to the Tongans, who spared their lives, but 
deported them to another island. Yaluable Teachers were 
soon sent to the surrounding islands; and when the 
Lakemba Circuit was divided into seven branches for its 
better management, YanuambalavUj with seven other 
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islands, was formed into a separate and the most important 
branch, being placed under the care of a devoted Tongan 
Native Assistant Missionary, seven Native Teachers, and 
twenty-six school Teachers. 

About this time the notorious persecutor, Tuikilakila, the 
King of Somosomo, died a violent death, and his dominions 
were plunged into a civil w^ar. Some of those most active 
in the persecution in these parts were killed, and others 
had to flee for their lives. 

This populous and extensive branch, where the struggle 
between light and darkness has been so long and deter- 
mined, is now the scene of a great triumph of the GospeL 
The Missionaries pay frequent visits in canoes to most of 
the Stations, and find the Native Assistant Missionaries 
of great use in visiting the places which they themselves 
cannot reach. 

During the progress of the events just recorded, the 
Mission was slowly advancing at . the chief island of 
Lakemba, which, besides several Tongan settlements, has 
ten Pijian towns and villages. It was, of course, impos- 
sible for the Missionary or his assistants to visit each of 
the many islands included in the Lakemba Circuit ; but 
the truth reached all ; for when people came to Lakemba 
to procure goods, or for other purposes, they always 
called at the Mission-house, where care was taken to impart 
instruction to the visitors. All, however, were afraid of 
the King and Chiefs in the principal town, so that, for a 
long time, there was not much apparent success. Yet this 
town was regularly visited by the Missionaries, who were 
occasionally cheered by tokens of good having been effected. 
On visiting Yavutha, a heathen Chief, who was sick, 
Mr. Calvert heard with gratitude of the fruit of another 
Missionary's teaching. Yavutha begged him to sit near, 
and said, "I have desired a visit from you. I wished to 
go to your house, that we might worship the true God to- 
gether; but I could not. I have, therefore, made an 
offering to the gods. we have worshipped. I hate them 
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much. They are liars. I am greatly grieved because I 
have long neglected to worship the true God. I am now 
determined to pray to God. If I die while worshipping 
Him, it will be well. Mr. Cross is a good man. He was 
of few words ; but we always felt when he spoke to us.'' 
In the presence of the Chiefs three wives and several of 
his friends, Mr. Calvert made known to him more fully the 
nature of sin and the atonement of the Saviour, and then, 
at his request, prayed for him. Mr. Cross had then left 
four years, and this long-delayed result of good greatly 
encouraged his successor. 

In several of the native villages on the island progress 
was made. Early in 1840, a neat chapel was finished at 
Narothake, when one couple was married, and thirteen 
persons, who had been under instruction, were baptized. 
In this place, the Heathens were very favourably disposed 
towards the Christians, and even helped in building the 
chapel. At the opening, a large quantity of food was pro- 
vided and shared to people from nine towns, under the 
management of an influential old Tongan, who had become 
naturalized in Lakemba, and was the head man at Naro- 
thake. 

Besides the large number of resident Tongans at 
Lakemba, there were frequent visits by canoes from the 
Priendly Islands ; and the visitors were generally careful in 
the observance of the Sabbath, and other points of Chris- 
tian duty. Some, however, were not so faithful, and gave 
the Missionary a great deal of trouble. They would some- 
times oppress and impose upon the natives, who, however 
disposed, were unable to resent the injury. This made the 
Missionary's position very delicate ; for, while he had to 
encourage the Christian Tongans in all that was right, and 
repress any tendency to wrong, his chief work was among 
the Fijians, whose favour it was very important to secure. 

One Sunday morning, information reached the Mission- 
house that there was a disturbance between the natives and 
the Tongans. It seemed that, as some Fijians were going 
to fish that morning, they asked some Christian Tongans 
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which was the sacred day ; and, on being told, set up a 
shout and shook their fish-spears at the Tongans, who 
could not brook the insult, but handled the others some- 
what roughly. The Fijians, enraged, prepared for war; 
and both parties were soon in arms. Mr. Calvert at once 
ran to the Tongans, and then to the King, begging 
them to refrain from hostility. He met many ruiming to 
and fro, ready for fighting; but, happily, no musket had as 
yet been fired, or spear thrown, and the Chiefs were pre- 
vailed upon to prevent war. In the midst of the confusion, 
while the Missionary was hurrying from one to another to 
make peace, a Chief of high rank had asked the King to 
allow them to kill Mr. Calvert j but met with the reply, 
" No. He did not come here for the Tongans, but he is a 
Missionary to us ; and, while I live, his life is sacred.'"' 
Thus was God's servant preserved from his enemies, and 
the anxious fears of his wife, who was praying and tremblings 
at home, were set at rest. 

This great Circuit received immense advantage in the 
timely arrival of the fiev. Thomas Williams and his wife, 
on the 7th of July, 1840. Mr. Waterhouse paid a short 
visit on this occasion, and called at all the Stations. Twelve 
months after he was again in Fiji, and held the District 
Meeting at Lakemba, when all the Missionaries from the 
different Stations were present, except Mr. Cross, who was 
unable to leave, in consequence of a massacre perpetrated 
near the Mission-house by the young Viwa Chief. During 
the Meeting rumours of war from Somosomo prevailed, and 
the people were all busy in throwing up embankments and 
repairing fences, while a constant excitement was kept up 
by the frequent shouting of alarming reports. The Mis- 
sionaries, however, went on with the business of the Dis- 
trict Meeting, working daily, from morning to night, until 
it was finished. On the Sabbath, Mr. Waterhouse preached 
to one congregation of Fijians and another of Tongans, 
and in the evening held an English service with the 
Missionaries, and their families. He also examined several 
Local Preachers, and was pleased to find that only such men 
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had been put into this office as were clear in their religious 
experience, and gave good evidence of a change of heart. 
Mr. Waterhouse^s soul was greatly, stirred by all he wit- 
nessed ; so that he wrote : " I have now closed the business 
of the three Polynesian Districts, each of which is vastly 
important ; but this the most so, from the circumference of 
its Mission-field, the immense population it contains, their 
physical and mental capabilities, their industrious habits, 
their profound respect for their Chiefs and all other official 
characters ; but, withal, their awfully degraded and cannibal 
state ; yet, more especially, from the iifluence Christianity 
is exerting: — directly y in turning men from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan to the living God, and 
the raising up of Teachers of a noble order, who count not 
their lives dear unto themselves, so that they may win 
souls \ and indirectly , in taming the savage, softening the 
horrors of war, and saving the shipwrecked mariners from 
the jaws of man-eaters ; — to say nothing of various minor 
matters. The Missionaries have succeeded in fixing the 
moral lever which, by the supply of suitable aid, and the 
blessing of God, will revolutionize the inhabitants of this 
interesting group of islands, containing a greater popu- 
lation than all the lands of New Zealand, the Priendly 
Islands, the Niuas, and Eotumah together .'' 

During this visit of the General Superintendent, more 
effective measures were adopted for the training of native 
agents, whose help was becoming more and more important, 
as fresh places became urgent in their appeals for Teachers. 
Now that two Missionaries were at the Station, the different 
places, received more frequent visits, and the work was 
strengthened. Chapels were built at several other villages 
on Lakemba, and at some of the adjacent islands, where 
Teachers were placed. Everywhere the heathen priests 
were complaining, and, in some cases, seemed to be getting 
ashamed of their old superstitions. At the King's town in 
Lakemba, a man of the priestly order, whose privilege it 
was to receive inspiration from the god, refused to enter 
upon his functions, declaring, " If my mouth should go to 
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my stomach, or back, or elbow, I will be a priest ; but so 
long as it remains where it is, I shall not/' This was a 
sharp and intelligent -man, and well acquainted with the 
Fijian language, so that he was teacher to two of the 
Missionaries. His intercourse with them was not alto- 
gether lost ; for, some years after, when the King's per- 
mission was given to all to become Christian, he was one 
of the first to devote himself fully to God. Being ambas- 
sador to Mbau, he went thither with tribute, after his con- 
version, and, while on one of these visits, fell sick and died ; 
and, according to his own request, was buried beside 
John Hunt. The happy resignation with which Amos Kau 
bore his affliction, and his very peaceful end, made a deep 
impression on the heathen King of Mbau and his Chiefs, 
who wondered at the great change in their ambassador. 
Eliezer Takelo, the son of Amos, is a very pious and 
devoted youth, and now labours as an assistant Missionary 
on the distant island of Eotumah. 

The perquisites of the priest's office, however, were 
tempting; and seeing that Kau refused to assume the 
dignity, a descendant of a former priest professed to be 
entered by the god. Still he felt that Heathenism was at 
a low ebb, and would not long prove profitable. While he 
ate the first-fruits from the field, or portions of cooked food 
and puddings, and appropriated to his own use other offer- 
ings, he was mindful of the signs of the times, and began 
to deride the gods of Fiji, saying to the Missionary, " Our 
system is coming to nought. Formerly we rejoiced in our 
gods, and were pleased when they were invoked ; but since 
you have come among us, and spoken deridingly of our 
gods and the lies of priests, we have no longer pleasure 
in them. Our work is not now sweet to us. We do not 
follow our former practices much; and we have not any 
confidence in what we do. What you make known is 
taking the place of our false system, and will soon become 
prevalent." 

Before a voyage was commenced, and during war, and 
in case of sickness, the help of the priest was always 
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sought. In the latter, however, the Missionary often found 
himself displacing the sacred functionary, by the use of 
medicines which, being judiciously administered, were soon 
^ound to have more effect than any incantations or idola- 
trous ceremonies. The case of the King of Lakemba^s 
daughter has been mentioned in the former part of this 
work ;* but' the particulars of the whole afifair are so 
interesting, as to warrant their being given here more fully. 
In 1845i, Tangithi, the daughter of the King, was very 
ill, and seemed likely to die. She wished to be visited 
by the Missionary, who found her much worse, being 
speechless, and apparently insensible. The medicine he 
gave soon produced a favourable change ; but, next day, 
she refused to continue under Mr. Calvert^s treatment, as a 
priest had arrived during the night from a distance ; and, 
through him, the god had declared that the illness of the 
Princess was in consequence of the ruinous state of the 
temples. The King, being very fond of his daughter, was 
anxious to appease the anger of the gods, and ordered 
large ofiFerings of food to be prepared by all the towns on 
the island. Toki, and the other enemies of the lotu^ tried 
very hard to get this order imposed on the Christians as 
well as the rest ; but the King refused, saying that what 
the Christians did in the matter would be useless, as they 
worshipped another God. On being pressed, he added, 
'^ They shall not be asked to help. And if they were, do 
you think they would do anything in this matter, seeing 
that such work is unlawful to them ? '^ On this occasion, 
^s on all others, care was taken by the Missionaries that, 
while the Christians stood firmly to their principles, it 
should be done with as little offence as possible ; so that 
they brought unbidden a supply of uncooked food, as a 
present to the King, who seemed pleased and satisfied. 
All the Heathens on the island joined in preparing the 
offering for Tangithi^s recovery. Many thousands of taro- 
roots were baked and presented, with nineteen large 
puddings, made of the same material, ground on the rough 

* Vol. i., p. 185. 
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bark of the pandanus, and then baked in leaves in portions 
about the size of a penny roll, to be afterwards all mixed 
together with cocoa-nut and boiled sugar-cane juice ; the 
whole mass being neatly cased in a great number of banana 
leaves. The largest pudding was twenty-one feet, and the 
next nineteen feet, in circumference. 

All these preparations occupied much time, and before 
every thing was ready, Tangithi got worse, and again Mr. 
Calvert was sent for. He found her removed to the house 
of a late brother of the King, who was now deified, and 
said to be specially present in his old house. The 
Missionary, knowing that the priest was there about his 
incantations, and that large offerings had been prepared, 
deemed this a good opportunity for teaching. The King 
was much excited, and said, " The illness of my daughter 
is very great ! " " Yes,'^ said Mr. Calvert, " I know it ; 
and you are to be blamed for following useless heathen 
worship, instead of continuing the use of medicine which 
proved beneficial.^^ He further added that he was unwil- 
ling to treat the patient, while the heathen observances 
were going on, and the priest was rubbing her body, lest, 
on his treatment succeeding, it should be said that the 
recovery was the result of the incantations and offerings, and 
thus the people should become confirmed in their errors. 
After a long talk, and a lecture to the priest on his absurd 
deceptions, Mr. Calvert at last consented to undertake the 
case. He administered a stimulant, which revived the 
girl from her stupor, making her throw about her arms 
restlessly. This frightened the King, who thought she 
was dying, and cried out angrily, "You have killed my 
daughter ! " The Missionary was in no enviable position. 
The attendants and people all round were very savage at 
his interference with the priest, and only wanted a word to 
lead them to revenge. It was late at night, and the 
Mission-house was far ofiF. The place was full of enraged 
Heathens, in the midst of whom stood the stranger accused 
by the King of murdering his favourite child. Nothing, 
however, was to be gained by showing fear; so Mr. Calvert 
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snatched up his bottles, and showed great indignation at 
such a charge, after he had come at their earnest request, 
—though served so badly by them before, — and had given 
some of the medicine that had been sent all the way from 
England for his own family. Then, assuming a look of 
being greatly afiEronted, he hurried away, glad enough to 
get safe home, where he bolted all the doors, and kept an 
anxious look-out next morning, until the news came that 
Tangithi was alive and somewhat better. During the 
morning a message came from the King, begging for 
medicine for another of his children, who was ill with 
dysentery. Mr. Calvert sent word : " Give my respects 
to the King, and tell him that I do not wish to send any 
more medicine for his children, having killed his daughter 
last night; and it is not lawful for a Missionary to kill 
two children of a King in so short a time.^' An apology 
soon came, and an entreaty for forgiveness for words 
hastily spoken; but the medicine was not sent until 
another urgent request was brought. 

Por four weeks the priests tried all the effects of their 
incantations and sacrifices, but the sick girl got no better ; 
so that, at last, the father's heart relented, and he gave his 
consent that she should renounce Heathenism, and be 
removed, with her attendants, to the Mission-house. This 
was accordingly done, and the Missionar/s wife will not 
soon forget the toU and inconvenience and annoyance of 
having so many Fijian women in her house. The care, 
however, was cheerfully borne, and in a short time the 
patient improved. Now that she had lost all trust in 
the heathen remedies, she was perfectly submissive to the 
directions of the Missionary, and soon recovered. And 
God greatly blessed her soul as well as her body ; so that 
she became an enlightened and earnest worshipper of Him, 
much to the dismay of the priests, and the rousing of the 
whole island. On the day of her removal to the Mission- 
house, the rebuilding of a temple was to have been com- 
menced, and an immense ball of sinnet was to be unwound 
for the lashings ; but the unexpected turn of events pre- 
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vented the work. Several became Christians in the King's 
town, and all the people, from the King downwards, knew 
that Tangithi^s recovery was of God, after their own priests 
had failed. 

Tangithi soon became a consistent and valuable member 
of the Church ; but one very awkward fact sadly perplexed 
both her father and the Christians. She had long been 
betrothed to Tanoa, the old King of Mbau. Her father 
still remained heathen, and could have no excuse for 
treating Tanoa as the Ono people had served himself, by 
refusing to send the girl ; so that, much against her own 
wish, she was sent to Mbau, where, without any to foster 
her piety, it declined, although she never abandoned her 
profession of Christianity. Under the stress of persecution 
and mockery, she continued to pray, until she was sub- 
jected to such infamous treatment that her life was endan- 
gered, and she once more returned to her father's island, 
where her old friends warmly welcomed her. Under their 
care, after much anxious watching and prayer, she slowly 
recovered, and once more her heart was fully consecrated 
to God, and her whole conduct was marked by a peculiarly 
devout and earnest piety. Immediately on her perfect 
recovery, she was peremptorily ordered back to Mbau, 
where she had once more to endure shameful outrage; so 
that when Tanoa died, she would gladly have been one of 
the victims strangled at his obsequies, rather than continue 
subject to the abominable usage she had to suffer. But 
she still lived, and, in consequence of her good behaviour, 
was allowed again to visit her father, under a pledge that 
she should return, bringing a large offering of property. 

But some change had now taken place at Lakemba. 
The King was nominally a Christian, and most of his 
people had formally renounced Heathenism. Mbau also 
had become weakened in the great war, and the Lakem- 
bans had not paid their tribute so fully as usual. On 
the visit of the Christian Tongan King, George, the Mbau 
Chief complained that his Lakemba vassals had not kept 
their engagement concerning Tangithi, and declared his 
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purpose, if they sent her back with the tribute, that he 
would give his free consent to her returning home. King 
George acknowledged the justice of the claim, and urged 
the Lakembans to meet it : but there was every reason to 
doubt the faith of the Mbau Chief; and Tangithi, who 
had received great benefit by her return, declared her wil- 
lingness to die rather than go back to him. The Mis- 
sionaries urgefl on the good Tongan King the importance 
of his seeing that the Mbau Chief kept his word, and this 
resolute interference caused great stir. When the matter 
was most difBcult, it was found that the messenger 
between the two Kings had been double-faced, and King 
George at once took the woman back to Lakemba, where 
she has since lived, a good Christian, and a useful Class- 
Leader. 

While this case, which on account of its importance 
has been given at length, shows some of the great dif- 
ficulties which opposed the Fijian Mission, it also brings 
out the importance of the Missionaries having some 
medical knowledge. In the case of those belonging to 
this Mission, they had given considerable attention to this 
point before leaving England, and had provided themselves 
M^ifch useful works of reference. Very early, too, the Mis- 
sion was strengthened by the arrival of the Eev. E. B. 
Lyth, who had been educated for the medical profession, 
and who was unwearied in his attention to the health of 
the people and the Mission families. Again and again did 
he sacrifice comfort and risk his life, leaving his own 
family, and taking long voyages in frail canoes, — once 
being wrecked and narrowly escaping with his life, — ^in 
going to help his brethren and their wives when sick. 

The necessity and advantages of English medicines and 
medical knowledge were deeply impressed upon Professor 
Harvey of the Dublin University on his visit to the 
Fiji Islands in 1855. He wrote to his friend, N. B. Ward, 
Esq., of Clapham Eise, London, urging that the subject 
should have his best attention. Upwards of £200 was 
contributed, and supplies of medicines were sent out to the 

i a 
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Missionaries in tlie Priendly and Fiji Islands. Mr. Ward 
interested many gentlemen and friends in the matter. It 
was felt desirable that special attention should be paid to 
qualify all Missionaries to help themselves and their own 
families^ as well as the people among whom they are placed, 
where there are no medical men. With the design of 
supplyiiig this desideratum, The Protestant Mission^ 
Medical Aid Society was formed in 1856. Several medical 
gentlemen readily offered their services; and the co- 
operation of all Protestant Missionary Societies was invited 
for the promotion of the objects of the association. 

Passing back again over the time occupied by the events 
recorded in connexion with Tangithi^s case, the conversion 
of the people of Yandrana deserves special notice. Yan- 
drana is the most populous town on Lakemba, on the 
opposite side to the King's town. It had been repeatedly 
visited by the Missionaries and Teachers, but without 
apparent success; for the people seemed determined to 
oppose Christianity. In September, 1842, some differences 
took place between these people and the King's town, 
and a sudden attack was treacherously made upon the 
Yandrana men while presenting food, when two of their 
number were killed and two wounded. On the next day, 
they sent a message to the King, begging that no more 
might be killed, but that they might serve him in peace. 
On the return of the messenger, a consultation was held, 
at which it was boldly asserted that their own gods were 
useless, and their heathen masters unworthy of trust. At 
ten o'clock that night the Missionary received an intimation 
from the Yandrana people, that they did not like to be 
killed; that they should certainly go to war with their 
King if they remained heathen, and that they therefore 
wished to become Christian. Knowing the danger of 
delay, Mr. Calvert rose, dressed, and walked about twelve 
miles, entering the town soon after sunrise. Some of the 
principal men assembled in a heathen temple, and to 
these the Missionary stated why he had come so promptly. 
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They replied : '' We were far from religion. The sky was 
nearer than religion to ns. But we are now apprehensive 
that we shall always be fighting if we continue heathen ; 
and we have, therefore, decided to embrace Christianity, 
that we may remain in our land, and live peaceably/^ 

Most of the people were busy in preparing food for the 
funeral of the two slain men, and could not attend. Lua, 
the head Chief of the town, with three of the principal 
men, and a few others, met in a heathen temple, as 
representatives of the four tribes belonging to that settle* 
ment, and, after singing and prayer, bowed down to worship 
Ood. On the next Sabbath, all the rest were openly to 
abandon idolatry. But the King and his Chiefs soon heard 
of what the Yandrana people were intending to do, and a 
messenger was forthwith sent off to forbid their becoming 
Christian. Mr. Calvert met the messenger just outside the 
town, as he himself was returning, and rejoiced to know 
that the King^s command came too late. Men of influence 
were now dispatched, commissioned to gain their end, 
whether by threats or promises ; but in vain. Those who 
had professed Christianity refused to leave, declaring their 
intention of remaining where they were, and preparing 
tribute for the King as formerly. This town, of aU others, 
had supported the King in his opposition to the lotu ; and 
now he and Toki and the other Chiefs were dismayed 
to see it going over to the new religion. 

Mr. Calvert had an interview with Tui Nayau, telling 
him, that the Yandrana people were greatly afraid on 
account of the conduct of their young men, and the 
murders which had taken place ; that they had thought of 
removing elsewhere for safety, but had resolved to remain 
and become Christian, that they might dwell in their own 
land, avoid war, and live in comfort; that they had already 
begun to worship God, which would be for the King's 
benefit, inasmuch as he would easily govern them, while, in 
their heathen state, he had always found them unruly; 
and, valuable as they were to him, he had been obliged to 
kill some of them. The Missionary went on to say, that 
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he should teach these people to honour their King as well 
as to fear God ; and that, as religion was a great blessing 
to any land, it would be wiser for the King to give up his 
opposition. Tui Nayau's answer was remarkable. *^ It is 
true/^ said he, ^^I sent to inquire about their becoming 
Christian, in order to prevent it, according to the custom 
of our land ; so I did to the islands of Oneata and Ono, 
and the villages of Wathiwathi, Waitambu, Narothake, 
and Nukunuku ; but my efforts were ineffectual. Religion 
is not like a dress, to be put on and off; but it is a work 
in the heart. When our message goes to those who have 
only put religion on, they pretend to be afraid, and give it 
up ; but those who know religion press on in spite of our 
opposition, and people will not abandon it. See ! religion 
exists and prevails at all the places where I made efforts to 
destroy it ; it spreads, and we shall all become Christian. 
It is our way to oppose; but yours to go on with your 
work, and be successful.^' 

At Yandrana, however, the King's message prevented 
the universal abandonment of Heathenism, which was to 
have taken place on the next Sabbath. Still the loss by 
this was only apparent ; for, bad the formal acknowledgment 
of Christianity taken place, it would have been, on the part 
of many, a purely politic expedient, their hearts remaining 
uninfluenced by those truths which they hated even when 
seeming to embrace them. Among those who actually 
became Christians at this time, were some very decided 
characters, who formed a good foundation for the Church 
to be built upon afterwards in Yandrana. Such was Vosa, 
the son of the King's orator, and an influential man of 
twenty-eight years of age. He learned the alphabet in a 
few hours, and was very soon able to read the Jfew 
Testament. Wetasau, the Chief next in rank to the King, 
came over to Yandrana and besought the people to remain 
heathen; but the Christians told him that their new 
religion would not affect their loyalty, or the amount of 
their tribute. The Chief upbraided Vosa with his folly in 
becoming Christian^ telling him that he could not now 
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succeed his father as King's speaker; to which Vosa 
replied that his religion would not disqualify him for that 
office, and that no one should deprive him of it. This 
man made rapid progress in all respects; commending 
religion, and maintaining its superiority to the old 
Heathenism. After a time, he became a Local Preacher, 
and has since been employed as a useful Teacher in 
several islands. 

Under the diligent care of the Missionaries and their 
■ trained Agents, the good work prospered greatly in this 
town : a large chapel was soon put up, the number of 
converts increased, and several efficient Teachers were taken 
eventually from this Church to carry the truth elsewhere. 
In 1854, nearly twelve years after that morning when a 
few met Mr. Calvert in the temple to accept Christianity, 
the same Missionary, being in want of men to help in other 
parts of the group, again visited Yaudrana, to try, by the 
kind permission of the Superintendent, whether any would 
be ready to give themselves up. He called upon the Chief, 
Lua, one of the few left who took part in the first service 
on that eventful morning twelve years ago. Lua had long 
been ill and was very weak, but quite happy in prospect of 
death. He said : " I am very glad to see you once again 
before I die. My body is weak; but I trust in Jesus 
Christ who saves me. I think I shall not live long ; but I 
do not trouble about that. I leave all to the Lord, con- 
tented to die and go to live with Jesus.'' This testimony 
greatly cheered the Missionary. The Chief then told him 
that as men were wanted, he might take any of his rela- 
tives and people who were ready to go, saying that they 
had much better be employed for the salvation of souls 
than remain at home to plant yams and taro, and build 
houses. 

The Fijians are generally very industrious, and the men 
go out daily to a distance from the town to cultivate the 
soil and cook vegetables, while the women are busy making 
cloth at home, or fishing on the reef. When Mr. Calvert 
came, he found that nearly all the men were away at work. 
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On their return at evening, the great drams were beaten 
for service^ which was held at a commodious chapel in the 
suburbs, near to which a Teacher^s house had been built. 
All the people were now nominally Christians, and many 
showed by their earnest piety and blameless life how real 
was their religion. After service the Missionary said, " I 
am here to seek men who have felt the truth and power of 
Christ's religion in their own hearts ; who know the Scrip- 
tures, can read well, and are desirous to do good to their 
countrymen in the darker places of Fiji, where light has 
lately begun to shine. It is probable that lives will have 
to be sacrificed in this great and difficult work, as Satan 
and men stir up opposition to God's truth, and do all they 
can to prevent its spread. I therefore only want right- 
hearted men, who, being prepared for the work, are willing 
to go forth and sacrifice their lives in the catise of Christ. 
Let such meet me in the Teacher's house/' Hearts of 
the right sort heard that appeal, and nearly twenty young 
men followed the Missionary into the house, being willing 
to go anywhere, and face any danger, for Christ's sake. 
Some of these were selected and examined, and sent 
out to various posts of toil and peril, where they have 
done well. 

This is the way in which this Mission had advanced. 
Native agency has always been raised up and successfully 
employed. As the work has grown, a Training Institution 
has become indispensable, requiring the constant attention 
of a Missionary and a Schoolmaster, so that a supply of 
competent agents may be kept up, and the Missionaries be 
spared the sufl^ering they have so often endured, of seeing 
the work grow too great for them, and fail for want of 
more help. 

The Lakemba Circuit received great benefit from the 
assiduous labours of the Eev. Thomas Williams, who, in 
much family affliction, spent three years on this Station. 
At the end of the first year he built a good house, at the 
expense of much personal toil, which M^as rewarded by his 
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having a comfortable dwelling, by the valuable lessons 
given in building to the natives, the stimulus it furnished 
to other Missionaries to procure better houses for the 
preservation of health, and by its serving for many years as 
a Mission-house. While the building was in progress^ 
Mr. Williams preached frequently at the neighbouring 
chapel, visited the other towns, and made several voyages 
to the islands where Christianity had taken root. The 
following extract from his journal gives a good description 
of this kind of journey which was often undertaken by 
himself and other Missionaries : — 

^^ May 25th, 1842. — I revisited the island of Oneata in 
our little canoe, which received unusually rough treatment 
in crossing the Lakemba reef; but we were mercifully pre- 
served from serious hurt, and taken safely to the end of our 
voyage. Our work at this place is retarded for want of 
sufficient native help. The anxiety of the people to im-* 
prove makes their present circumstances the more lament- 
able. I stayed with them three days, endeavouring to 
benefit them by preaching, attending to the schools, and 
visiting the people at their homes. The anxiety of those 
who have lately cast in their lot with the Christians to read 
God^s word, was striking ; and the cry of ' Love me and 
help me, that I may know my book ! ' assailed me from 
all quarters. 

" Wishing to visit our little Society at Mothe, I sailed 
for that place on the 28th ; but the wind setting in against 
ns, we put about, and ran down to Lakemba. I was 
somewhat anxious to get to Mothe, as I expected that a 
large canoe would call there, to take me on to Ono. The 
first favourable opportunity which presented itself of pro- 
ceeding to Mothe arrived on the 1st of June, on which day 
we could get no further than Aiwa, an uninhabited island a 
few miles from Lakemba. The half-starved rats came to 
share our frugal fare, and seemed determined not to rest or 
to let me rest all night ; so that, having watched some time 
for the morning, I was glad to take my departure at sun- 
rise. After a tedious voyage of sixteen hours, we reached 
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Mothe. Expecting to leave this island speedily, as the 
canoe I wanted had reached it before me, I assembled the 
Christian natives and Tongans early next morning, and 
gave them a sermon. However, we did not sail until the 
next day, and then only proceeded a few miles, when we 
were driven back again by stress of weather. 

^' Sunday, June 5th. — We had an excellent attendance at 
our Pijian and Tongan services. Contrary winds detained 
us until the 11th; so that I had time to visit nearly all the 
people on the island, most of whom are Heathen. On one 
of my excursions I found a few people dwelling on the top 
of a considerable mountain, amidst the ruins of an old 
fortress. This unexpected opportunity of declaring God's 
love to a fallen world was cheerfully embraced, and the 
poor outcasts listened with attention. 

'^ Vulanga was the next island we made. Its appear-r 
ance is pleasing, and its structure diflFerent to most in this 
group.^ We found the people generally destitute of all 
that can make existence desirable: such poverty I have 
not witnessed before in Fiji. Vulanga had not been visited 
before by any Missionary, so that my arrival created a little 
stir. . 

" Sunday, 12th. — We met early this morning, to pray 
that our visit to this island might be made a blessing to 
its inhabitants. I walked to two settlements, Toka and 
Na-ivi-ndamu, and conversed with the people on the sub- 
ject of their souls' salvation. I then took a small canoe 
and crossed the water to Muanaira, and thence proceeded 
to the largest town, Muaniithake, where, finding a number 
of old men engaged in plaiting sinnet in an open space in 
the centre of the town, I asked and gained their per-, 
mission to conduct public service. Some of them refrained 
from their employment reluctantly at first, but their atten-i 
tion was arrested by our singing and prayer; nor had I 
reason to complain of those who gathered round us, to the 
number of three or four score. They listened attentively 
while I remarked on the miracle wrought by Christ in 

* See vol. i., p. 5. 
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behalf of the man sick of the palsy. A young and truly 
excellent Fijian Local Preacher then exhorted his country- 
men to turn from idols to serve the living God. We then 
visited several of the people at their homes, and returned 
in the evening, thankful for an opportunity of proclaiming 
Jesus to these long-neglected ones. 

" On the night of the 13th we reached Vatoa, and were 
glad to find that most of our people remain of one heart 
and mind, endeavouring to serve God acceptably. On the 
evening of the 14th I encouraged them to put their trust 
in God ; after which I met a Class of men. The sound and 
scriptural experience of some of them at once surprised 
and refreshed me. 

"On the 15th, we prepared early to proceed on the 
most dangerous part of our voyage. The appearance of 
the morning led us to anticipate a fine day ; but in this we 
were disappointed, and, after we had been about three 
hours out at sea, a very unfavourable change took place in 
the weather. The wind became very strong, and with it 
we had a heavy sea. Our sail was rent ; one of the yards 
snapped in two, and we had scarcely mended it when a 
large steer-oar broke. The one put in its place had not 
been down many minutes before it shared a similar fate. 
Happily the canoe had been lately repaired and refastened 
with new sinnet, or in all probability it would have parted. 
We accomplished our voyage with difficulty; but were 
eventually brought safely to the desired haven by our gra- 
cious Master, Some of the Ono people came to meet us, 
and welcome us to their land, on which we had not long 
been before they brought us refreshment. We slept on a 
small island, and proceeded to Ono Levu next morning. 
The people here wept for joy when they beheld me accom- 
panied by my noble friend Silas Paone, who is to take the 
superintendency of our work here. The women new-matted 
the chapel, and the men were engaged in making us a feast. 
I had not been long on the island, before I was informed 
that the people waited for me to ask a blessing on the food 
which they had brought, and arranged neatly before my 
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door, comprising twenty-five baked pigs, two turtles, with 
fish, native puddings, two hundred bunches of ripe bananas, 
and hundreds of yams and cocoa-nuts, — abundantly testi- 
fying that the people did not love in word only. Some 
time after they brought me a fine mat, as a present; and a 
bundle of native cloth, as an expression of their love, was 
given to their new Teacher. During my stay, I was fully 
employed amongst them. 

"Sunday, 19tb, was a high day with the people. I 

preached at Ono Leva in the morning about the Fhnippian 

jailor, and afterwards baptizfed ninety-nine persons. From 

this place I walked about four miles, and preached at Mato< 

Rom. V. 8., baptized fifty-five persons, and 

couples. At Waini I preached and baptized 

persons. The greater number of those who 

id at each place were adults. Many pleasing 

is occurred on this day, and during my stay, 

tld gladly notice, had I time. 

■ " As we returned, I re- visited the people at Vatoa, and 

baptized several. Upon the whole, I think I shall have 

cause to bless God to all eternity for what I have seen and 

heard and felt. I was one month from home. I know it 

■is well to be cautious in speaking of the piety of persona 

so lately introduced to a knowledge of the true God ; but 

this I believe. may be said of many on each of these 

islands : they are a Christian people, rejoicing in the faith 

of Jesus, and ripening for heaven by a daily progress in 

the graces of the Gospel." 

In August of the following year, 184S, the Lakemba 
Circuit was deprived of the valuable services of Mr. 
Williams, who was removed to Somosomo, in consequence 
of the death of Mr. Cross. Mr. Calvert was thus left once 
more alone. He had long been suffering from dysentery, 
and the Somosomo climate was known to be unfavourable 
to that disease. This fact, in connexion with that of his 
knowledge of the Tongan language, made it desirable for 
him to remain at Lakemba. 

Aa the truth spread among the Eijians, the conduct of 
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the Tongans was felt to be very injurious. Their manner 
of life was unfavourable to religious consistency and pro- 
priety, as most of them lived upon the industry of the 
rijians. They were poor and proud, idle but influential, 
hated and feared. They were numerous, and had access 
to, and were honoured in, all the principal parts of Fiji. 
Though their home, such as it was, was Lakemba, where 
they resided, yet they were in a great measure under the 
control of the Mbau Chief; and, though nominally and 

Srofessedly Christian, each family attending to domestic 
evotion twice a day, regarding the Sabbath, and many of 
them reading the Scriptures, they joined him in his wars, 
and partook of a fighting, dancing, and altogether heathen 
spirit. Having scanty fare at home, they were always 
ready to be employed by the Tijians in sailing about. Idle- 
ness did much more than clothe them with rags ; it pre- 
pared and disposed them to steal and encroach upon their 
neighbours, and left them ready in body and mind for 
employment by Satan and mischievous Chiefs. There they 
were, and there they would continue in great numbers, 
exercising much influence for bad or good, according to 
their conduct. It was, therefore, plainly the Missionary's 
duty to labour to prevent the evils arising from the irre- 
ligious practices of the Tongans, and to try to reclaim 
them, so that their influence might be beneficially exercised. 
They were, therefore, faithfully reproved, instructed, warned, 
and exhorted in private and in the pubKc congregation. 
Special efforts were made to recover them from idleness, 
that they might have homes, with the attraction of plenty 
of food. It was shown that those who would eat ought 
to work, and that those who refused to labour walkecK* 
*' disorderly ;'' and they were exhorted '^ with quietness to 
work, and eat their own bread." It was not an easy 
matter to cure them of indolence, and lead them to abandon 
worldly pleasures and sinful practices. Feeling that nothing 
could be done in spiritual matters with those who were idle, 
practice was brought to bear against this evil, as well as 
precept. The use of plots of land was easily obtained. 
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The Missionary had very large beds of bananas and yams 
planted in a conspicuous place near the Mission premises, 
and in various directions on other parts of the island. 
These were known and seen by all; and impressively 
instructed both parties, by reproving the Tongans for their 
neglect, and encouraging the Eijians in their diligence, at 
the same time giving additional proof to the latter that the 
former acted in a way unbecoming their Christian pro- 
fession. Happily, the proper views, practice, and injunctions 
of King George of Tonga were familiar to all. The 
principal Fijian Chief, Thakombau, was also known to 
work in his own gardens, and severely to reprove any of 
his people who were idle. One incorrigible Tongan, who 
would not be persuaded to work, was made an example of 
by being excluded from church-membership for idleness. 
His remonstrances were in vain, as the sin of ^^ working 
not at alV after faithful warning and entreaty, could not be 
allowed in the Church. These efforts were not useless. 
Some planted food, built better houses, and were glad to 
remain at home, and attend to their families and religion. 
But the Chiefs led their people forth again to war ; the 
young men delighted in dancing and other evil practices. 
Even to the present time — ^though the Missionaries, and 
King George and other Chiefs in Tonga, have seen and 
tried to prevent the evils done to Fiji by Tongans — they 
are a source of difficulty and trouble. They are a fine 
race, well-built, powerful, and intelligent, and succeed 
amazingly in gaining influence wherever they go. Gene- 
rally the Tongans are well disposed to the Missionaries, 
and have cheerfully helped in conveying them from island 
to island ; they have always been ready to protect them 
from Fijiau insult; and have interfered, at considerable 
trouble, expense, and risk of life, on several islands where 
Teachers have been killed, injured, and robbed, and Christian 
Fijians have been persecuted and murdered. There are 
also many Tongans who have well exhibited the principles 
of true religion, commending it by word and deed; 
besides a goodly number of most devoted men, who have 
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greatly promoted the cause of Christ in Fiji as Native 
Agen^. 

When the reinforcement of the Mission staff came in 
1844, the Eev. E. B. Lyth was appointed to Lakemba, for 
which place he was peculiarly fitted, having resided so long 
in the Friendly Islands, and being therefore well acquainted 
with the Tongan language. Mr. Calvert, who was much 
reduced by his long sickness, soon recovered under the skill 
and kind attention of Mr. Lyth, whose labours in eveiy 
department of the Mission were very successful. There 
were now nine hundred and sixty-three church members 
in the Circuit, and ms^ny more under instruction. 

In October, 1845, Mr. Lyth writes to the General Secre- 
taries, under the head of " The Missionary's Engagements,'' 
as follows: — "These are exceedingly numerous, but not 
easily described. We have much of 'weariness and painful- 
ness ' from day to day. Our Circuit duties are onerous, so 
that we are often wearied in, though not of, our work. We 
cannot command our time, being liable to continual calls 
from all kinds of people to meet their various wants, some 
reasonable, many unreasonable ; so that our time for trans- 
lating, &c., is very limited. This place being generally full 
of visitors from Tonga in quest of canoes, makes it quite a 
place of traffic and excitement. We have many calls from 
the sick, both Christian and heathen; and, there being 
several large Fijian towns on the island, this duty alone 
occupies a large share of our time and attention. Our toil 
thus spent is not lost. Several Heathens, in the course of 
the passing year, have renounced their Heathenism, and 
attached themselves to us in their afflictions ; and the rest 
are led to think favourably of Christianity through our 
intercourse with them in this respect." 

In November of the previous year, Toki, the King's 
brother, had died suddenly, and, in spite of every effort on 
the part of the Missionaries, his principal wife was 
strangled. This Chief resolutely opposed Christianity to 
the last. He drank yaqona to such excess that his body 
was covered with a white scurf. In the following month. 
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Lajike, the head Tongan Chief, of equal rank with King 
George, died at Lakemba. He was a professed Christian ; 
but had led an idle and unprofitable life, and his end, in 
the midst of his days, was with little hope. It was found 
impossible to prevent the observance of many heathen 
abominations at his funeral. 

The District Meeting in 1845 was found, like those pre- 
viously, to be a source of much good and encouragement 
to the Missionaries, who were greatly cheered in thus 
meeting together, and strengthening one another's hands 
in the Lord. The following is an extract from one of their 
journals : — 

"July 6th. — During our District Meeting Mr. Hunt 
preached by far the best sermon I have heard from any 
person on entire sanctification, and decidedly the best 
sermon I have heard him preach on any subject. ' Best of 
all is, God is with us.' His saving truths are clearly 
declared, and pressed upon us, accompanied with the Holy 
Ghost and with power. This is by far the most spiritually 
profitable District Meeting that we have had. It is very 
evident that our brethren at Viwa have been much with 
Jesus during the year. I hope Mr. Hunt will publish his 
'Thoughts on Entire Sanctification.' He has written 
copiously, and, I am sure, in a way that cannot fail, by 
God's blessing, to tell effectually on English Methodists. 
I trust that we all shall be much in earnest for full salva- 
tion, and shall be God's living witnesses when sin is all 
destroyed. What a help in, and blessing to, our work! 
May the Lord wholly sanctify, and preserve us in that 
state of salvation, even to the coming of our Lord 
Jesus ! '' 

About this time a Welshman, who had been under the 
influence of the Eomish Priests, received medicine for his 
sick child, and teaching for himself, from the Missionaries, 
whereby his faith in Popery was greatly shaken, so that he 
afterwards became truly converted to God at Vavau. An 
American also came to Lakemba, and was led to seek 
the pardon of his sins through Christ, in whom, before 
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long, he greatly rejoiced, and lived a good and nsefiil 
life. 

The work was now fairly progressing in the islands, and 
in some of the towns on Lakemba the Gospel was preached 
^'with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven '' in a 
remarkable degree. Some showed great distress on account 
of their sins, and wept bitterly, not sleeping because of 
their sorrow. Many who had hitherto stood aloof were 
induced to seek earnestly their own salvation. Services 
were held frequently, and in one village nearly all the 
people began to seek the Lord. Among the number was 
Jane, the wife of a Chief of high rank, and daughter of 
the King. She was already a church member, but had not 
yet felt a thorough change of heart. Now, however, she 
obtained this, and rejoiced greatly in God. Immediately 
she went to the King her father, and found several persons 
with him. Sitting down by his side, and leaning against 
him, she said, ''Sire, I have come to beg of you to abandon 
Heathenism and embrace Christianity. Heathenism is false 
and useless ; religion is good, and a very great matter. I 
now know that religion is good. The Lord has worked 
mightily in my soul. I now know the excellency of 
religion ; and I have therefore come to beseech you to turn 
from falsehood to truth." She wept much. The King 
said, '' Have you only now found that religion is good ? " 
She replifed, " I have only known well about religion a few 
days. The Lord has changed my heart. Had I known, 
before, I should have come to you. On finding the power, 
I felt great love to you ; and I have now come before you 
to beg you at once to decide." He said, " You are right 
and true. Most of our relatives are on your side. I shall 
wait a little longer, and then decide. I build no temples,. 
I do not attend to heathen worship. There are only a few 
of us remaining Heathens." 

There were many such instances, where those who had 
received good themselves, were thus zealous in trying to 
turn their relations and friends to the lotu. All this roused 
much opposition, especially on the part of the French 
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Priests, who, publicly and from house to house, opposed 
the Missionaries and their work, but without avail. 
Another case now occurred of a lady of rank being cured 
of her sickness by the treatment of the Missionaries, after 
every heathen method had been tried in vain. This also 
had a good effect ; and the adherence of the higher families 
to their old religion was greatly shaken. Yery few priests 
could now be found to carry out the deceptions and services 
of the temples, and Toki, the bitterest enemy to the truth, 
was no more. 

At this crisis Lakemba was threatened with war from 
Mbau, and great excitement prevailed. In former times 
the temples would have been visited with offerings, and the 
priests consulted; but now many of the temples were 
empty, and no priests to be found. Vigorous measures 
were adopted to fortify the town ; and several serious con- 
versations were held in the King's house on the expedi- 
ency of all becoming Christians. The Missionaries and 
their people were on the alert, and on Friday, January 9th, 
1846, the King announced that on the next Sabbath he 
would, for the first time, worship Jehovah ; but his heathen 
friends once more dissuaded him. Under the pressure of 
growing excitement, the Sunday following was fixed for 
the King's formal profession of Christianity, and every- 
thing went well till the Saturday, when the counsels of 
heathen Chiefs were strongly backed by the Romish 
Priests, who preferred Tui Nayau's remaining a Heathen 
to his becoming a Protestant, and once more the King 
drew back. Not so, however, Wetasau, the Chief next in 
rank. He had formerly been very obstinate in his resist- 
ance to the truth, but now his mind was changed, and 
nothing could longer deter him from the lotu. On hearing 
that the King had again changed his purpose, he resolved 
to wait no longer, but on the Saturday evening declared 
himself a convert to Christianity, by kneehng before God 
in his own house, while one of his Tongan friends prayed 
with him. On the following morning he sent to request 
the Missionary to come and conduct service in his house. 
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This was a bold step, and began a new era in Lakemba. 
Thousands of times had religious conversations been held 
within the King's town ; but, as yet, no public service had 
been allowed there. Now, however, a large house was 
opened for the purpose, and a good number came to hear. 
The King settled down again in the old way ; but gave 
orders that there should be no beating of cloth or other 
noisy work done in his town on the Sabbath, that the 
Christians might not be disturbed at their worship. 
Wetasau remained faithful in his profession, and thus all 
men saw that they might now lotu with safety. A Tongan, 
of whom the King was very fond, was sent as Teacher to 
the Chief, and the King gave leave for a site to be chosen 
in any part of the town for a chapel, and even went so far 
as to order the country people to help in plaiting sinnet for 
its construction. 

But as yet Wetasau could not be baptized or received 
as a church member ; for he continued a polygamist. In 
his defence he urged that many wives were necessary to 
produce the cloth required as tribute to Mbau, — a point on 
which the King of Lakemba was, of course, very strict. 
Two years and a half of diligent teaching passed after 
Wetasau's profession of Christianity before he yielded to 
his conviction of duty and was properly married to one 
wife, the mother of several fine children. Upwards of ten 
women were thus discarded; but they were all soon married 
to other husbands, and led far happier lives than before. 
The Chief was now received on trial as a church member, and 
his decisive conduct was felt to be a keen reproof to the King. 
After a time, he was fully admitted by baptism, taking the 
name of William. He was greatly altered, and tried to do 
good. Once he had to be excluded &om church member- 
ship on account of his engaging in unrighteous war ; but 
he became penitent, and was again received. His daughter 
was a very fine girl and much in earnest about religion, 
being made useful in leading many of the girls daily to 
school. In 1856 Wetasau was lost at sea. 

In October^ 1846, Mr. Calvert was once more left alone 
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at Lakemba, Mr. Lyth having gone to Tiwa to help in 
carrying the Scriptures through the press. In September, 
1847, the Eev. John Malvern arrived, and began his 
missionary labours at Lakemba, where he soon succeeded 
in getting together a large school near the Station, attract- 
ing the children by singing, marching, pictures, and an 
improved method of teaching. This answered so well that 
the same effort was made in several country places and on 
other islands. Mr. Malvern's efforts in this department 
were made eminently useful, while the Mission owes much 
to his assiduous and untiring attention in the training of 
Local Preachers, Teachers, and other Native Agents, his 
faithful and zealous preaching, and his affectionate pastoral 
watchfulness. 

Soon after Mr. Malvern's arrival, Julius Naulivou, a 
Tongan Preacher of great worth, died. He had been re- 
moved when very young to Piji, and adopted by a former 
King of Lakemba, so that his rank and influence were more 
than common. Having returned to his native land, he 
became converted to God, whereupon his desire was strong to 
go and tell the cannibals among whom he had been living 
of "the unsearchable riches of Christ.*' He accordingly 
went back to Lakemba, where, though in delicate health, 
he continued working hard in connexion with the Mission. 
His knowledge of the Gospel was clear, and his statement 
of it intelligent and effective. The best of the Fijian 
Local Preachers was one of his converts, and, no doubt, 
many more received lasting good under his preaching. 
His last illness was short. The day before he died, he said 
to Mr. Calvert, " I have long enjoyed religion, and felt its 
power. In my former illness I was happy ; but now I am 
greatly blessed. The Lord has come down with mighty 
power into my soul, and I feel the blessedness oi full rest 
of soul in God. I feel religion to be peculiarly sweet, and 
my rejoicing is great. I see most clearly and fully the 
truth of the word and Spirit of God, and the suitableness 
of the Saviour. The whole of Christianity I see as exceed- 
ingly excellent." So he continued in praise and loving 
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thankfalness for some time, testifying to the power of th6 
blood of Christ to cleanse from all sin. Calmly and with- 
out a fear or murmur, this good man awaited deaths and 
on the 29th of October gently " fell asleep." Julius had 
long prayed for the conversion of his brother by adoption, 
Wangka-i-Malani. His peaceful death greatly struck the 
Fijian^s heart, so that he at once lotued, and several morcj 
under the same influence, turned from Heathenism to serv6 
God. 

Early in 1848 a large chapel was built and opened for 
Divine service in Nasangkalu, the third town on Lakemba* 
This place belonged to the late Chief Toki> who had for* 
bidden the people to lotu; but now Wetasau aided the 
work, and Wangka-i-Malani accompanied the Missionary 
to the opening services, and earnestly exhorted the people 
to become Christians* Philemon Sandria, the Teachet 
here, had formerly been a notorious robber ; but now, to 
the astonishment of all who knew him as a Heathen, he was 
not only honest, but suffered the loss of his own property, 
and endured patiently many outrages which formerly he 
would have angrily resented^ He had worked very hard 
and successfully in preaching and building the chapeL 
Once he was attacked severely by pleurisy, but recovered 
under Mr. Lyth^s treatment* After the opening of the new 
chapel much good was done, and many were led to serve 
God, and some to go out as Teachers into other parts. 

There is a settlement on Lakemba called Levuka, which 
is inhabited by the Levuka people, a sailor tribe, under the 
rule of Mbau, but of great service to the King of Lakemba 
in voyaging to different parts of his dominions. The con* 
nexion of these people with Mbau gave them great power, 
and their insolence and tyranny were fostered by the timid 
submission of those whom they visited, and from whom, 
while executing the King's business, they always managed 
to exact a considerable amount of food and property for 
themselves. It was thus that these rovers gained their law- 
less livelihood, since their frequent absence from home 
prevented them from tilling the soil. Their women were 
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skilful in the making of pottery, and the carrying on of 
trade ; they were also good sailors, and often accompanied 
the men on their expeditions. The position, impudence, 
and industry of the whole community raised them into 
a better and wealthier condition than their neighbours, 
among whom they had a half Jew and half Gypsy reputa- 
tion. The dwellers at the Mission Station had often proved, 
to their cost, the cleverness of the Levukans in stealing, 
when they came to offer food and various articles for sale. 

One of the Levuka Chiefs was a man of mark, distin- 
guished by his energy of character and desperate hardihood 
in voyages and war, as well as by his unscrupulous 
treachery. At Mbau he was in high repute, and his 
counsels were greatly respected by the powerful Chiefs of 
that kingdom; but elsewhere his name was a word of 
fear, and in many a village and household he was hated for 
the outrages he had wrought. He was leader of the brutal 
attack on part of the crew of the schooner " Active,^' who 
were murdered and eaten. Among this man's strongest 
passions was an intense hatred of the Tougans and 
Christianity. Again and again did he exert his influence 
at Mbau, to bring about a rupture with the Tongan 
settlers ; but in vain ; for these strangers were valuable, 
and generally considered difficult of control. But the 
Levukan's efforts to put down the lotu met with greater 
favour in the councils of Mbau, where the celebrated 
Verani exercised all the great power given him by his 
position and the extraordinary vigour of his character. 
The King and Chiefs showed all willingness to join in any 
scheme whereby the new religion might be destroyed in the 
dominions of Lakemba. But year after year every plan 
was defeated or delayed. 

One evening Mr. Calvert had a favourable opportunity 
of talking with the famous Levukan buccaneer, when he 
urged upon him the claims of religion, unfolding the truth, 
and commending it to his serious consideration. The Chirf 
listened attentively, and again came to inquire more fully* 
As he inquired, he felt that the truth thus taught aroused 
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imd troubled his conscience^ and before long that man of 
rapine and blood was bending before God, in humble 
penitence, acknowledging his sins, and earnestly pleading 
for pardon through the atonement of Christ. The stout 
heart of the lawless one had yielded to the power of the 
Holy Ghost, and an utter change, whereat all wondered, 
came over him. His distress and earnestness seemed 
proportionate to his former crimes, and several of his rela- 
tives, and many who had known him as he used to be, 
were led by his contrition to seek mercy for themselves. 
All parts of Fiji were open to him, and many had good 
reason to remember his visits. But now, wherever he 
went, people saw that he who had stolen, stole no more ; 
that the man of overbearing tyranny and treachery was 
now humble and straightforward; and the wonder was 
great accordingly. But as yet the Levukan Chief could 
not be admitted into the Church ; for he had many wives 
who were very valuable to him, being celebrated for the 
wealth they gathered by their work, and the position thus 
given to the husband. He worked hard for the Mission, 
and, as many of his own people had become Christians, 
prepared to build a chapel in the town. Some of the 
Levukanfi helped him, but most of the sinnet and timber, 
as well as the food and wages of the carpenters, was pro- 
vided cheerfully at his own expense, nothing being spared, 
so that the house of God might be in all respects good. 
On April 14th, 1848, the chapel, which was by far the 
most beautiful in that district, was opened for worship. A 
large congregation was crowded together beneath the 
broad thatched roof, and all seemed to feel the import- 
unce of religion; but the feeling deepened, ana all 
hearts were greatly moved, when the once-dreaded Chief 
stood forth before his people, and deliberately put away his 
many wives in favour of one only, to whom he was there 
and then married by religious contract. His eldest and 
chief wife, whom he dearly loved, and who had been always 
faithful, was childless ; and she herself besought him to 
select another^ the mother of children, as the favoured one. 
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The struggle was hard, but the counsel seemed good, and 
he acted accordingly- The step was dif&cult and bold, and, 
while it fully tested the man's sincerity, produced an effect 
among the many Chiefs of Fiji which can hardly be appre- 
ciated. These were led to inquire more seriously concern- 
ing themselves, and great good was the ultimate result. 

In the following month Mr. Calvert was removed from 
Lakemba, where he had laboured for nearly ten years* 
At the time of his leaving he wrote: ''I have lived 
in great peace in Lakemba, have been on friendly terms 
with all, and have been connected with a most extensive 
spread of Christianity in Lakemba and its dependencies. 
There by far the best part of my life has been spent. I 
feel heartily attached to the people and the place, and could 
gladly spend there the residue of my days, were 1 directed 
by God's all-wise providence to remain. Lakemba is to 
me more than all the world besides. Yet, where God 
commands and directs I cheerfully go. I only desire to 
be where He approves, and do what He requires, for the 
few remaining days He may employ me. I rejoice in my 
successor, Mr. Watsford. I doubt not but he, in con- 
nexion with my devoted colleague, Mr. Malvern, will be 
abundantly useful at Lakemba. They will have plenty of 
•good work. 

'* For three separate years I was alone at Lakemba, and 
Iwice I was with Missionaries who came direct from Eng- 
gland. I have sailed to many of the islands in this Circuit 
in canoes : to Ono, Vatoa, Ongea, Vulanga, Namuka, 
Oneata, Mothe, Komo, Vuang-gava, Kambara, Vanua 
-Vatu, Nayau, Vanuambalavu, Munea, and Tuvutha, inha- 
bited : to Aiwa, Olojrua, and Tavunasithi, uninhabited. I 
have walked much on the island, to the various towns. 
There T have had much and long-continued sickness, and 
much health. There our Mary * was given back to us 
when apparently gone. There ray beloved wife — after the 
failure of copious bleeding for several times, the apphcation 
of blisters, and cupping with razor and tumbler (in the 

* Died in England : see Flower from Fe^ee^ Mason. 
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absence of proper apparatus) — ^was raised again in mercy, itt 
answer to earnest and believing prayer. While I have 
endeavoured to be faithful towards God and with men, I 
have to mourn over much unfaithfulness ; and thankfully 
rejoice that the Lord has blessed me, and done all things 
well. Lakemba I I love thee ! Farewell ! From thee I 
cannot be separated ! My prayers, thoughts, efforts, shall 
still be towards thee. I hope many thence will be the 
crown of my rejoicing in the day of the Lord Jesus. I 
fear I shall be witness against many who perish after fre- 
quent and faithful warning. I laboured diligently, I trust, 
to do the people good, temporally and spiritually ; and God 
accompanied many of my efforts with His blessing. My 
five children born there are all alive. Praise the Lord for 
all His goodness ! O Lord, bless abundantly, and for ever, 
Lakemba and all its dependencies ! '' 

Things went on well under the care of Messrs. Watsford 
and Malvern. The good results of the first school efforts 
were seen in the coming forward of young men with good 
hearts and instructed minds, who were ready to help in the 
Mission work. But the two Missionaries were sorely taxed 
by the demands of so large a Circuit, and their labour was 
much increased by the zealous efforts of the Romish Priests 
to propagate their doctrines and observances. These men, 
having studied the native character, were most unscru* 
pulous in their attempts to win over the people, taking 
care to interfere as little as possible with their indulgences 
or prejudices. Occasionally they came across the Pro* 
testant Missionaries, and, in one instance, an animated 
discussion took place in presence of the Chief of the town 
of Yandrana and many Heathens. The Priests had 
reckoned much upon the favour of this Chief; but the 
interview resulted in their hasty retreat, and the bringing 
over of the Chief to the truth, while a better footing than 
ever was gained in his large town. 

In October, 1849, Mrs. Watsford, who had long been 
very ill, but had nobly refused to take her husband away 
from his work, became so bad that her speedy removal was 
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necessary, and the whole family left Lakemba in the 
" John Wesley^^ for Auckland. This was rendered im» 
perative by the critical state of Mrs. Watsford's health, 
although the Bevs. Messrs. Thomas and Turner were then 
awaiting at Yavau the arrival of the Mission vessel to take 
them from the scene of their long and successful labours 
in the Friendly Islands. Several children of the Mission* 
aries, including the little family of Mr. Hazlewood, whose 
wife had just died, accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Watsford 
to the Wesleyan College at Auckland. 

The removal of this zealoujs man was a heavy loss to the 
Mission. He had taken great pains with Tui Nayau, 
the King of Lakemba, and had won his regard, so that, 
on the morning of his departure, the King went to him, 
and kissed him, at the same time presenting him with a 
beautiful necklace of whales^ teeth, promising that he 
would soon lotu. During the next week he kept his word. 
For a long time he had been resisting his convictions that 
Christianity was true, and its claims just; and now 
circumstances occurred to hasten his decision. 

A pk)werful Mbau Chief, who was vam to Lakemba, had 
of late been much dissatisfied with his visits to that island. 
He had not been allowed the same licence he used formerly 
to enjoy, and, in addition to this, Wetasau, who, while 
heathen, had promised him his daughter, now refused to 
give her up, as she had become Christian, and was deter- 
mined not to go to Mara unless she could be his one and 
lawful wife. Several other girls in the King's town were 
withheld from him on the same grounds ; and, to prOvoke 
him more, he knew that the King fully countenanced this 
state of affairs. Very soon, reports came that Mara, with 
a large army, was on his way to attack Lakemba. 

At this crisis, the heart of Tui Nayau yielded, and on 
the 19th of October, 1849, he made a public profession of 
Christianity, joined by the only remaining heathen priest, 
and some of his friends. On hearing of this, the Chief of 
the great town of Nasangkalu ordered the drum to be 
beaten for service, and together with many of hb people 
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i'oined, for the first time, in the worship of God. The fol- 
owing Sabbath was a day of great rejoicing on Lakemba 
and the other islands whither the news had travelled. 
Every opposition to the whole people becoming Christian 
was now removed. A meeting of the principal Chiefs and 
people was held in the King's house, on the 25th, in order 
to consult on measures for the better government of the 
kingdom. Among other things, it was agreed that the 
common people should be respectful to their own Chiefs 
and to the King, and that all should be industrious. It 
was further ordered that no petty Chief should be permitted 
to impose taxes on the people. 

Mr. Lyth had now returned to Lakemba to fill Mr. 
Watsford's place, and in writing home, after describing the 
public meeting, says : — 

" A remarkable event in the history of Lakemba took pkce on the day 
following this meeting, which, bnt for the overruling providence of God, 
might have ended in very disastrous consequences. This was the sudden 
appearance of a Mbau Chief, Mara, closely connected with Lakemba, who, 
having taken umbrage, came with an army of three hundred fighting men, 
with purposes of revenge. Six large canoes anchored at midday within 
musket-shot of the beach, filled with armed Heathens ; and nothing but an 
interposition of Divine Providence prevented their landing, and at once com- 
mencing the work of destruction and murder. The hostile Chief, and one or 
two with him, were allowed to land without molestation, and to enter the 
town of Levnka. lie gave orders that his army should presently follow 
him ; bnt in this he was disappointed. As they were attempting to land, a 
Tongan Chief stepped forward, and ordered them back to their canoes at the 
peril of their lives. This threat was sufScient ; a fear from Grod fell upon 
them, and they did not make a second attempt, but remained in their canoes 
all night; the beach being strongly guarded, in the meantime, by armed 
parties of Tongans and Fijians. At first fighting appeared inevitable. The 
Chief was very angry ; but at length his eyes were opened to see his pitiful 
position, (separated as he was from his men,) he was glad to submit, and b^ 
for his life, and his heathen friends as glad to be allowed to depart in peace. 
After two days the Chief himself left the land, chagrined and disappointed. 
Since then three months have rolled over. Baffled and unable to gain assist^ 
ance from Mbau, he finds his only resort now is, to submit to Uie evils he 
has brought upon himself. Whatever grievances he had to complain of, 
(and they were less than he had given just cause to expect,) he has certainly 
been dealt with throughout with great forbearance and kindness. In all 
these events the hand of the Lord has evidently overruled, and the pacific 
dispositk>n of Mbau towards this place, when all looked for trouble and war, 
has tended greatly to confirm the King and his friends in the profession of 
faith in the true CKxl. It is the * Lord's doing,* and to Him be the glory. 
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The seeing God's hand in these events greatly confirms onr own faith amidst 
the trials and difficulties we have to contend with. All these things make 
car path roagh and our work difficult ; hut the consideration that the ' Lord 
t)nr God is with us to help us and to fight our battles/ is very encouraging. 

*' Since entering on the work of this Circuit, in October last, I have made 
two voyages to the neighbouring islands that occupied about a mouth. We 
have divided the islands into Circuits, with our most experienced Native 
Teachers for their Superintendents, who are to visit all the places under their 
pastoral cai*e every quarter, in order to meet the Classes, etc. This arrange- 
ment will tend greatly to strengthen the hands of our Teachers and people in 
places seldom visited. The most that we cau hope to do in this extensive 
Circuit is, to visit each distant place once a year ; and often then our stay 
must be necessarily short. We believe the plan adopted will prove a gre^ 
blessing, and render our own occasional visits much more serviceable. Our 
Institution for training young men is in active operation. We have an 
excellent house, in which they are met by myself and colleague three times 
■a week, for instructions in reading, writing, and Christian theology. These 
young men, numbering between ten and twenty, are pious and devoted, 
ardent in their desire to be instructed and become useful, — the hope of our 
Churches in Fiji." 

At the same time Mr. Malvern wrote : — 

" Onr children's school, which before averaged about twenty in number, 
has increased to upwards of a hundred. Several of these, who are under 
the care of oar wives, have lately been deeply concerned about their souls ; 
and some of them say they are made veiy happy, and that * Jesus is very 
precious to them.' The Papists tried every manoeuvre to gain the King ; 
but in vain. They are now using every means in their power to win him over 
to them, or turn him back to Heathenism. The Lord rebuke them 1 Glory be 
to His name. He has done so 1 Every attempt they make to propagate their 
system turns against them. Because they cannot succeed, they have tried 
what effect intimidation would have ; but it is all fruitless. They have told 
the people, that a French man-of-war will soon be here, and then they shall 
be punished for rejecting the Romish religion ; and that the whole of their 
books, in(duding the Kible, (their great enemy,) shall be collected together and 
burned. They, however, generally find us at hand, to correct any unfavour- 
able impression they may make ; and, by the blessing of God, every thing 
they say and do is rendered futile. The Gospel of Christ, in defiance of 
every obstacle, continues to triumph gloriously in these dark places of the 
earth. The Redeemer seems to have claimed Fiji for His own. The 
Heathen are continually throwing away their idolatry, renouncing the super- 
stition of their fathers, and embracing the religion of the Saviour. 
Heathen temples are every where to be seen tumbling into rains ; and their 
votaries, instead of being deluded and tormented by their deceptive oracles, 
are found worshipping in the temple of Jehovah, and consulting * the oracles 
Divine,' which are able to make, and have made, many of them * wise unto 
Balvation.' Great numbers, at preseut, are mere professors of Christianity. 
We do not pretend to say that they possess vital religion ; yet even they are 
very much better than they were iu their heathen state. But there are 
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many — and their number is constantly increasing — who have truly repented, 
and have believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, and are saved. They well know 
what it is to have their sins, which were many, all forgiven them, and from 
day to day are happy in the love of God. The work of this extensive Circuit 
has become far too much for two Missionaries to attend to. We are often 
greatly perplexed to know what to do, in order to meet the pressing demands 
of the people, who on all hands are begging for Teachers to instruct them. 
The Lord has raised up considerable native help; but there are several 
places that we cannot possibly supply." 

The want of more help was paiufuUy felt by the two 
Missionaries, who laboured most devotedly to givft, as far 
as possible, the care and teaching which the growing claims 
of their Circuit required. Their voyages were frequent, 
long, and often perilous. On one trip, Mr. Malvern was 
^at sea three nights in a frail canoe. At the island of 
Totoya he found things in a cheering state. There were 
about three hundred who professed Christianity, jiud fifty- 
nine church members, who showed great earnestness as well 
^s intelligence in their religion. No Missionary had ever 
visited the island before, yet everything was orderly and 
encouraging. Twenty-eight persons were baptized on this 
occasion. 

From the District Meeting of 1850, an urgent request 
was sent to the Committee at home for two trained school- 
masters, one for each main division of the gi*oup. The 
want of such men was greatly felt, to leave the Missionaries 
more at liberty for preaching and the care of the general 
interests of the Churches. 

In October of this year, Mr. Malvern visited the little; 
island of Thikombia, where he found all the inhabitants 
dwelling in one town on the top of a high rock, one of the 
sides of which formed a fearful precipice. Yet here the 
people, with their children and their pigs, lived and roamed 
about in perfect security. No one had ever fallen over the 
cliff, except four women who jumped down, to destroy them- 
selves, and only two of them were killed. In this eyrie 
village the religion of Jesus had found a resting-place, 
and there were many who, from their high rock, beheld 
Him, and lived daily in prayer and praise. Mr. Malvern. 
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found the Teacher's health rapidly failing ; but his mind 
was very peaceful and happy. 

Mango was the next island visited. Here the Mis- 
sionary was also cheered by evident progress ; and, in one 
day, baptized twenty-nine adults, nineteen children, and 
married twelve couples, besides preaching and administer- 
ing the Lord's Supper. On the next day, his purpose of 
going directly home to Lakemba was changed by a contrary 
wind, which induced him to visit Nayau, about fifty miles 
off, which, after a rough voyage, he reached at sunset, 
very thankful that the canoe had not been shattered by the 
violence of the waves. With reference to this, Mr. Mdvem 
writes : " Soon after our arrival, I saw that it was the hand 
of the Lord that had brought us hither. I found the lotu 
in a better state than at any place to which I had been. 
Nearly the whole of the adults on the island, I should 
judge, are in possession of, or are earnestly seeking, salva- 
tion. One of their Leaders said that, twelve months ago, 
they were like a canoe with her point unsettled — first 
shifting this way, then that way, instead of sailing direct 
for the land she was bound for ; but now they are mua 
donu, (' sailing straight,') their minds fixed for serving God, 
and getting to heaven." On Sunday, the 27 th, Mr. 
Malvern met and examined the Society, greatly to his 
satisfaction ; preached, and administered the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper to the members, and baptism to upwards 
of one hundred persons. The next day several more were 
baptized, and seven couples married. 

November £ist, Mr. Lyth writes: "Eespecting La- 
kemba, we have gratefully to acknowledge the continuance 
of a very gracious influence in our religious services, a 
greater demand for books than we can supply, and a 
diligent attention to reading. I have just attended to the 
quarterly visitation of the fourteen Classes connected with 
our principal chapel here, and have had, in many instances, 
cause for gratitude, in seeing the grace of God at work in 
the hearts of the people who, a few months ago, were far 
from God and righteousness ; in others, the evidences of a 
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sound conversion and growth in grace. Persons are apply- 
ing almost every week for admission into our Society. 
Connected with our Institution for training Native Agents, 
we have between twenty and thirty of different ages, all 
anxious to improve, and diligent in attending Brother 
Malvern's writing class, as well as my weekly lecture on 
theology. All these can read the Scriptures, and most of 
them give satisfactory evidence that they have received the 
truth in the love of it, and are made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost." 

Mr. Lyth writes, March 11th, 1851 : — " In the close of 
December last I had a narrow escape from being clubbed by 
a Popish youth, who is called the King's son. His name 
was Puamau. He had occasionally called at my house, 
and received some marks of kindness from me. On this 
occasion he and I were in our chapel alone, with the 
exception of two or three boys belonging to our Mission 
school. He had pushed by me at the door where I was 
standing, and, with his club in his hand, in an insolent 
manner walked into the chapel. On this part of his 
conduct I made no remark ; only, as my custom is when 
meeting with those who are deluded by the Priests, I spoke 
a few words to him about his religion, to which he made no 
reply. He went up with his club into the pulpit in a spirit 
of bravado. I requested him to come out; and, on his 
refusing, put him out in a quiet way. He became very 
angry with me for talking to him about Popery, and for 
putting him out of the pulpit ; and said he would kill me. 
Raising his club, he struck the pulpit, and then aimed at 
me, brandishing his club violently over my head, until he 
so worked himself into a passion, that the next must have 
been a blow on my head, for which he was preparing to 
take a deliberate aim ; but, on raising my hand to defend 
my head, he altered his intended aim and struck my hand 
with great force, so as to turn it instantly black. This 
done, he was alarmed, and took off. I am quite satisfied 
that a kind Providence alone prevented me from being either 
killed or seriously injured on the spot. Before he became 
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a Papist, he would not have dared to think of such a thing ; 
but his association with a foreigner who lives with the 
French Priests had made him capable of doing that which 
might have (and nearly did) cost him his life immediately 
after. There was great general indignation excited against 
him, which we endeavoured to repress ; and at the same 
time strong expressions of kindness were shown to me by 
the Chiefs and people, both Tongan and Fijian. The King 
made a propitiatory offering for him to me, in connexion 
with begging pardon for the injury; and so the affair 
ended. The French Priests the while sheltered the youth, 
and forbid him coming in person to beg pardou, — it not 
becoming Frenchmen to beg pardon of Englishmen! I 
have only to add, that the blow aimed at me has greatly 
wounded their cause.^' 

In a letter dated September 15th, 1851, Mr, Lyth gives 
much encouraging news about his large Circuit, but also 
tells of a circumstance of grave importance, which had 
given the Missionaries trouble. A vessel was wrecked on 
the island of Vatoa, and the Christians there, instead of 
killing the crew, as they had done formerly on similar occa- 
sions, treated them with great kindness, as far as housing 
^nd feeding them went; yet were unable to resist the 
temptation of appropriating some of their clothes and 
property. On being written to, the Vatoans expressed 
great shame at their dishonesty, but did not give up the 
stolen articles. Such a state of things could not be 
allowed to remain unnoticed, and the administering of 
strict discipUne was resolved upon. The Teacher was put 
out of office and removed to his own land, and another 
sent instead. Joel Mbulu, who was returning from the 
yearly meeting to Ono, was instructed to call at Vatoa, and 
depose one Local Preacher and some Leadei*s who had been 
to blame, and to dismiss at once from the Society all who 
should refuse to give up the ill-gotten goods. This had a 
wholesome effect. The delinquents wept bitterly, and 
prayed that they might be permitted to retain their 
Christian privileges, showing, at the same time, their sin-. 
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cerity by handing the stolen articles over to Joel to forward 
to Lakemba. 

On May the 4th of this year, the chief priest of the 
god of Tambou, and the last of the order in Lakemba, was 
received on trial for church-membership, having long been 
anxious about his soul. His daughter was already a Class- 
Leader, and one of his sons a zealous member. 

The Bomish Priests, finding the truth prospering and 
their own cause at a stand-still, tried in every way to vent 
their spleen. The sheep and goats of the Missionaries 
were shot at by the Priests' servant; but this outrage led 
the King to reprove them severely, while all the people 
were disgusted at such an exhibition of unmanly spite, 
which the perpetrators did not care to deny. One imme- 
diate result was that the disciples of Popery in Lakemba 
fell from about thirty to some five or six, and this notwith- 
standing an addition to the staff of Priests. 

By the close of this year, the evidences of the triumph 
of the truth as it is in Jesus were wide-spread and 
brilliant. The people were reformed outwardly, being 
decently clothed, and having relinquished their obscene 
midnight dances and songs in favour of the pure worship 
of God. Their domestic condition was also greatly im- 
proved by the lessening of polygamy. Christianity gave 
the Pijians what they never had truly before — a home. 
Those who had known Lakemba and its dependencies 
twelve years ago marvelled at the almost universal change 
which was brought about. Scarcely a temple was left 
standing, and the sacred terraced foundations on which 
they were once, were now cultivated as garden plots. 
Club-law was utterly . abolished. A fine chapel, to which 
the people eagerly flocked, graced every town, and not a 
heathen priest was left. About eight hundred children 
were assembled daily in the schools, and nearly two-thirds 
of the adult population were church-members, aflbrding good 
evidence of their desire to "flee from the wrath to come," 
while a large and growing number gave every reason to 
believe that they were renewed by the Holy Ghost. During 
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this and the previous year one thousand three hundred 
baptisms were registered,— eight hundred adults, none of 
whom received this sacrament without having brought 
" forth fruits meet for repentance/' and showed a sincere 
desire to trust on Christ for salvation. Everywhere, too, 
was found a great hunger for the word of God. The 
Mission press could supply but a small number of 
Testaments, and the Missionaries were pained in being 
obliged to refuse the people, who were willing to pay well 
of their property, or make any sacrifice, to obtain the 
Scriptures. 

This Circuit was well managed by the two experienced 
Missionaries, who laboured hard to promote the best 
interests of the people. The field was so extensive, and 
the work so various, that it was utterly impossible to do all 
that was desirable. The appeal to England on behalf of 
schoolmasters was regarded. On the 24th of May, 1852, 
Mr. and Mrs. CoUis, who had been trained on the Glasgow 
system, arrived at Lakemba. This was a much-needed and 
most valuable addition to the Circuit. Mr. Collis wrote, 
on his arrival, " In Lakemba we find much to encourage. 
The ground for our labour is well prepared, for which great 
credit is due to the Eev. John Malvern; and we hope that, 
by the blessing of God, our labours in Fiji will not be in 
vain,'' Mr. CoUia entered on his work heartily ; and the 
benefit of his labours was soon manifest among the people, 
and set Mr. Malvern at liberty from his painstaking and 
devoted ejBforts in schools. The Missionaries then carried 
out their plans more fully for the better preparation of 
Native Agents, in which they were materially assisted by 
the improved school privileges. Mr. Lyth had long been 
deeply impressed with the absolute necessity of giving 
special attention to all who were employed in instructing 
others. Native Agents of all classes, whether visitors of 
the sick, Class-Leaders, Prayer-Leaders, Exhorters, Local 
Preachers, or those who were more fully given up to the 
work as Evangelists, Pastors, Superintendents of islands or 
districts, received the special attention of Mr. Lyth and his 
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colleague. He laboured hard, night and day, in season and 
out of season, in public and in private, to render these 
Agents more efficient. He felt that attention to this work 
was the special need of the time in Lakemba, and that, as 
the Superintendent of the Circuit and Chairman of the 
District, the duty pre-eminently belonged to him ; and if 
ever man gave himself fully to any object, and persevered 
with all possible earnestness in it, Mr. Lyth did in this 
great, necessary, and good work. He acted with the utmost 
spiritual wisdom in the matter ; attending, with great care, 
to the right state of the hearts of those engaged. No male 
or female agent was allowed to engage in the sacred 
work of teaching others who did not give satisfactory evi- 
dence of having been pardoned and regenerated. They were 
then urged to make progress in religion. A genuine and 
lively work of the Holy Spirit in their own souls was 
deemed essential as the foundation of usefulness. They 
were exhorted to pay particular attention to religious duties, 
prayerfully reading God's holy word, and labouring to get 
to understand its meaning. The labour was very heavy, 
but the extent of the work demanded perseverance, and 
the good results were everywhere manifest. At immense 
toil, Mr. Lyth prepared a well-digested Teacher^ s Manual: 
being Instructions and Directions for the Management of 
the Work of God. This manual was specially applicable 
to the Lakemba Circuit, but will be very helpful through- 
out the Fiji District, as the work of God spreads. Plans 
were adopted tor raising up an adequate supply of men for 
the increased demand. The Circuit was divided into seven 
branches, with English Missionaries in the Lakemba branch ; 
and a Native Assistant Missionary, under their superin- 
tendence, was placed over each of the others. The 
Missionaries and their assistants were all employed in 
training men who gave promise of usefulness. Mr. Lyth's 
plan for the raising up and training of Native Agents was 
published in the General Eeport of the Wesleyan Mission- 
ary Society for 1854. 

The time of the Missionaries being now less occupied 
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by school matters, greater attention was also paid to the 
pastoral oversight of the different Societies, and many 
voyages were made in the discharge of this duty. Several 
more islands lotued at the close of 1852. 

The following extracts from a letter written by Mr. 
Malvern, January 15th, 1853, to the General Secretaries, 
are of interest: — "On Wednesday last I returned home 
from a pastoral visit to five of the islands belonging 

to this Circuit The members generally are in a good 

spiritual state I examined all the children's schools, 

and was pleased to find the scholars considerably ad- 
vanced in reading, catechism, and the rudiments of 
religious knowledge. At a solevu ni wili-vola, ^school- 
feast,' in Kambara, the children of two small villages sang 
a native hymn very sweetly as they went to the chapel, and, 
after kneeling and chanting the Lord's Prayer, took their 
seats, and began repeating chapters from the New Testa- 
ment. They repeated or chanted three long chapters 
without the slightest mistake. I then stopped them, as I 
could not afford time to hear more. On inquiry I found 
that they knew two more chapters, and were well acquainted 
with Mr. Hunt's Catechism. Seeing that much trouble 
had been bestowed on the children, I commended the 
Teachers for their pains, whereby they seemed amply 

rewarded At Vulanga, I was amused on looking over 

the Teacher's book of Circuit Returns, to read under the 
head of 'Number of School Children,' first the number 
of those who were ignoranty and on the line underneath 
nineteen who were vuku, or wise. I said, ' Jacob, I want 
to hear your wise children.' The nineteen were speedily 
assembled, and I was highly gratified to find them vuku; 
for they could all read well in the New Testament." 

In the same letter, Mr. Malvern gives a touching account 
of a visit which he paid to a leper in his little lone hut in 
the bush. The poor fellow enjoyed the comforts of religion, 
and was pleased with the Missionary's coming to his hut- 
door to talk about the grace of God, and the future 
renewing of " this vile body." 
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In July, 1858, Mr. Malvern left Lakemba to take charge 
of the Nandi Circuit on Vanua Levu, and his place was 
supplied by Mr. Polglase, who soon got climatized and 
tolerably familiar with the language, so as to enable him to 
be very useful in the Mission. 

On June 6th, 1854, a remarkable scene took place 
at Lakemba, which Mr. Polglase thus describes : — 
"Our new chapel has just been opened, and we held 
our Missionary Meeting yesterday. I preached two pre- 
paratory sermons on Sunday last to large and deeply 
attentive congregations. The Meeting commenced at 
10 A.M. The Chief next in rank to the King presided, 
and several of our Native Teachers spoke. It was grati- 
fying to witness the zeal and good sense displayed by these 
men, who, being themselves the fruit of Mission enterprise, 
urged upon the audience the importance of cultivating a 
missionary spirit. In the afternoon we assembled again to 
receive the contributions of the people, who entered the 
spacious chapel according to their tribes. The King, leading 
the way, with a few of his principal men, presented his 
ka ni loloma, 'free-will offering,' and sat down. Then the 
people, — each tribe accompanied by its Cliief, — chanting as 
they moved slowly onwards, brought their gifts, consisting 
of oil, mats, native cloth, etc., into the house of the Lord, 
gave them into the hands of persons appointed for the 
purpose, and in a very orderly manner retired to their 
places.^' 

In 1854 Mr. Calvert again visited Lakemba, where he 
had spent the first ten years of his missionary life. In 
crossing the reef, the Mission schooner got on the rocks, 
and was nearly wrecked by the heavy seas: after great 
danger, Mr. Calvert, with his little girl and the crew, got 
safely on shore. Two days after, an examination of candi- 
dates for the native ministry took place, three for imme- 
diate ordination, and two to be received on trial for four 
years. The result of the examination was most satisfactory, 
and reflected great credit on the patient toil of Mr. Lyth 
and his colleagues. On the following day the ordination 
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took place in the presence of a large and serious congrega- 
tion. After a stay of three weeks^ in which he attended 
the examination of the schools and rejoiced in the general 
prosperity of the Mission, Mr. Calvert returned to the 
Leeward Islands, accompanied by several Teachers. Twice 
on the journey home the Missionary's life was in great 
peril : once he was nearly struck overboard by the boom in 
jibbing; and afterwards, while staying for the night at 
Ovalau, savage men lurked about the house, waiting an 
opportunity to shoot him. He was, however, mercifully 
taken back in safety. 

A letter from the Schoolmaster, Mr. Collis, to the 
General Secretaries, dated October 4th, 1854, gives a good 
idea of the character and success of his branch of the 
work : — 

" There is before me an extensive field of osefolness in the various islands 
belonging to the Lakemba Circuit, which I am endeavouring to occupy, as 
for as practicable, hj mj own personal labours, or through the medium of 
the Native Teachers, whom I have the opportunity of seeing at certain times> 
either here or at their own Stations. By this means, though limited and 
imperfect at present, I have the gratification of witnessing and hearing of 
results which are trvJy encouraging. In some of the places I have visited, 
I have been pleased in observing very fair imitations of my plan of school^ 
management : which fact is the more pleasing, when it is remembered that 
the Teachers have not had the advantage of being trained for this work, but 
merely superintend it in connexion with their pastoral duties. 

" In the school which is mder my care, there are tokens of good ; a grow- 
ing interest is manifest, and a great desire for knowledge, scripture Imowledge 
especially, which is sought after with a sort of eager ambition to excel in 
understanding the word of God. This pleasing trait is more particularly 
visible in the conduct of most of the girls, many of whom have, for some 
time, been members of Soaety. The children from the adjacent towns, 
about one hundred and twenty in number, I meet three days in the week, 
instructing them in Scripture knowledge, reading, spelling, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, and natural history. Singing, too, forms a part of our 
regular exercises. The children are, many of them, much attached to the 
school. 

"In the Sabbath schools the attendance is very good, nearly all the 
children being r^ularly present. On V7ednesday in each week I have a 
school numbering nearly a hundred, composed of the older boys and young 
men from all the other towns on the island. Such is the desire of many 
of these to be instructed, that they do not hesitate to come six or seven 
miles every week, regardless of wind and weather. Many of them, I have 
reason to beUeve, are truly converted to God Two of them have just 
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been taken bj Mr. Calvert to the neigbbourhood of Mbau, where Teachers 
and other helpers are now much needed. The Native Teachers, also, who 
are already appointed to Stations on this island, as well as yonng men who 
are designed for this office, have their share of my time and attention. 

" The girls belonging to my school, in addition to what they are tanght by 
me, are met by Mrs. Collis twice in the week for further religious instruction. 
They also learn to sew, knit, etc. The benefit of such knowledge of usefal 
matters they have, to some extent, experienced, and have learned to appre- 
ciate it accordingly. The elder girls from all the more distant towns on the 
island avail themselves of a weekly meeting for instruction in the same 
things." 

In September, 1854, Mr. Lyth left Lakemba in con- 
sequence of illness through over-exertion, as well as in 
consideration of the claims of his large family. He had 
worked batd for fourteen years in Fiji, and two years in the 
Friendly Islands, and now removed to Auckland, where he 
became Governor of the Wesleyan College for the children 
of Missionaries, and where he afterwards laboured with 
great usefulness as Superintendent of the Auckland 
Circuit. 

Mr. Collis, after doing good service in the educational 
department in the Lakemba Circuit, where he became a 
Local Preacher, was removed to Mbau to take charge of the 
many large schools in that very extensive Circuit. 

Since 1854, Mr. Polglase has had the management of 
the Lakemba Circuit, now very much extended, where he 
has been joined by his brother-in-law, the Eev. William 
Pletcher, B.A. The schools are well kept up, and Mr. 
Polglase, in connexion with the other duties of his Circuit, 
pays special attention to the education of the Native 
Agents and young men. This has enabled him to send 
forth valuable labourers to Somosomo and its neighbour- 
hood, as well as to other islands of Piji, to meet the demand 
of Missionaries, the claims of whose work have grown 
beyond their power of supply. Thus the Lakemba Mission 
is not only prosperous in itself, but continues to prove most 
helpful to other parts of the work, in yielding efficient 
agents for its prosecution throughout the group, as well 
as in the distant island of Eotumah. 
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REWA. 

It has already been said that, in 1849, it was decided 
that the printing establishment shonld be removed from 
Lakeraba to Rewa, a town of great importance on Vitr 
Levu, being near to Mban, which was already rising to 
considerable power, and having, on all sides, a large and 
influential population. Pood, moreover, was mnch more 
plentiful here than at Lakemba, and the position seemed in 
all respects the best, both for the purposes of the printing 
establishment, and the more thorough working of a 
Mission in the very heart of Fiji. 

When Messrs. Cargill and Jaggar reached Eewa in July, 
1849, in charge of the press, they found this new ground 
already broken ; for the zealous toil and faithful sacrifice 
and suffering of the devoted Missionary Cross had not 
been without fruit. Thus the new comers found not only 
a house built for them, but a small band of noble converts 
who had suffered great losses for Christ's sake, and who 
still remained faithful, though continually threatened and 
often persecuted. That good man, John Hunt, had also 
begun his work here, and was now removed to open the 
most dangerous of all Fijian Missions at Soraosomo, for 
which perilous enterprise he ever deemed himself well 
trained by his six months' residence under the direction of 
Mr. Cross. On leaving, Mr. Hunt wrote: — "We have 
been long enough in Rewa to become attached to the 
people, and many of them have expressed a most friendly 
feeling towards us. This made it a trial to part after so 
short a residence among them, and especially as the Lord 
has been pleased to turn about one hundred of them from 
Heathenism to Himself, since we have been in the Circuit. 
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To leave a place where Christianity is progressing is a trial, 
and the accounts we have heard of the Somosomo people 
make the trial still greater. The Eewans speak of them in 
nearly the same strain in which the English speak of Fijians 
in general. But the difficulty of leaving Rewa and going 
to Somosomo only affected us as men ; as Missionaries, we 
thought nothing of the privations or trials we might have 
to endure. We expect to sow in tears, as confidently as we 
hope to reap in joy; and, therefore, trials and privations 
are words seldom used by us, and things that are thought 
much more of by our dear friends at home than by our- 
selves. The King of Eewa was very kind to us to the last. 
He went with us to the ship, and was evidently affected at 
parting; and, to show his desire for our happiness, he sent 
a messenger with a present to the King of Somosomo, 
requesting him to receive us and treat us with kindness. 
He was anxious to keep Mr. Lyth for a time to attend to 
his brother, who is very ill. We were afraid that we should 
have some trouble with him on this subject ; but when we 
told him that our reason for not complying with his request 
was our fear of offending God, he submitted, seeing the 
danger of our acting contrary to what we believed to be 
the wiU of God.^^ 

The number of members belonging to this Circuit when 
Mr. CargiU arrived wa.s twenty-four, and nine on trial, 
besides a hundred and twelve nominal Christians, about 
half of whom belonged to Viwa, a small island to the 
north. When the violent opposition of the Heathen was 
remembered, this hold of Christianity, even upon so few, 
was considered to be no small success. While cheered with 
this, the newly arrived Missionaries soon had to endure 
hardship and trouble from the natives. Several cases 
were opened, and some of the contents stolen, in the passage 
of the goods on board canoes from the vessel to the shore. 
Other cases were injured in the attempt to open them. 
On one of these trips, when a Missionary was present, two 
Chiefs went ashore from the canoe before reaching the 
proper landing-place, and proceeded into the bush, order- 
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ing that a case on which the Missionary stood should be 
brought to them. The case was very heavy, and they 
supposed it to contain hatchets ; but, not being able to 
move it easily, it was broken open, and, to the disappoint- 
ment of the thieves, was found to contain portions of the 
printing apparatus. Another case, larger and lighter, was 
then removed and taken to the two Chiefs, after which the 
canoe proceeded. On being told of this bold robbery, the 
King was very angry, and caused the case to be returned 
the same evening, with its contents, minus three reams of 
printing paper. 

The King, though thus well disposed to the lotu, was 
still a Heathen, and his Chiefs and priests were bitter in 
their hatred of Christianity ; Eatu Nggara-ni-nggio, (" cave 
of a shark,^^) the King's brother, heading the opposition 
with resolute determination. No place of worship had, as 
yet, been built, and at the open-air services the preacher 
and congregation were sometimes pelted mth stones; and a 
man who had dared to open his house for religious 
worship, lost his goods, and was threatened with death. 
On application being made to the King for the erection of 
a chapel, he received the proposal favourably, and gave a 
piece of ground for the purpose near the Mission premises, 
which were built on the side of the river opposite to the 
town. He also paid a whalers tooth for a house, the posts 
of which were to be used in the new chapel. This roused 
the heathen party still more, and Eatu Nggara vowed that 
he would kill any man who dared to help in the building. 
This man was of high authority, very daring and passionate, 
and both the Missionaries and the King thought that it 
would be wiser to let the matter wait for the present. 

In September a violent form of influenza made its first 
appearance among the people, and brought many of them 
very low. Among the sufferers were the King and Queen. 
This was an anxious time for the Mission famiUes, as there 
was a prevailing opinion that the disease had been brought 
by English vessels, while many said that it was a just 
visitation of punishment from the God of the foreigners. 
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The Missionaries and their wives, however, worked dili- 
gently to relieve the sick, thus proving their hearty good 
will to all, and giving successful help. 

Early in the morning of October 2nd, loud and doleful 
lamentations announced the death of the King's brother, 
for whose sake he had wished to retain Mr. Lyth. Many 
horrible customs were observed on this occasion, which 
proved to the Missionaries that they were now among a 
much more barbarous people than the Lakembans. A 
fortnight after, they were startled, while praying at a 
Leaders' Meeting, by the reports of three muskets, and the 
whizzing of the balls very near to some in the place. Batu 
Nggara and two companions (one of whom has long since 
become a Christian) were determined to put an end to the 
new religion at once by shooting the Missionaries on their 
return across the river after the service. While lying in 
wait, the leader said, ^^Let us not shoot the Missionaries; 
let us stay for the Tongans.'' In this design they were 
disappointed ; and, returning late at night, these reckless 
men fired their muskets through the place where the 
Christians were at worship. But God protected His people, 
and none were hurt. Next day a fire broke out near the 
Mission premises, and the people came flocking round, 
hoping that it would spread ; and many were so eager for 
plunder that they swam across the river, running the risk 
of destruction by the sharks, which are numerous there. 
The Mission houses themselves were protected by another 
brother of the King, named Thokonauto, or, as he liked 
to be called, Phillips, who could speak English, and was 
friendly in his conduct. He now kept the people from 
approaching the premises, and thus foiled the attempt of 
his persecuting brother, Eatu Nggara, who tried three 
times to cross the river, but was prevented by the canoe 
sinking each time. On the 21st Joel Bulu, the Tongan 
Teacher, begged the Missionaries to take the open-air 
service, as he feared the stones, which were now thrown 
more than ever at the Christians. They consented, and 
were pelted by volleys of large stones, some more than two 
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pounds in weight. It was well known that Eatu Nggara 
took the lead in urging them to this attack, which, how- 
ever, failed; for, though the stones fell thick and heavy, 
no one was hurt, or moved away until the service was 
finished. 

Their dangers, which became more frequent, kept the 
Mission families in alarm ; nor were they re-assured when, 
on the 31st, they were awakened by strange noises on the 
other side of the river. On running out they saw, for the 
first time, the horrid sight of the dragging of human 
bodies, seventeen of which were just being handed out of a 
canoe, having been sent from Mbau as the Eewa share of 
two hundred and sixty persons killed in the sacking of 
towns belonging to Verata. One of the corpses was that 
of an old man of seventy, another of a fine young woman 
of eighteen, the others being of youths and strong men. 
All were dragged about and subjected to abuse too horrible 
and disgusting to be described, and the sight of which gave 
the terrified spectators across the river such a shock as they 
did not get over for many days. One of them says, "The 
scene appeared to the imagination as if a legion of demons 
had been unchained, and let loose among the people, to 
revel in their degradation and misery, and to lash their 
passions into a storm of imbruted or diabolical barbarity.^' 
The King did not himself partake of any of these seven- 
teen bodies, he having abandoned the practice on the arrival 
of the first Missionary. 

A few days after, the Eewans set out to destroy a town 
on the island of Mbengga, about thirty miles distant. One 
of the party and three of the besieged were killed. The 
position of the town defied the resources of Fijian assault ; 
but the people submitted to their Chiefs and capitulated, 
offering two women, a basket of earth, whales' teeth and 
mats, to buy the reconciliation of the Eewans, who returned 
in high glee, shouting and dancing, to celebrate their 
victory. It is remarkable that, even in such scenes as this, 
the influence of the Gospel began to show itself. While 
at Mbengga, the King would not let his people fight on 
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the Sabbath, lest they should offend Almighty God ; and 
when a nominal Christian went out with a foraging party on 
that day, and got his foot cut by a sharp bamboo placed 
for the purpose by the people of the island, the King said, 
"That is the proper reward for breaking the Sabbath/^ 

The Missionaries continued to use every means to 
influence the large population around them, by conversation 
with those who visited the Station for the sale of food, or 
out of curiosity. They also paid frequent visits to the 
villages and towns ; and, in December, went twenty miles 
up the river to see Savou, the Chief of Naitasiri, a town of 
considerable importance. Savou received them with great 
kindness ; and, as soon as he could get rid of an old priest 
who was present, talked very freely with them. Both he 
and his wife seemed much struck with the singing and 
prayer at family worship, as conducted by the Missionaries, 
who then retired to the best part of the Chief's house, 
which had been prepared for their lodging. Savou was 
very anxious to retain them for another night, and 
expressed a wish to make their canoe sink with presents. 
It seemed hard to leave the Mission families alone, while 
things were so unsettled at Rewa; but the present 
opportunity for doing good was so remarkable, that the 
Missionaries resolved to stay. The next day they went, in 
a small canoe, several miles higher up the river, calling at 
several villages on its banks, preaching the Gospel every- 
where. Savou did not consent to receive a Teacher, or 
decide to become Christian ; but the visit was not lost, and 
he oft^n spoke of it afterwards with gratitude. He 
exercised a very favourable influence on behalf of the 
Mission work, which he was able to do in consequence of 
his high rank and near relationship to the Chiefs of Mbau 
and Eewa ; his wife also was daughter of Tanoa, the old 
Mbau King. When the lotu was established in Mbau, 
Savou became an earnest and decided Christian. During 
this first visit, the Missionaries were treated with all 
hospitality, and returned home with their canoe laden with 
2,500 heads of taro, as an expression of the Chiefs esteem 
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and thanks^ both he and his wife accompanying them to 
the bank to take an affectionate farewell. 

The Mission Station had now become the centre of a 
small settlement; for several Tongans had built houses near^ 
one of which was used as a place of worship. Some few 
Bewans also dared to come out from among the Heathen^ 
and make their home near the Missionaries, to whose teach- 
ings they gratefully listened, while others, who were sick, 
came to live across the river, that they might get the benefit 
of medical care. Joel Bulu, a Tongan Teacher, who had 
been brought from Lakemba to help in printing, gave the 
little settlement the name of Zoar : '^ For,'' said he, " at 
the heathen places the people are diseased, and they cannot 
cure them ; and their souls are sinful, and they cannot save 
them ; but when they come here, they get a cure for body 
and soul ; their bodies are generally healed, and, receiving 
instruction, they believe in God, and their souls live thereby. 
Therefore this place is a true Zoar." 

In the early part of 1840, at the time when rough weather 
is expected, and when the Missionaries had learned the 
importance of propping up and tying down the houses, a 
fearful storm of wind and rain visited the island, making 
the river overflow and flood all the flat country round. 
Great destruction was caused by the waters sweeping on 
towards the sea, bearing with them the spoils of banana and 
taro beds, besides large trees torn up by the roots. The 
houses of the common sort, which were built on the level 
of the ground, were deluged ; so that the people had to live 
on shelves, diving under water to pass through the low 
doorway, or making openings in the building higher up. 
The superior houses, which were built on a raised founda- 
tion, and of a stronger construction, escaped being flooded by 
the waters and blown down by the wind. One of the Mission 
houses was of this kind, having been erected on a foundation 
raised for a Chiefs country dwelling, but which was still 
unoccupied when the Missionaries came. Some of the 
thatch was blown away at each end of this house, so that 
the centre apartment was the only dry place, and became 
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the asylum for the Missionaries and their wives, and five 
children, while the wives and children of the Teachers and 
the servants were all collected within the same enclosure. 
Goats, pigs, ducks, and fowls also gathered for shelter 
within the house. Before the fury of the storm abated, 
two expert swimmers came with a message from the King, 
offering a place of refuge, in case the Mission-house should 
fall. As soon as the tempest stilled, the King and other 
Chiefs came across, bringing presents of food ; and the Mis- 
sionaries made a voyage in a canoe round their premises, 
where they found the fences thrown down, much property 
injured, and some altogether destroyed. 

Among other devastation caused by this unusually heavy 
storm, a yam-bed belonging to the King was much injured. 
He therefore ordered the yams to be dug up, and taken as a 
token of his love to the Missionaries. This caused great 
surprise among his people, who remonstrated with him for 
taking up the yams before the time, and before the offering 
of the first-fruits to the gods. The King, however, was 
resolute, saying, "The gods of Kji are false and weak; 
and as they have not prevented the earth from being washed 
away from my yams, 1 will not present these yams to them, 
but present them to the ambassadors of the true God.^' 

In April, Mr. Cargill had a severe attack of infiammation, 
became delirious, and seemed about to die. But God 
blessed the slender medical means which were at command, 
and the Missionary recovered. One day, during his illness, 
a great uproar was heard across the water, and hundreds of 
people were seen running out of the town, and crossing the 
river, some in canoes, and some by swimming, armed with 
clubs, spears, and muskets, all savage and excited. On 
inquiry it was found that the mbati, the King's warriors 
from the various towns, who were assembled to be feasted 
by the Eewa Chiefs, had quarrelled among themselves. On 
former occasions the numerous companies of these de- 
fenders of Eewa had been fed separately : on this occasion 
provision had been made on a large scale, in order to show 
respect to all the soldiers on one day. A dispute arose as 
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to the place assumed by one party. Neither would yield. 
Clubs were to decide. The Eewa Chiefs had taken the 
precaution of being ready to quell any outbreak, and at 
once fired upon the disturbing parties. The most guilty 
found their quarters too hot for them, and hastened away, 
the Eewa people firing on them without any care, so that 
some of the balls fell on the Mission premises, which was an 
additional cause of alarm and excitement, especially when 
the principal Missionary was lying so ill. Poor Mrs. Cargill 
feared for the children, and placed one behind a chest of 
drawers fiUed with clothes, and the others behind the large 
posts of the house, to shelter them from the balls. Things 
remained in an unsettled state, and a watch had to be kept 
nightly ; but the matter was at last set right, though not 
until several lives had been sacrificed. 

Printing, and the whole of the regular Mission work, 
was interrupted for a time, by the labour necessary in re- 
pairing the injuries done by the late storm. The large house 
had to be rebuilt, and Mr. Cargill and his family sought 
shelter in a temporary dwelling erected by the Tongans. 
The natives had now a better chance of indulging their 
thievish habits, as the stores had to be packed away, for 
a time, in the houses of the Tongans ; and many things 
were stolen. 

In the mean while, among all these trials, the Mission- 
aries and Teachers had constant intercourse with the 
Chiefs and people, who learned much from casual instruc- 
tion, as well as from the manner of life and patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing which were daily exhibited. Much 
of that preparatory work which has to be done among 
such dark barbarians, was effected. Trials did not dis- 
courage; but many things cheered and stimulated to 
prayer, preaching, and visiting. In May, a Eewa Chief 
of rank publicly, in spite of the opposition of many, 
avowed himself a believer in Christianity, and abandoned 
his usual offerings to his priest and god. The King 
himself also attended one service, declaring that all he 
heard was true, and that his own worship was false. He 
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also spoke kindly to the Chief who had become Christian. 
At the town of Suva, about eighteen miles from Eewa, 
a man who was ill had become Christiaii. This was an 
opening for paying a Mission visit. The Missionary called 
upon the Chief Ravulo, who is of high rank in Fiji, being 
related to Tanoa of Mbau. He consented to a religious 
service being held on the Sabbath in the large strangers' 
house ; but, before the time arrived, sent a messenger to 
tell the Missionary that he himself intended to become a 
Christian, and wished the service to be at his own house. 
A considerable congregation met there, and several joined 
with their Chief in bowing before the true God. Both he 
and his Queen became very earnest, and soon learned 
to read. The work spread and prospered in Suva, 
greatlv to the joy of the Missionaries, who had* long seen 
the advantage of having the direct help of some powerful 
Chief, both to countenance the lotUy and to relieve the. 
heavy burden of many temporal cares. When Bavulo heard 
that posts were wanted for building at Eewa, he had some 
very good ones prepared and sent to the Station, receiving 
in return a coat to wear on the Sabbath. 

About this time the " Peacock,'^ United States exploring 
ship, in commaud of Captain Hudson, called at Bewa, and 
took away Veindovi, the King's brother, who was the 
principal in the murder of eight Americans in 1832."'^ 
Captain Hudson spoke much to the King and Chiefs on 
the truth and importance of Christianity, and by his blame- 
less conduct, and refusal to indulge the criminal licence 
which most foreigners had sought, exerted an influence 
on behalf of religion which has been most helpful to the 
Mission ever since. 

Another and heavier calamity now befell the Mission 
circle. Mrs. Cargill broke down under the pressure of 
the recent trials and alarms, added to the usual arduous 
duties which she had always discharged with great faithful- 
ness. She died " in the Lord " on the second of June, 

♦ See woodcut, voL i., p. 102. 
m 
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and on the next day was buried with her baby of five 
days old. 

Mrs. Cargill was a woman of rare and excellent spirit^ 
filled with devoted love, and warmly attached to the 
Mission work, in which she was usefully employed for 
more than six years. She died urging upon those about 
her the importance of a more earnest zeal in their great 
work ; and, as she passed away, they who listened felt that 
their loss was great indeed. Her memory is blessed in 
!Fiji. In that dark, wild land, and among those savage 
people, the winning gentleness and piety of the Mission- 
ary's wife are yet borne in mind, and the remembrance still 
serves to recommend the religion which adorned her with 
such loveliness. When near death, she requested her 
husband to take the children to England at once, that they 
might be educated, and trained in the way of the Lord. 
As soon as the news of her death reached Mr. Hunt at 
Somosomo, he sailed nearly two hundred miles to visit the 
mourners, and urge Mr. Cargill to remove to his own 
Station. But Fiji was not the place for a man whose wife 
was gone, leaving four little ones to his care, and Mr. Car- 
gill resolved to go as soon as possible by a schooner bound 
for the Colonies, where he arrived with his children on the 
second of September. 

This laborious and important Circuit was thus left with 
only one Missionary, who had to manage the printing, and, 
indeed, to do most of the work connected therewith him- 
self. The general object of the Mission must have been 
still more hindered, had it not been for the efficient and 
zealous help of the Tongan Teachers, who strove in 
every way to do good and spread the truth among the 
pople. The medical renown of the Mission Station also 
brought many there ; so that at one time the Missionary 
had three or four sick priests under his care, all of \vbpin 
had ceased to trust in their own gods for cure. Many of 
these, who came for the good of their bodies, received great 
spiritual benefit as well. 

For some time past there had been residing at Bewa an 
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influential Mbau Chief, whose father took a leading part in 
the great rebellion, and was killed when Mbau was retaken 
by Tanoa's son^ Thakombau. The young Chiefs Matanamba- 
mba^ then fled^ and put himself under the protection of 
the Bewan King^ and waited^ in this asylum^ for a favour- 
able opportunity of taking that revenge on his father's 
murderer which the most sacred custom of Fiji required. 
Such a man^ nursing a deadly hate^ which only grew more 
cruel by delay, would be but ill prepared to receive that 
Gospel which demanded the forgiveness of all enemies ; and 
accordingly against this religion Matanambamba exerted 
all his power. It was he who had moved Eatu Nggara to 
have the Christians pelted with stones ; and he himself led 
the party who waylaid the Missionaries^ and with his com- 
panions afterwards^ by Batu Nggara's permission, fired at 
the Mission premises. Some months after these occur- 
rences he became very ill, and, after trying all the Fijian 
modes of cure without success, turned for help to the 
Christians whom he had used so ill. In terrible dreams 
he was haunted with the thought that the afiSiction was 
in consequence of his persecution of Christianity and his 
attempt to kill the Missionaries; so he came, greatly 
humbled, to the Station, and sought a dwelling among 
the Tongans, where he might have proper treatment, re- 
ceiving daily supplies of food from his own friends. He 
feared that he was going to die ; and, being removed from 
his former companions, and brought entirely under Chris- 
tian influence, and attending constantly at family worship, 
the heart of the cruel persecutor became softened, and he 
spoke with genuine contrition of all his past evil, inquiring 
eagerly for the way of salvation. Being urged to pray to 
God for mercy, he asked to be taught words fit for prayer, 
saying, " Great is my desire to pray to God ; but 1 know 
not'What words to take up.'' He was encouraged to tell 
simply all he felt to that good and all-knowing God, who 
womd mercifully help him, if he was sincere. Hearing of 
a poor man named Savea, who, having been cured of a 
loathsome disease, had become Christian, Matanambamba 

m ^ 
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sought an interview with him, inquiring with great interest 
about his case. Savea said, " I was friendless, forsaken, 
destitute, and treated as a dog ; but I fled to the servants 
of God, swallowed much medicine, and trusted in the 
Lord. When I lay only, I used to pray. When it was 
night, I prayed. When morning came, I prayed ; and by 
doing this I got well.^' Matanambamba was pleased with 
this simple testimony ; and though Savea was a common 
person, with whom once he would have scorned to asso- 
date, yet now he said to him, " From this time let you 
and me be friends.'^ 

God made the medicine successful, and the Chief re- 
covered. He prayed very earnestly for mercy, confessing 
that he had been " a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and 
injurious,^^ a chief sinner, even among the Fijians. In 
this state he was led to put faith in the atonement of 
Christ, and received the remission of his sins. He read 
the Scriptures with great diligence, and talked freely to all 
who came near him about the excellence of rehgion. He 
also learned to write well, his hand-writing being very like 
that of the Missionary who taught him. So entire a 
change in his character secured the confidence even of the 
slayers of his father; so that he was invited to return to 
Mbau. He went; but the evil influences to which he 
there became subject, aft^r a while damaged his religious 
character. He was again aflicted with repeated attacks of 
illness, and removed eventually to the small island of Viwa, 
where he married a very good woman, and has since lived 
in the enjoyment of much of his first earnestness and faith. 
One day a Missionary remarked to the good Tongan, 
Joshua, that he thought this Chief showed less of the work 
of God^s grace than another whom he mentioned. ^^No, no/' 
replied Joshua, "Ratu Luke'' (such was Matanambamba's 
Christian name) "has experienced and shows a much 
greater change than the other. He was a desperate 
character before his conversion, of a very ferocious dispo- 
sition ; but the other was alwavs mild." 

• 

The Missionary and Teachers now met with less oppo- 
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sition^ but had still to mourn continually over the terrible 
degradation of the people. £atu Nggara had given great 
ofifence to his brother the King, and was driven away to 
Mbau. Another Mbau Chief, who was sick, was taken by the 
Bewa King, who had a house built for him at the Mission 
settlement, where he might receive proper attention. This 
Chief became a Christian, and seemed to die in the faith. 
At his death some wished him to be honoured in the usual 
style ; but the King said, as he had died a Christian, he 
should have Christian burial; and he was accordingly 
carried by Christians and the King's brother, and interred 
within the sacred enclosure of the royal burial-ground. 
His widow was not strangled. 

Among the Heathen the sick were sadly neglected, 
being removed to the bush, or some lone out-house, and 
there left to perish; others were strangled at once and 
buried, several together, in one grave. These things were 
very painful to witness continuslly ; and, to make matters 
worse, war broke out between Bewa and some adjacent 
towns under its power. Some of the slain were brought to 
Bewa and eaten, and the horrid feast made the people more 
savage and more opposed to religion. 

In January, 1841, the King of Eewa took revenge for 
an outrage committed on him during a former war. The 
people of Tamavua had then taken three canoes belonging 
to the town ; and the King, having got hold of a piece of 
one of the canoes and some ropes, had them hung up in 
his house as a remembrancer, to prevent his forgetting the 
offence. The offenders had fled immediately from their own 
town to a place beyond the King's reach, but had lately 
returned, believing that the affair was forgotten or forgiven. 
The King sent one of his brothers to Kalamba, a neighbour- 
ing town, with a necklace of whales' teeth, beggmg the 
Kalambans to destroy the people of Tamavua. They con- 
sented, and left their town so as to reach their victims at 
day-break, when all would be at home. One hundred and 
thirty, men, women, and children, were killed, among 
whom were some Kalamba people who were on a visit to 
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Tamavaa^ but who could not be warned of the attack^ lest 
it should be made known to the others. This town was too 
distant for any of the bodies to be brought to fiewa. But 
again and again some wretched victim from elsewhere was 
conveyed to the town for the oven, and the fiendish shouts 
of the cannibals, and the firing of muskets, often disturbed 
and alarmed the inmates of the Mission settlement. In the 
following May there arrived the bodies of twenty persons 
who had been entrapped and killed by the young Chief of 
Viwa, and by Thakombau. Strangling was very common. 
A man, in attempting to swim across the river, was eaten 
by sharks, and his widow strangled, before the Missionary 
heard anything of the matter. 

In June Mr. Waterhouse again visited Bewa. He was 
surprised to find a bridge across the river, built by the 
natives since his former visit. It was of timber, in 
thirteen spans; the whole length being a hundred and 
forty-seven feet, and the centre fourteen feet above the 
water. The state of the Mission settlement also gave him 
great satisfaction. 

Batu Nggara had now returned from his banishment; 
but the King was far from reconciled, and a civil war was 
feared, as the brother was a terrible character and possessed 
great influence. Mr. Waterhouse presented an offering of 
whales' teeth, praying that Ratu Nggara might be forgiven, 
and war avoided. The King received the offering favour- 
ably ; but said, " I will not drink yaqona with him yet. 
He is a very bad man ; he was a party to the stealing of 
goods when the Missionaries first came ; he is an enemy to 
the lotu ; he has no soul ; he is like a bird or a beast, or 
like the Englishmen who come hither because they will not 
htu in their own land. When he is humbled, truly 
humbled, I will forgive him.'* Another application was 
made to the King, to the same effect, by Tanoa of Mbau. 
The priest who brought the message was sadly put out 
because it was disregarded, while the Missionary's offering 
had been received so favourably. So he thereupon became 
inspired, and, in divine fervour, abused the King for attend- 
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ing to these people from a foreign land. To this the King 
replied: "I know that they are come out of love to me, 
and that their words are true. They speak like friends, 
and desire good. They do not come here to tempt. They 
wish this land to be prospered. No evil arises from their 
purposes. We are enriched by the property they bring." 
The god in the priest answered, " It is not good. How 
is it that you do npt accept the oflfering that I bring?" 
"Because," said the King, "the speech of Pijians 'is 
contrary. You say it is good not to war ; and then you 
will go to my brother and tell him that it is good to fight. 
If you say one thing to me, you will say quite different at 
Mbau." 

The Bewa Chiefs followed up these appeals, so that at last 
the King consented to be reconciled to his brother, and a 
day was fixed for the yaqona drinking. During his exile 
Batu Nggara had promised valuable offerings to the priest 
at Bewa, if the god would bring about his return home. 
But the feelings of the Chief had changed. He felt much 
the efforts of the Missionaries on his behalf, and was better 
disposed towards the religion which he had been accustomed 
to persecute. On his re-establishment at Bewa no offerings 
were sent to the god ; and Batu Nggara said, on hearing 
that the priest had been making inquiry about them, 
'^ Well, let us go and lie to him. Let us tell him that 
we expect the King will quickly come upon us, and kill us 
all ; and that, on this account only, we are delaying the 
promised offering. If he be a god really, he will know it 
to be a lie." A messenger was accordingly dispatched to 
the priest, with the secret understanding that, while he was 
delivering his message, the Chief would bring a party to 
feign an attack on the priest's house. The messenger 
found the priest highly charged with divine influence, and 
regardless alike of the message and of all sublunary things. 
But presently shouts were heard coming nearer ana nearer ; 
and, before long, the blows of clubs on the ground and the 
house-fence sounded like mischief, minglea as they were 
with furious cries of "Kill him! Kill him!" Even a 
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god-filled priest could not help feeliug alarmed ; 80^ greatlj 
to the amusement of his mock enemies, he made a sudden 
bolt from the house, plunged into the river close by, diving 
to dodge the musket-balls which were noi sent after himy 
and in very quick time landed frightened and panting on 
the opposite bank. The Chief was delighted, and said, 
" It is true what the Christians say, that our priests tell us 
lies I for, had there been a god, he would have known the 
report to be false, and would have sat still in his house ; 
whereas, he made all haste away/' 

In September a converted priest died "in the Lord,*' 
and received Christian burial, his wife being spared, in spite 
of the most determined efforts on the part of the Heathen 
to have her strangled. 

Eighteen adults, who had been under instruction, were 
baptized, together with six infants. Teachers were sent to 
the large and important island of Kandavu, and all the 
schools were re-modelled and carried on with fresh vigour, 
the scholars increasing in diligence as the supply of books 
became larger. Among the church-members there was an 
evident spread of earnest and spiritual religion. One man, 
a Chief, who had been negligent, came to the Missionary 
in great distress, weeping because of his guilt and danger, 
and went away determined to confess all his sins to God, 
and to plead for forgiveness through Jesus Christ. 

A Tongan, whose life had been spent in Fiji, where he 
had grown up a Heathen, in the closest intimacy with the 
Chiefs and people of Bewa, be'came truly converted, and 
received at baptism the name of Job. He soon learned 
to read and write, and was zealous in trying to do good. 
He had frequent opportunities of talking with large parties 
at the King's house. One day, in order to bring aoout a 
conversation, the King complained about Job's planting, 
saying that there was no need for Christian people to do 
that. Job, in contending for the necessity of industry, re- 
ferred to tlie Bible. " O ! " said the King, " how should 
you know anything about books ? You have never come 
from Tonga or England, but have dwelt in Fiji all your 
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life/^ '' That *s true," rejoined Job, " but I can read a 
little, and thus I know something/' Other Chiefs said, 
" It 's a strange thing that when a man joins the lotu, he 
becomes wise quickly, and contends that the lotu is quite 
true, and Jehovah the only God. How is it V The King 
said, "They read, and thus know] or else, they ask the 
Missionaries/' "But how is it that they do not fear us ? " 
asked one of the Chiefs. "0 ! " replied the King, " they do 
not fear to die ; they give themselves up to their God ; and 
life or death is good to them. But this is not the case 
with us. When we are sick, we ask where we shall go 
that we may live. We then run to one place, and to 
another, that we may get strong. But these lotu people 
act otherwise.'' On another occasion they asked Job if he 
had not become a Teacher. He said he had not, but would 
gladly tell them what he knew about religion. "Ah," 
said a Chief, deridingly, "it is like food without seasoning 
when Tongans who have been living with us become 
Teachers, and talk to us about the lotu, as Job here, and 
Isaac, and others/' Job replied, " What I know, I have 
learnt while I have been residing on the other side of the 
river with the Christians and the Missionary ; and because 
I have love in my heart towards you, I come here and talk 
to you. Formerly we ate, drank, sailed, slept, and dwelt 
together, and therefore I come to tell you what I now 
know. It would be wrong were I to conceal from you 
what I have discovered, and you would be injured by 
remaining in ignorance. I leave with you what I have 
already said. When I hear any new thing during the 
present year, I will come and tell it you." The King 
said, with great emphasis, "The lotu makes all our land 
to move I " 

The King was right. That Gospel wliich had " turned 
the world upside down, had come hither also," and already 
its power was felt. It was no small victory gained, when 
that Mission Church numbered its few first converts. They 
needed sincerity and firmness to enable them to come out 
from all that they had ever deemed most sacred and bind- 
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ing, and which their fellow-countrymen still regarded as 
such. Every form of opposition, from derision to the 
harshest persecution^ withstood these early confessors; but 
they kept firm ; and when others saw that these, who had 
been men of blood and lust and lawlessness, had become 
men of peace and purity, and remained so, they greatly 
wondered ; and in the hearts of all, from the King to his 
Chiefs and priests and people, misgiving concerning the 
new religion grew into awe, as they witnessed its might, 
giving promise already of future and triumphant success. 
" The lotu made all the land to move/' 

Although the King of Bewa was so far impressed as to 
favour Christianity, and listen to the Missionaries, showing 
them much kindness, still he remained thoroughly heathen. 
He supported the old worship, lived in polygamy, carried 
on destructive wars, and, though not a cannibal himself, 
encouraged cannibalism throughout his dominions. 

The Teachers who went to the fine island of Kandavu, 
which is under the power of Eewa, laboured well, and 
visited several of the most distant towns, where the people 
seemed glad to be taught. In one instance a deputation 
was sent from a town a long way off, to Suesue, where the 
Teachers lived, begging that instruction might be given to 
their people also. One of the Teachers accompanied the 
messengers on their return, and met the priests of the 
town, who acknowledged their conviction of the falseness 
of their own religion, and asked for frequent visits from 
the Teacher. This was impossible, on account of the dis- 
tance; so the people determined to remove and settle 
nearer to Suesue. 

In this town, the Chief and several persons, with the 
permission of the King of Bewa, became Christians, and 
there seemed good hope of prosperity, which was suddenly 
and painfully destroyed. A young woman on the island 
of Kandavu was betrothed to Eatu Nggara, the old enemy 
of the Mission, and a false report reached him that she had 
been unfaithful, a young Chief of the town of Nakasaleka 
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on Kandavn being implicated in the charge. Batu Nggara 
forthwith went across with a large force^ and burnt the 
town^ when a great number of the inhabitants were killed 
and eaten. The accused Chief and the survivors escaped 
to a mountain fortress, whither an ambassador was sent, 
demanding that the supposed offender should be given up. 
The people replied, " No : we will all die first, and then 
you will oe able to get our Chief The ambassador came 
a second time with the same demand, whereupon the young 
Chief stepped forward and said : " Refuse not to give me 
up. I love you, the people of Nakasaleka, and am willing 
to die that you may live. A companion of the Chief in- 
sisted upon accompanying him, that they might die toge- 
ther; and the two set out with the Eewan ambassador, 
dressed and ornamented with whales' teeth, while the 
mother and other relatives followed some distance on the 
way. On reaching the shore the two sat down. The Chiefs 
of Rewa were assembled, and the oven was being prepared, 
when Batu Nggara demanded of the Nakasaleka Chief 
whether he was guilty of the offence with which he had 
been charged. He denied it. " Well,'* said the other, " I 
will eat you,'' and immediately ordered some young men to 
club the Chief, and, when they had cooked him, to bring 
some of his liver for Satu Nggara to eat. They, however, 
feared to approach their victim, as he was a powerful man, 
and still held his club. But be cried to them not to fear, 
and threw his club away. He afterwards took some 
whales' teeth from the folds of his dress, and threw towards 
them ; unloosed his necklace, and gave it into their hands ; 
and then bowed his head to the fatal blow. His com- 
panion was next killed ; and both of them were cooked and 
eaten. The woman about whom all the mischief had been 
done, was taken to Bewa, when it was discovered that the 
report of her unfaithfulness had been raised by a party who 
had a quarrel with the Nakasaleka people, and were not 
able by themselves to punish them. This discovery, how- 
ever, did not prevent Batu Nggara from carrying out his 
tyrannical plans on Elandavu; for one of the Teachers from 
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that island^ who was on a visit to Rewa^ was forbidden to 
return, and orders were sent from the Chief that the other 
Teacher must come away at once if he cared for his life. 
The King had sanctioned the sending of Teachers in the 
first instance, and the case was now submitted to him. He 
thought it better to remove them, and it was evident that 
danger was at hand. The Christians at Kandavu were 
compelled by threats to give up their profession of religion, 
and the remaining Teacher was glad to avail himself of the 
canoe sent by the Missionaries to fetch him away. Thus 
the pleasing prospect of success which seemed to open on 
this island was closed in darkness, and the Mission there 
abandoned for a time. 

Other most painful trials and discouragements fell upon 
the Missionary. A Chief, who was a thorough and devout 
Christian, when near death and unable to act for himself, 
was removed by his heathen relatives, who made offerings 
on his behalf to their gods, and then strangled his mother, 
to be buried with him. Poor creatures were buried alive, 
and bodies were frequently brought to Eewa for cannibal 
purposes, where, just opposite the Mission premises, they 
were dragged, washed, and abused with every obscene in- 
dignity, and then cut up or torn to pieces and cooked, 
while a crowd of men, women, and children gathered 
round, yelling and rejoicing like fiends. Other bodies were 
floated away down the river. 

A party who went in search of a victim to feast the 
people employed in building the King^s house, killed a 
Christian woman while out fishing. The Missionary heard 
the ill news, and hurried to the King before the body was 
brought to be presented. The King and Queen urged him 
to wait for the arrival of the canoe, and to take away the 
body for burial before it was presented, that the murderers 
might not be able to claim recompense, nor the builders 
think themselves neglected. A messenger had already 
come, saying that a body was on the way, but that it was 
brought from another district. A shout was heard as the 
canoe came near. ^' There it is brought,'^ said the King. 
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" Yes/' added the Queen, " the false report and the true 
one, and the bakolo, are all here together/' In accordance 
with the King's urgent advice, the Missionary, with a few 
Tongans, ran down to the river side, where the canoe had 
just reached the landing-place, and, pushing his way 
through the crowd who exulted at the prize, found the 
body lying naked in the bottom of the canoe. Without 
waiting he sprang in, with his companions, and paddled off 
to the opposite side, to the astonishment and mortification 
of the brutal savages left behind. A few banana leaves 
were put over the corpse, which was taken to the Mission 
Station, and buried with religious ceremony, the aged 
mother of the murdered woman, and her friends, coming 
more than two miles to be present at the interment. 

At Suva also things had lost their cheering aspect. The 
town was engaged in continual war with the Eewans, who 
did not like a place so near as Suva to be tributary to 
Mbau. The Teacher feared to remain, as the town was in 
constant danger of being burnt, which catastrophe came at 
last, in 1843, when about one hundred persons were killed, 
and most of them eaten. 

At the Mission-house there was family sorrow in addition 
to the trouble caused by these untoward events. Two of 
the Missionary's children died, and he himself had a very 
severe attack of illness, in which he was greatly helped and 
comforted by the kind attention of Mr. Hunt, who came 
over from Viwa to render assistance. On his recovery, 
much time had to be given to the re-thatching of the house. 
The workmen employed were numerous, but idle, and in- 
competent, and, moreover, arrant thieves. Thus the work 
was badly done, and, in spite of the utmost vigilance, many 
things were irretrievably stolen. As soon as this was 
finished, a printing-office had to be built, which also cost 
much time, and gave the Missionary great anxiety and care. 

These were some of the hindrances and discouragements 
in the way of the Bewa Mission ; but there were many 
more, which can only be alluded to. Scenes were con- 
stantly witnessed by the Mission family, which may not be 
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described; in consideration of the feelings of those who 
have never lived beyond the limits of civilization, — scenes, 
the remembrance of which thriUs with horror those to 
whom they became terribly familiar. 

Yet among all these opposing influences, work was done, 
and done diligently, by the Missionary and Teachers. There 
were a few, even here, who with steadfast boldness held 
fast by their Christianity, and lived in purity and good 
report, in the midst of the surrounding abominations and 
cruelty. Other signs of good broke forth in the darkness> 
and told the patient and toiling watchers that there was 
yet to be a glorious daybreak for Piji, when the Gospel 
should prevail ; and they waited and toiled on ; they trusted 
in their God, and did not despair. The printing-office was 
found suitable, and in 1842 a fresh supply o£> types and 
paper arrived from England. Books weje in great demand ; 
and, before long, there were issuing from the press pub- 
lications in four of the dialects of Fiji. Thus, while the 
actual Mission work was . almost stayed at Bewa, very 
important help was being rendered to other Stations. 

This Mission record must also be a chronicle of the most 
important passages of Fijian history, since the great work 
here described was, of necessity, greatly affected by all the 
political changes and commotions which took place. Here, 
then, must open a faithful narrative of the great Fijian war. 

Beference to the chart will show that the south-east 
coast of Viti Levu runs out into a promontory, forming 
an irregular triangle, along the base of which flows a 
river, which thus insulates the promontory from the main- 
land. Bewa is situated on the bank of this river near 
to its southern outlet. Just off its opposite and northern 
mouth lies the little island of Mbau, which, at low tide, is 
joined by the reef to the mainland. Mbau had now become 
the centre of a power more widely extended, and more 
firmly based, than any known in Fiji before. The old King, 
Tanoa, was infirm, and his son, Thakombau, was the actual 
head of the government. This extraordinary man had 
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gained immense influence ; so that foreign ships visited his 
island^ and honoured him as above the ordinary Tijian Chiefs. 
To his visitors he supplied provisions and oil, levied from 
the many islands under his power, and received in payment 
large stores of ammunition, which were kept in magazines 
on different islands. No Chief had ever risen so rapidly, or 
to such eminence. The power which he gained by his 
energy and skill he firmly held, and a large army of warriors 
was always ready for battle under his command. 

To such a man, in such a position, the attack which 
Bewa had made upon Suva was an unpardonable insult, 
demanding instant and deadly revenge. But there were 
certain considerations to be taken into account on the other 
side. Bewa was a very powerful state, and, withal, a close 
neighbour, whose friendship it was important to secure. 
The mother of the old King of Mbau was a lady of highest 
rank &om Bewa, and related to most of the principal Chiefs 
of that place. Furthermore, Thakombau^s rival brother, 
Baivalita, was a high vasu to Bewa, his mother being sister 
to the reigning King. He would, therefore, as a matter of 
course, be favourable to his mother^s relatives, among whom 
he possessed such profitable influence, since the law of the 
land permitted him to claim and take their property as he 
saw fit. 

All these were important reasons to counterbalance the 
angry indignation of Thakombau, who resolved, at any rate, 
to delay the punishment of Bewa. But he could scarcely 
remain at home and take no notice of so flagrant an out- 
rage as the destruction of Suva. He accordingly made a 
voyage to Lakemba, where he remained some months, 
merely to postpone or altogether to avoid war with Bewa. 
In order that the matter might be peaceably settled, it was 
necessary that some acknowledgment should be made by 
the Bewans for their deliberate and destructive outrage; 
but they were not disposed thus to humble themselves ; and 
Thakombau, on his return from Lakemba, found the quarrel 
worse than when he left. Another most grievous offence 
had been given to Mbau in the case of Tanoa's principal 
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wife, the mother of Baivalita, who had been unfaithful to 
the King, and therefore went home to her brothers at Eewa, 
accompanied by several of the women of Tanoa's house- 
hold. These women were given to different Chiefs at Eewa, 
whereby the grossest possible insult was offered to their late 
master, who, in his anger, forgot the help which the Eewa 
Chiefs had rendered him in his exile, and now burned with 
a desire for revenge. The breach was thus widened past 
healing, and, towards the close of the year, a formal declara- 
tion of war was made by messengers from both sides. 

The strength of Eewa was impaired by a division among 
the Chiefs. One of the King s brothers, who has been 
already mentioned as using the English name of Phillips, 
gave in his adherence to Mbau, and removed to the neigh- 
bouring town of Nukui, which, with several other towns, 
revolted with him. Tanoa engaged to make Phillips King 
of Eewa, as soon as the present King and Eatu Nggara 
were killed. A plot for their assassination was accordingly 
set on foot, but discovered, and the chief agent killed. In 
Nukui also some were treacherous, and conspired to bum the 
town and kill Phillips ; but this plan, too, came to nothing. 

The war was prosecuted with great vigour by both 
parties ; but especially by the Mbau people, who burned 
several towns, and made great havoc among the plantations 
and gardens of the adherents of Eewa. Day after day, and 
sometimes all day long, the sound of musketry was heard at 
the Mission-house, and often the more dreadful noise of the 
death-drum struck dismay into the listeners, as it told of 
the cannibal orgies which were taking place near their door. 
Mbau was generally victorious ; but the others frequently 
pounced upon individuals while fishing or planting ; and 
whether their victim was man, woman, or child, the same 
noisy demonstration of fiendish glee took place. For seven 
long months the Missionary worked daily in the printing- 
office, surrounded by war, yet glad that, even in these 
circumstances, he could be sending a supply of truth to 
other islands where there was peace. His position was 
rendered more painful by the communication with Viwa 
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being cut off, in consequence of some white men helping 
in the cause of Bewa, and thus setting Mbau at enmity 
with all the white residents. 

The indignant fury of the Eewans was greatly heightened 
by the slaughter and cooking of several of their Chiefs by 
the enemy, and the war was waged with greater energy 
than ever. The Mbau party approached very near the 
Mission Station, and a small town on that side of the river 
had to be vacated. Some foreigners living near the Station 
fled across to Eewa, and the Missionary was strongly urged 
to do the same. His position was responsible and trying, 
placed as he was, with all the materials of his printing 
establishment and considerable nroperty^ under his care, 
in houses easily burnt, surrounded by war* and not able to 
take counsel with his brother Missionary, who was within 
a few miles. Exposure to marauding parties, employed 
by the Mbau Chief, but not under his control; and the 
jealous suspicions of some in Rewa, who considered the 
fence and house as offering a shelter for the enemy — made 
the risk of remaining very great. Loss of many things in 
effecting a removal was certain; and residence in the town 
of Eewa might be dangerous. It was, therefore, .firmly 
resolved upon to remain with the property, and only run in 
the event of imminent peril. The Missionary remarks : 
'' The Heathen '' — ay, and Christians too I — " were quite 
astonished at our ease and apparent unconcern, while they 
remained in a state of constant terror, excitement, and 
alarm. ' I will sav of the Lord, He is my fortress.' We 
trusted in our God, and were saved from repining ; and 
endeavoured to learn in whatever state we were therewith 
to be content.^' 

In August, 1844, the Missionary went, accompanied by 
his wife and children, in the " Triton's^' boat to the District 
Meeting at Viwa. All were rejoiced in seeing the family 
alive and well, but wondered at their brother's firmness in 
resolving to continue in so dangerous a position. There 
was no probability of an end to the war for some time, and 
the destruction of Bewa and its people had been declared as 

It 
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the set purpose of Mban. The roof of the Mission-house 
was also in a rotten state. In peace it had been diiBcult to 
get the thatching done ; now it was impossible. Food was 
scarce^ and becoming much more so. The Eewa Chiefs 
still clung to their gods, and still attended to the priests, 
though proved to be false, several of them having been 
killed after boastfully promising immediate victory. The 
King had also sent a request that there should be no more 
singing at the Christian worship, lest his gods should be 
offended. He had even gone so far as to order the fence 
round the Mission premises to be removed, lest it should 
serve as a shelter for the enemy. He repented, however, of 
this step, and stopped the order, expressing his regret that 
any of the fence nad been injured. 

Under all these circumstances the District Meeting 
resolved that the Bewa Mission should, for the present, 
be abandoned, and the ''Triton'' was sent to effect the 
removal of the property to Viwa as quickly as possible. 
Presents were given to the King and his brother to secure 
their permission, and the goods were removed successfully 
and without loss. Two Teachers, who were willing to 
remain, were left in charge of the small band of Christians. 

Hitherto, Eewa, though much the weaker, had been 
obstinate in keeping up the war, resting in the hope of 
assistance from Eaivalita, their vasu, who had engaged to 
kill his brother Thakombau, on condition that Bewa should 
become tributary to him on his assuming the government 
of Mbau. Messengers were sent by night from him to 
Bewa, and it was even said that he had had a personal 
interview with the King and Batu Nggara. Verani, of 
Viwa, discovered this treachery, and sent a guard to his 
friend Thakombau, warning him of his danger. He, how- 
ever, was slow to believe the news, and the crisis evidently 
came nearer, until it was clear that either he or Baivalita 
must die* He chose the latter alternative, and, by his 
father's permission, killed his brother in the middle of 
1846. This was a heavy blow to the Bewan Chiefs, who 
were hemmed in closely, in consequence of the revolt of 
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Lokia^ a town hard by, whence they were fired upon by the 
enemy. Their great hope and stay was gone, now that 
Eaivalita was dead ; and, forced into submissive humility, 
they sued for peace. But the spirit of revenge was too 
strong at Mbau to allow the war to cease now that Bewa 
was weakened. The remembrance of the treacherous plot 
which had been so nearly accomplished was still fresh, and 
the sting was still felt of the many insulting messages sent 
by the enemy. Then, too, the assassination of Raivalita, 
the vasu to Eewa, would make any actual reconciliation 
very difficult. When, therefore, the Eewan ambassador 
•came with overtures of peace, Thakombau secretly tampered 
with him, and bought him over to aid the overthrow of his 
master. The answer sent to the King of Eewa was, that 
on a certain day Thakombau would visit his town to receive 
the offering made in token of submission. On his arrival, 
the ambassador, with his party, was to fire the town and 
kill as many of the King's followers as he could, at the 
same time opening the gate to the Mbau warriors. Two 
Mbau canoes arrived first, and the Queen and her children 
were sent for to come on board. The King followed ; where- 
upon Thakombau ordered him to return. He refused, 
being unconscious of the treachery of his visitor, and was 
instantly shot and clubbed before the eyes of his wife and 
children. The conspirators within set fire to the town and 
began the massacre. The Mbau people were admitted, and 
carried on the work of destruction and plunder, their 
accomplices escaping- by the use of a preconcerted watch- 
word. Between three and four hundred persons perished 
that day, and among the slain were three children and one 
of the wives of Batu Nggara, who was himself absent at a 
neighbouring town, where he was accustomed to spend the 
night to insure the fidelity of its inhabitants. On 
returning to Eewa, he saw the canoes and smoke, and 
at once fled in a canoe, and, though pursued, escaped to 
some hill towns which were friendly, and beyond the 
reach of Mbau or his brother Phillips. The body of the 
King was taken to Mbau and buried ignominiously, not 
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a single person being strangled to place in the grave 
with it. 

About ten of the Christians fell in this war^ and the 
Teacher fled for his life. He was lame, and had a wife and 
family of small children ; but all were mercifuUj kept from 
harm, though they had heard the sound of the clubs 
smashing the heads of the Bewans all round them. The 
wife of another Native Preacher was taken prisoner, bat 
afterwards rescued. 

Mbau was now filled with rejoicing. Phillips was named 
King of Bewa, and began at once to use his power by 
killing some who had submitted to him since the massacre. 
But he was by no means securely placed. He had made 
many enemies, and his brother, the bold and spirited Eatu 
Nggara, though a fugitive, was no mean foe. From his 
mountain refuge, he sent offerings, begging for his life; 
but he refused to leave his fastness and place himself in the 
power of those who had so lately been enraged at his 
escape, and who still thirsted for his blood. In the mean- 
time he was not idle, but gathered about him many 
followers, who attacked several towns. Growing stronger, 
he tried his power on a town near where Eewa had stood, 
and succeeded in taking it. At this juncture he formed an 
alliance with the large district of Nakelo, which was 
quarrelling with Mbau, and found himself still further 
strengthened by the arrival of many of his own people. 
On a fixed day, he gathered his forces on the site of Eewa, 
and rapidly put up a fence and a few huts, and proceeded 
at once to rebuild the town. While this was going on, the 
Missionaries received a message from Eatu Nggara^s people, 
from which they learned that they were not forgotten, and 
further, that many of the late calamities were attributed to 
the rejection of the Gospel. 

On September 1st, 1847, the town was again burnt by 
the Mbau people, and many were slain ; but Eatu Nggara 
once more escaped to the mountains. Some time after* 
wards, according to Fijian custom, Eewa was formally 
rebuilt by its destroyers, and Phillips again appointed 
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Eang^ though he continued to reside at Nukui. The 
people generally were obedient to Mbau and their new 
King, but some held intercourse with Batu Nggara in his 
exile, urging him to come and take the government. He, 
however, remained in the mountains, escaping several 
attempts made on his life, until the year 1851, when, 
finding himself strengthened by many adherents, he entered 
Bewa, was declared by the people to be their King, and set 
Mbau and his brother at defiance. The town was attacked 
again and again, but without success. The nev^ King 
found his power established on a firmer basis, and received 
large stores of ammunition from foreign vessels for which 
he had procured supplies. 

Mr. Calvert, from Viwa, had visited Eatu Nggara during 
his exile, and tried hard to bring about the establishment 
of peace. He had also been constantly using his influence 
with the Mbau Chief to spare the life of his enemy. When 
Batu Nggara returned to Bewa, the Missionary visited him, 
and went across the river with him, to see Mrs. Cargill's 
grave at Zoar. In October, 1852, a Native Teacher was 
sent from Viwa to watch over the interests of the Mission, 
until the time came for a Missionary to return to the 
Station. During the war, however, the Komish Priests 
had sent one of their number to Bewa, who had tried dili- 
gently to get a pledge from the new King that he would 
forbid the return of the Protestant Missionaries. This 
Priest was much troubled by the arrival of the Teacher, 
and begged the King to send him away. Batu Nggara 
said he was afraid to do so, as the Teacher had been 
brought by an Englishman in a British ship of war. This, 
however, was not the case, as he had been sent in the 
Mission boat. The King was evidently glad to see him, 
and had now learned to value the presence and teaching of 
the Missionary, whom he wished to bring back once more. 
He said he had been to the Bomish service, and had learned 
nothing, as they did not worship in a language he under- 
stood ; but from the Teacher, though only a native of Fiji, 
he had received instruction, as he understood the language 
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in which the service was conducted. It was evident that 
he thought the Priest might prove useful, as he had already 
received presents of muskets from him, and therefore, to 
avoid offence, pleaded fear as an excuse for keeping the 
Teacher. 

The Priests had been much annoyed by a rhyme, com- 
posed by a blind native youth, against Popery, but which 
they attributed to the Missionaries. They were also 
offended because some pictures, representing the cruelties 
practised by Popish persecutors, had been shown to the 
natives. Exasperated by what had just happened at Eewa, 
Mr. Matthew, the superior Priest, appealed in two long 
letters to Sir J, Everard Home, of H.M.S. " Calliope," 
who had observed, on visiting Eewa, that the Priests showed 
but little concern about the war and cannibalism by which 
they were surrounded. The object of the letters was to 
complain of the Wesleyan Missionaries, and beg that the 
Teacher might be removed. Sir Everard's rephes to these 
letters were printed in full in the " Wesleyan Missionary 
Notices for May, 1853.^* Among other things he 
wrote : — 

*' I must beg to say that the Wesleyan Missionary Society is a body of the 
highest respectability, and the work which their Missionaries have to do, 
and the manner in which they have done it, do them the greatest honour as 
individual Christians, and is one of the greatest glories of the nation to 
which they belong. I have myself seen much of the effect of their labours, 
and I write in fall conviction of the truth of what I say. I am perfectly 
convinced that the natives have never been taught to treat any person ill ; 
but that it is the duty of all teachers of religion to explain folly the doctrines 
they have to inculcate 

" The Wesleyan Methodists never taught the natives to refuse a landing 
to the Missionaries of any other religion ; it is more than they would dare 
to do ; but they teach the natives to read and to think, after which they put 
the Scripture, fully translated, into their hands, and explain it to them, and 
they judge for themselves which to receive or to refuse ; their own reason is 
the guide, and I cannot attempt to control their choice 

" Respecting the pictures representing the horrors of the Inquisition, now 
most happily abolished, because the minds of civilised men could no longer 
bear the existence of such abominations, I can have nothing to say, further 
than that they, as in duty bound, did show the extent to which the cor- 
ruptions of the Christian religion, when turned from its straight and simple 
course, could go, as all history can testify ; and myself, with several officera 
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of this ship, saw ex]x>sed in the houses of the Priests at Tongatabu pictures 
representing a tree, from the branches of which all who did not adhere to 
the Popish Church were represented as falling into hell-fire, — a most false 
doctrine to teach, and dreadful, accordingly, to the teachers of it. 

" With respect to the garments worn by the Clergy, which are com- 
plained of as being treated as absurd, it is impossible to control men's minds 
as to what is absurd, or what is serious ; the natives of all countries, civilized 
or barbarous, will form their opinions upon such matters. 

" In conclusion, you wish me to assist you in these difficulties. From the 
Missionaries of the Protestant religion, so far as I have ever seen, you have 
received no obstruction : both religions, the Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
have got their own light to show, and must take their own mode of showing 
it, according to the doctrine of the Churches they abide by. I can by no 
means interfere in the matter ; the road is open for the exercise of the 
exertions of all well-intentioned men, clerical or secular. The Church of 
England has its Missionaries ; but they do not interfere with those sent out 
by the Society of the Wesleyans, (differing only from the mother Church in 
discipline, not in doctrine,) that they may not produce confusion or uncer- 
tainty and doubt in the minds of those they go to teach. The world is large 
enough ; and it would tend fax more to the progress of the Christian religion 
if the Ministers of the Church of Rome, which differs from all other churches 
both in doctrine and discipline, would confine their labours to the natives of 
those places which have not yet been open to Christianity 

" I can only state that I have not even seen, or ever before heard of, tho 
"Native Teacher you eomphun of; and in matters of this natiure I have 
nothing to do. My duty extends no farther than the support and protection 
of the British subjects settled in these islands, for the advancement of religion 
and commerce. The Wesleyan Methodists have nothing whatever to do with 
wars, except to use their best exertions to prevent them ; and when that is 
impossible, they retire until they are ov^, when they return to their former 
duties. The Chiefs well know that they have the power to receive or 
exclude any foreigners who may desire to settle amongst them. I can have 
no idea that you have any reason to fear the calumnies of the Native Teacher ; 
the time of those people is, I believe, entirely taken up by their care of ihe 
Protestant natives under their instruction : nor did I ever before hear that 
there was the slightest occasion to fear the persecution of a Wesleyan 
Methodist. 

*' With respect to the questions which you have asked me, as to whether, 
in my opinion, yourself or a Native Teacher is best fitted to forward civili- 
zation and religion, and should the preference be given to the Native Teacher, 
where in Fiji you could establish yourself, I must decline giving any 
opinion upon such subjects ; nor can I in any way interfere with the Chief 
of Rewa, to cause the removal of any Protestant Teacher whatever." 

Eatu Nggara was now too firmly established to be easily 
overthrown. Phillips, after a sottish and licentious life, 
died at Nukui, and was buried at Mbau, his chief wife 
being strangled at his funeral. Many towns which had 
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fallen away from Bewa during the war^ now gave in their 
aUegiance to the new King. Another event which greatly 
confirmed his power, was the arrival of some Chiefs who 
had fled from Mbau, and who were followed by Mara, the 
vasu to Lakemba. These Chiefs secured the alliance of 
the two important towns of Kamba and Thautata, and 
several smaller towns, all very near to Mbau, against which 
the tide of victory was strongly turned. Thakombau 
had also involved himself in difficulties by the purchase of 
two foreign vessels, to pay for which he had to levy a 
tribute, which liis people refused to bring. His ammu- 
nition stores, also, had got very low, and a magazine of 
f)owder was lost by the revolt of Kamba. The sails of his 
arge schooner were taken, whereby she was disabled when 
most needed. His fast-sailing canoe and his stock of pigs 
were lost at the same time. The whites, too, had become 
his enemies, and Thakombau was worn down and humbled. 
In Kamba were several of Thakombau^s Tongan car- 
penters, who were removed to Bewa. These were Chris- 
tians, and had been joined by a number of Fijians. This 
fact, and the present stability of affairs at Bewa, made the 
Missionaries once more bestir themselves to re-occupy the 
Station. They were the more anxious to do this, that they 
might gain safe access to the island of Kandavu, which was 
re-opened to their labours. A deputation went from the 
District Meeting, held at Viwa, August, 1854, to inform the 
Bewa Chiefs that the Missionaries were disposed to resume 
their work, according to a promise they had given on 
leaving. Batu Nggara kindly and readily gave up a lai^e 
and good house, built for the accommodation of strangers, 
as a residence for the Missionary. Mr. Moore was 
appointed to Bewa, where he arrived from Mbua early 
in September. He found that the Bomish Priest had 
made but small progress, his followers being very few, and 
of a questionable kind, having at their head the man who 
had so traitorously sold Bewa to Mbau when it was first 
destroyed. But the difficulty of the Mission was increased 
by the presence of this new element of opposition. 
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In order that Mr. Moore's labours might be extended^ 
he was provided with a light boat, suitable for the riven 
and that could be rowed well by two men. It was hoped 
that a free intercourse would be kept up between the Mis- 
sionaries at Viwa and Mr. Moore ; but the journey was 
found dangerous. Mr. Moore and Mr. Lyth, when pass- 
ing Kamba, Were chased by canoes, and fired at by about 
twenty muskets, the Kambans mistaking their boat for a 
small canoe from Mbau, for which they were lying in 
wait. 

It was thought better that the new Mission Station 
should be on the same side of the river as the town ; and 
the King kindly offered ground for the purpose, on a 
higher level, where there would be no danger of suffering 
again from a flood. An American Consul, having returned 
home, had left an old house containing a few articles in 
the charge of the French Priest. This site the King gave 
to Mr. Moore, replying to the Priest's objection, that the 
place did not belong to the Consul ; and, should he ever 
return, another should be given him. The boundaries of 
the Mission premises were marked out by the King, and 
stakes put down. In the night the stakes were moved, 
which being told to the King, he went and took them up, 
planting them outside the former boundary, and said : " If 
there be any more trouble about this,Ishall burn that house'' 
(pointing to one near, in which a friend of the French Priest 
resided) " down, and all the land beyond it shall belong to 
Mr, Moore. The Priest is unkind to me. He was ill- 
treated at Mbau and Viwa, and sent away, and has been 
kindly treated and received by me; and now, in repay- 
ment, is turning upon me who took him in when all 
refused to have him." 

Koroi Euvulo, one of the Mbau Chiefs, and the husband 
of Lydia Vatea,**^ a man to whom Eatu Nggara owed much 
assistance, urged him strongly to become Christian, and 
then carry on the war. This the King refused, saying, 

♦ Vah-ta-ahy the Fee^eean Princess, By the Rev. Joseph Waterhouse. 
Jx>iiclo]i: Mason. 
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'^If we all htu, we must give up fighting; as it will not 
do to pray to the same God, and fight with each other/' 

In September a skirmish took place, in which several 
Bewans were killed, and their bodies taken to Mbau. The 
Chief, Thakombau, had already become so far influenced 
by Christianity as to forbid the eating of human flesh, and 
therefore sent these bodies to be left opposite a town be- 
longing to Bewa, that they might be fetched in and buried 
by their friends. Mr. Moore was in Mbau at the time, 
and, on his return to Eewa immediately after, told the cir- 
cumstance to the people there. He was contradicted, 
especially by Ea Ngata, the Nakelo Chief, who said, ''At 
Mbau live the eaters of human bodies; and none were 
ever taken there and returned.'' When the Missionar/s 
report was found to be true, the people were bewildered 
with astonishment. But no change had taken place in the 
purpose of £atu Nggara, who was bent on full revenge. 
He was very confident of success ; and sent messages to 
the Missionary at Mbau to remove from the island, as the 
time was at hand when the town would be burnt, 
Thakombau eaten, and many killed ; and he was not sure 
that he could restrain hordes of warriors, flushed with suc- 
cess, from ransacking the Mission premises, and endanger- 
ing the lives of the inmates. This messenger was properly 
disregarded by the servant of the Lord, who was resolved 
to stay at his post, where he saw very cheering success in 
the midst of great danger and trial. 

In November, the Eewa King, who had boldly declared 
to Sir Everard Home and others his set purpose to eat 
Thakombau, said thoughtfully, "If Thakombau be truly 
Christian, we shall not get him ; if he be a hypocrite, his 
Christianity will only be fuel to fire." Early in the next 
month, Ratu Nggara's spirit rose higher as he received the 
allegiance of many more towns near to Mbau, from which 
they had revolted. He was still kind to the Missionary, 
but less patient of reproof and instruction as the accom- 
plishment of his bloody purpose seemed near. The 
example set by Mbau, in returning the bodies of the slain^ 
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had not been quite lost on the Eewans, and Mr. Moore 
succeeded in begging several corpses for burial. One day 
he went thus to ask for the body of a Kiuvan, but 
was kept waiting three hours by the King and Chiefs. 
Among other things, the King said, "You continue to 
trouble us to give up bodies, which are not costless, but 
obtained for us by giving muskets, powder, and whales' 
teeth. The only return for our property is to eat the 
bodies we get, of which you want to deprive us. At your 
request, we shall give it to you ; but you ought to be at 
part expense of the war in consideration, and I am now ready 
to enter into an engagement with you to that effect. You 
speak to me of your God. I know Him not. You say He 
is a Spirit. I cannot tell that. Only, this I know, your 
religion fails. Thakombau has lotued; ever since, he has 
continued to go down, and nothing at all is gained by him ; 
and neither you nor your religion can screen him ! Pro- 
tect him, if you can ! If I have not his scalp here before 
me, do you then inquire of me ! " In spite of this mani- 
festation of bad feeling, the faithful Missionary continued 
to preach the Gospel to the King, whose mind was evidently 
greatly agitated, being tossed between his thirst for vengeance 
and his strong convictions of good. But the bad influence 
prevailed, and Mr. Moore, though kindly treated, found hia 
teachings less regarded than ever. The Vunivalu, Tha- 
kombau, who was advancing well in the practice of 
Christianity, as was evident from his prohibition of canni- 
balism, and mercy shown to prisoners of war, sent repeated 
messages to Eatu Nggara, urging the restoration of peace> 
and pointing out the disastrous effects of the present 
quarrel. He also acknowledged the evil of his own past 
life, and invited the Bewan King to embrace the religion 
of the Gospel. All these communications met with con- 
temptuous refusal, and Batu Nggara boldly defied the God 
of the Christians to save Mbau from fire, or its master 
from being clubbed and eaten by the warriors of Bewa. 
Impatient of delay, he upbraided his priests with the 
falseness of their predictions of speedy victory. They 
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alleged as a reason the ruinous state of several temples. 
The temples were accordingly rebuilt, and plentiful sacri- 
fices offered. The beating of the lolu-dTXim was forbidden, 
and the Christian worship might no longer be celebrated in 
the usual place, lest the gods of Rewa should be made 
angry. The priests professed themselves satisfied, and 
promised full success. Every effort, in the way of religious 
observance and warlike preparation, was being made for the 
overthrow of Mbau, when the principal mover in it fell 
sick. But in his sickness Eatu Nggara continued to 
harden his heart, and on the 26th of January, 1855, died of 
dysentery, and was buried in one of the new temples, at 
the building of which the priests had promised him dead 
bodies in abundance. The Missionary was encouraged by 
finding that the influence of Christianity was already so 
great that, in answer to his appeal, only one woman was 
strangled at the funeral of the chief. 

Some Eewa towns were now willing at once to turn to 
Mbau ; but Thakombau declined the offer, being anxious 
to secure peace at once. He therefore sent a messenger to 
the £ewa Chiefs, who consented to the termination of the 
war. But much bad and angry feeling still existed. Many 
were averse to peace, and Mr. Moore was suspected of 
having given the late King poison in his medicine. Still 
the peace was formally ratified, and on the 9th of February 
the peace-offering was received at Mbau with beating of 
drums, flags flying, and every demonstration of rejoicing. 
At midnight Mr. Moore was awakened by the crackling of 
fire in the adjoining house. Mrs. Moore and the children 
were hurried out in their night clothes to a small dwelling 
near. The people gathered in great numbers, and there 
was much excitement. Mr. Moore called out to them to 
take what goods they could get. This was well thought of; 
for they set eagerly to work to carry off the property, and, 
as was found out afterwards, were thus diverted from their ob- 
ject of destroying the Missionary and his family. One man, it 
was said, lifted his club to kill Mrs. Moore, but was prevented 
by a Eewan. The Mission family, undressed as they were. 
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hastened oflf to Mbau for shelter. Having put his wife and 
children in safety, Mr. Moore returned at once to Eewa, 
where his presence was much needed, and where, in the 
midst of danger and loss, he continued to persevere in his 
work. A great deal of his property was consumed in the 
fire, and the natives had stolen the rest, a few empty boxes 
that could not be easily hidden being returned by com- 
mand of the Chiefs. 

The establishment of peace had been greatly helped by 
the fact that the late King, during his last hours, was 
speechless, and therefore unable to leave the customary 
charges of revenge which are always considered so binding. 
Many, too, who had become somewhat influenced by Chris- 
tianity, were anxious for the war to cease, as the late 
destruction of Mr. Moore's house and property led them to 
fear that they should lose their Missionary. But the 
troubles of £ewa were not yet ended. Mara, of Mbau, 
the reputed brother of Thakombau, had long been using 
his influence in favour of £ewa. He was absent at Ratu 
Nggara^s death, and, on his return, strongly condemned 
the peace which had been made. The furtherance of his 
own private plans made direct hostility to Mbau desirable, 
and he accordingly gathered and excited, with all diligence, 
the feelings of unallayed revenge which yet existed among 
some of the Eewans. Assuming the conduct of a new war, 
which, he boasted, was to be carried on with more energy 
than any before, Mara found himself at the head of a large 
party in Eewa, while he retained all the revolted Mbau 
towns, and hoped to be able to gain over the powerful tribe 
of the fishermen at Mbau. His position was also greatly 
strengthened by the allegiance of the island of Ovalau 
and the whites who resided there. 

At this crisis, on the 24th of March, King George, of 
the Friendly Islands, arrived in Fiji, with thirty-nine 
canoes, to visit Thakombau, and take away the large canoe 
^^Ra Marama,'' which was given to him on his way through 
Fiji to the colony with the Eev. R. Young. It was rumoured 
at Ovalau that King George intended to attack the island. 
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because of its revolt from Mbau, and to avenge the murder 
of the Christian Chief, Elijah Verani ; and the people had 
orders from Mara to prevent the landing of any Tongans 
who might approach their shore. Before the Tongan 
King's arrival at Mbau, a messenger from that place was 
sent to him, requesting him to stay over the Sabbath at the 
•neighbouring island of Moturiki, in order that full pre* 
parations might be made at Mbau for a stately reception. 

Having been requested by the French Governor of Tahiti 
to pay kind attentions to the French Priests on the 
occasion of his visit to Fiji, and being intrusted with 
letters from the Priests in the Friendly Islands to 
those in Fiji, King George availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by his stay at Moturiki, to comply with the 
request of the Governor of Tahiti, and to effect an early 
delivery of the letters, by sending the smallest of his canoes, 
with twenty persons on board, to the French Priests at 
Ovalau. At the same time he sent a bundle of Tonga 
kava and a whale's tooth to the King of Levuka, as a 
token of his friendly feeling, expressing his pleasure in 
hearing that the King of Levuka had become Christian. 
This Tai Levuka, Mr. Binner, the Mission Schoolmaster, 
and the white colonists, having heard of the arrival in Fiji 
of the Tongans, had held a consultation with reference to 
the rumours of hostility which were prevalent; and Tui 
Levuka had, with the full approval of the white colonists, 
resolved that, should King George send one or two of his 
canoes to Ovalau, they should be received with all respect 
and hospitality, as it would be evident that no hostility 
was meant. When the canoe of Tongans neared the town 
of Totongo, where the Priests resided, they took in sail and 
sculled to the shore, where a great number of natives, with 
some whites and half-castes, were collected. As they were 
about to anchor, and before they attempted to land, a 
Levuka man, by order of the Chief of the Mountaineers, 
fired on the Tongans. Two half-castes, and a Ngau man, 
who lived with the King, also fired. Just then came Tui 
Levuka in great haste, having heard of the approach of 
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the canoe, and, calling, on his way, on Mr. Binner and the 
Tongan Teacher, Paula Vea, urged them to pull ofif to the 
canoe and prevent its coming nearer. The King rushed 
into the water and drove the natives away, or more mischief 
would have been done. As it was, the owner of the canoe, 
Tawaki, a Chief of high rank, and owner of another large 
canoe in the fleet, was mortally wounded. Another man 
had his hand injured. Mr. Binner and Paula reached the 
Tongans as they were sculling from the shore. They took 
Paula on board, and gave the Priests' letters into the care 
of Mr. Binner, and then made sail for the open sea, to 
avoid Mara's canoe, which was near an opening of the reef. 
On arriving at Moturiki, poor Tawaki died of his wounds, 
and King George set off at once with his fleet to Mbau, 
that he might bury the Chief there. 

The Tongan King came to Piji with the intention of 
acting as mediator between the contending parties. But 
this attack on his people at Ovalau, while on a friendly 
mission, was likely to involve him in war. Three towns 
near Mbau were in revolt, and their inhabitants were con- 
stantly making offensive and threatening demonstrations. 
Within six miles was the large town of Kamba, the 
rendezvous of the renegade Mbauans, with Mara at their 
head, who was known to be the cause of the outrage at 
Ovalau. He had also presented offerings to the Chiefs in 
the Windward Islands, urging them to take up arms 
against the Tongan residents among them. 

Seeing that the only way of averting the calamity of the 
Tongans engaging in the war, was to get Mara to sue for 
peace, Mr. Calvert begged King George to send a messenger 
to him. Mara replied that, on account of Tawaki's death, 
he was ashamed to meet the King, at the same time desiring 
him not to meddle in the affair. Again Mr. Calvert begged 
George to send a Tongan messenger ; but he refused, refer- 
ring to the affair at Ovalau, which he justly attributed to 
Mara. Mr. Calvert knew that the custom of the Tongans 
was to fight for the Chief they might be visiting, and was 
certain that, after the injury they had themselves suffered. 
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there was no chance of peace, unless the rebel Mara could 
be brought to submit. The Missionary therefore went to 
the Chief of the Mbau fishermen, and desired him to try 
to persuade Mara to come to terms of peace, by represent- 
ing that he would otherwise involve the Tongans, himself, 
and others, indeed the principal parts of Fiji, in a most 
fearful and destructive war; that, if the Tongans once 
attacked Kamba, they would unquestionably take it, even 
at the sacrifice of a thousand persons, and by years of 
siege, if necessary ; and that he knew King George to be 
a* man of resolute purpose, who would carry through what 
he commenced, if his life was spared. This message and 
request were intrusted to a principal man among the fisher- 
men. Mara absolutely refused to yield; and boasted 
strongly of the utter impossibility of Kamba being taken 
by Tongans. He asked if they were stones. He pointed 
at a Chief from each of two populous and warlike districts^ 
— Mburetu and Nakelo, — as the representatives of a great 
number of the best Fijian fighting men whom he had in 
the town. He said he also had twenty from each of several 
towns; that they had laid in great store of provisions; 
tmd he boasted that no Tongan should be able to stand on 
any ground about Kamba. '^ Tf,^* said he, " they build a 
fence on the adjoining island, there they will be able to 
remain ; but to come to Kamba will be certain death." It 
became clear that the collision could not be prevented ; an4 
King George and his Chiefs resolved to join Thakombau, 
the Vuuivalu, in the war. 

It was proposed to King George that a meeting should 
be held for prayer, previous to going to war. At six in 
the morning, on the 2nd of April, an immense number 
attended. The large strangers' house was full, and many 
were outside. The King conducted the meeting. About 
sixteen persons engaged in prayer. It was a time long to 
be remembered. They earnestly and powerfully interceded 
with the Lord to guide them aright, to prevent them from 
doing evil, to aid them in that which would be for His glory 
and the benefit of Fiji : they pleaded for forgiveness of past 
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offences, and for blessings and salvation on Tonga and 
Piji. The Missionaries afterwards waited on the King, and 
requested that he would prevent the destruction of fife as 
far as possible. That, he said, he intended to do. He 
regretted the necessity for war, but considered it to be a 
duty to resent the conduct of the Pijians, and especially of 
Mara; and he believed that, were the case passed over, 
Tongans in small numbers would not hereafter be safe in 
Fiji. Previous to determining on war, he had ordered the 
Chiefs of the three groups of the Friendly Islands to as- 
semble separately, and consider the case. They were all of 
one mind on the subject. He said that he intended to 
fence Kamba in, and, having subdued them by starvation, 
would, without killing any, bring them to the Vunivalu, 
who might act as he deemed right towards his own rebel- 
lious subjects. He considered that his arrival at this time 
was opportune, and that the Lord might use him to deliver 
the oppressed ; and he hoped that the distractions of Fiji 
might speedily subside, and a better state of aflfairs be per- 
manently established. The Queen was preparing to accom- 
pany her husband, and Mr. Calvert begged her to remain 
at home with the women and children and old people. 
The King backed this request, but without avail. He 
himself was strongly urged not to expose himself in the 
front of the battle, as had been his custom. 

On the 3rd of April, the Tongan fleet passed Kamba on 
their way to Kiuva, where they were to join the Vunivalu, 
with his Fijian army. They remained there till the 7th, 
when the whole force, numbering above a thousand Fijians, 
and two thousand Tongans, proceeded to Kamba. This 
place, with the smaller town of Koroi Thumu, stood on a 
promontory, across the inland base of which a fortified 
fence was erected. The Fijian army went inland to attack 
this long fence, while George and the Vunivalu went with 
the rest to effect a landing on the north within the 
enclosure, opposite to Koroi Thumu. Here they met 
with resistance, and one of their number was shot and fell 
into the sea. When the forces had landed, George took a 
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company to cut down trees for the erection of fences, but, 
in the meantime, some of his people were shot and clubbed, 
and their bodies dragged into the town to be eaten ; where- 
upon, without waiting for orders, the Tongans rushed 
forward, and stormed Koroi Thumu, destroying the 
town with fire. The rebels who were protecting the long 
fence against the Fijians, seeing that the smaller town was 
taken, took shelter within Kamba, against which the united 
forces now proceeded. Already the bodies of six Tongans 
(one a Chief) had been laid before the heathen temples of 
the town, as ofiPerings to their gods, all of whose priests 
had promised that the Tongans should be destroyed, so 
that there should not be any left to take their canoes back 
to Tonga. The death-drum beat loud inside the town, the 
Kambans rejoicing over the bodies of the Tongans, and 
keeping up a brisk fire on the approaching army. The 
Tongans dashed on, passing by their killed and wounded, 
speedily made a breach in the fence, and forced their way 
inside the town. Mara, and upwards of a hundred of his 
valiant men, of whom he had boasted so much, had made 
their escape ; they ran over the sharp shells on the reef, 
and swam across to the three towns which had espoused 
their cause. When Mara saw the Teacher, he said, ^' Ay, 
Aquila, your spirit is still in you, because you have not seea 
them. The man is a fool who fights with Tongans. T 
fired on them twenty or thirty times ; but all we could do 
was of lio avail. They rushed on impetuously. They are 
gods, and not men V' 

But little resistance was offered after the taking of the 
town. Many prisoners were taken by the Friendly Islanders 
and their lives spared. The Fijian army killed a great 
number of men, women, and children, making the entire 
loss of the enemy about one hundred and eighty. Fourteen 
Tongans were killed, and about the same number wounded. 
The lotu people were assembled in the town with their 
Teacher, and a rebel Mbau Chief, named Koroi Eavulo, 
and were all spared. Two hundred prisoners were given 
up to the Vunivalu, and all pardoned, though some, when 
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tried, were found well worthy of death. Many desired the 
death of Koroi Eavulo, but even he was set free, and the 
rest were detained at Mbau merely until their own town 
should be rebuilt. 

On the day of the fall of Kamba, the hopes of the rebels 
were brought low. In Thautata, their nearest town, they 
had been very insolent, calling out that they were anxious 
for the attack on Kamba to take place, as their firewood 
with which they intended to cook the Tongans was getting 
rotten. But when they saw the smoke rise from Kamba, 
the Thautatans lowered their flag, and escaped, together 
with the people of Vatoa and Waithoka, up the river to 
Mburetu. One of the fugitives was taken and killed, and 
only saved from the oven by the prompt interference of 
Mr. Waterhouse. Mara passed, on his flight, through 
Mburetu and other rebel towns, but feared to stay, being 
anxious to get to his white friends at Ovalau. Not being 
able to secure a canoe, he crossed inland at the back of 
Viwa, and got to the coast on the other side of that town, 
where he succeeded in getting off with a few of his 
party, promising to return, on the following day, a promise 
which, it need scarcely be said, he never intended to 
keep. 

Messengers were sent from Mbau to Nakelo, the head of 
one of the revolted districts, informing the old King that 
his son and ten of his people, who had been taken in the 
war, were safe at Mbau, and should be at once given up. 
The King himself went to Mbau with an ambassador who 
had been sent thence to Mburetu, and begged for peace 
for that district as well as his own. Offerings of peace 
were also brought in from several other towns, and all were 
accepted, so that Mbau, which had so long been agitated 
with war, was full of mirth and gaiety with the beating of 
drums and other demonstrations of joy. 

By this time, Mr. . Moore had managed to get a small 
house builfc at Eewa, and now took Mrs. Moore and the 
children back to the scene of their former escape and suffer- 
ing. A larger house was in progress, and the Missionaries 
at the various Stations contributed of their own stores and 

2 
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furniture, to replace something of their brother's and sister's 
loss. This loss had been very heavy, and that, too, on a Sta- 
tion of peculiar hardship and difficulty, where the Missionary 
and his family needed every possible mitigation of their 
suflfering. It was hoped that in the Australasian colonies 
and in England Mr. Moore's case would have excited 
active sympathy, leading to relief; but this hope has not 
been realized to any extent. 

Before King George left Piji, he accompanied Thakombau 
on a visit to Eewa and Kandavu. The following account 
of this visit was communicated to the General Secretaries 
by Mr. Calvert : — 

" On the lltli of May, King George and all his party, accompanied by 
tlie Vunivalu in his own canoe, left Mbau for Rewa and Kandavu. At Mr. 
Moore's request, I went to Rewa with them, sailing in George's new large 
canoe, — perhaps the largest in the world — which had been presented to him 
by the Vunivalu. There were about a hundred and forty persons on board. 
We went up the river. King George superintended all the movements, and 
worked himself at everything, keeping all actively in motion. He is certainly 
an extraordinary man. 

" At Mburetu we stayed a short time for food, which waited our arrival. 
The Vunivalu went on shore to the Chief's house. The Chiefs again pre- 
sented whales' teeth, begging that past oflfences might be forgiven ; and were 
well received. The Vunivalu had for years been much chagrined for having 
been shot at when on a peaceable visit to this place. I had the satisfaction 
to see him shake hands with the two principal men. He desired them all to 
become Christians, and asked me to address them. We returned on board, 
and proceeded up the river until we came opposite Nakelo, where we anchored 
for the night. The King himself provided me a comfortable place for the 
night on the canoe ; and he gave out a verse and prayed. Early the follow- 
ing morning I visited the town of Nakelo. Some food was brought to the 
canoes ; and an immense heap, which had been piled ready for us at a distance 
from the river up which we passed, was fetched by parties from each canoe. 
The canal throngh which we passed, cut by a former King of Rewa, was 
shallow ; but at high water, the tide making the whole length of the river, it 
was sufficiently deep for the largest canoes. In times of War this canal is 
closed by a fence made of large trees. The old King of Nakelo came on 
board the Vunivalu's canoe, and went with us to Rewa. On our way they 
took on board the various canoes a pile of many thousands of sticks of sugar- 
cane, which had been brought by the people of Tokatoka to the river side ; 
also several cooked pigs, and other food. "Forty large canoes, with long 
streamers from the mast-head, being propelled up the river, was a rare sight. 
This river, with its various branches, will answer well, when this extensive 
and fertile district shall be properly cultivated, for the conveyance of produce 
to vessels from the colonies. War being ended, and Christianity established, 
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I donbt not but the industry of these natives will be encouraged to supply- 
pigs, yams, timber, tobacco, coflfiee, cotton, cocoa-nut oil, and other articles^ 
for the colonial markets. Hitherto there have been but short seasons of 
peace between Nakelo and Tokatoka. We had Chiefs from both districts on 
board the Vunivalu's canoe, they being again on friendly terms, and very 
comfortable together. 

*' We spent the Sabbath at Rewa. The Tongans held their services in the 
two large houses which they occupied ; and we assembled in the open air 
with the Yunivalu and the Rewa people, on a spot sacred in the past days of 
Heathenism. The sight was most grati^ng, — the change is immensely 
great. We were in the vicinity of the oven used for cooking the Mbauans. 
Instead of hating, fighting, and devouring each other, as they have been for 
the last ten years, they are now worshipping the true and tiviug and life* 
giving God together. This is the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes. I and Mr. Moore called at the large house occupied by King George, 
to see the Queen, but could not see either of them. Class-meetings were 
being held in various parts of the house ; and one company I observed out- 
side, assembled on a small hill for the same purpose. 

"On the Monday very large quantities of cooked food were brought from 
the towns subject to Bewa. fVom one district the row of cooked taro was 
thirty-three yards long, and two feet square. It was held in by a lining of 
sail-mats, which were supported by posts, entirely covered with small sinnet« 
King George gave to Mr., Moore and me, as our portion, a live turtle, the 
best cooked pig, a large basket of taro, and one of yams. At King Greorge'a 
request. Chiefs who had been connected with the war now ended, were 
assembled from every p%rt ; both those who had joined with Rewa, and those 
who had supported Ban : to whom the decree of peace was delivered for them 
sacredly to keep. The punishment for .any transgression was thus announced: 
* Any town offending by taking any steps towards war will be considered the 
enemy of all, and will be liable to chastisement by the combined powers of 
Mbau and Rewa.' 

" King George had stated to me at Mbau his intention of making inquiry 
about the destruction of the Mission premises at Rewa. In the evening, he 
met the Rewa Chiefs on the subject. They wished to ward off inquiry, but 
promised to cdlect what they could of property which had been taken away 
on the night of the fire, and retained. The case is to be inquired into on the 
return of the fleet from Kandavu, when it is also arranged that persons from 
all the towns round about are to assemble on the Sabbath, and some from 
each place are publicly to renounce Heathenism. But it appears the people 
are not disposed to wait ; for two hundred and fifty have already followed 
their Chiefs and become Christian in the Nakelo district, and Chiefs of other 
towns have already begun to worship God. The fact is, the people generally 
are tired of war, and of presenting offerings to that which has obviously been 
of no manner of use, but a burden and cause of evil to them ; and they are 
desirous of adopting the religion of which they have long heard, talked, and 
thought, and whieh they believe to be true and useful. 

"On the 15th the fleet sailed early for Kandavu, and I retunied home, 
regretting that I could not accompany them without neglecting the printing, 
mid risking being absent on the arrival of the ' Wesley.' In my way, I 
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called again at Mboretn, and tlieresaw the most apltodid temple that I have 
met with. It was fini^ed three days before Kamha was taken. The gods 
of Mboretn are much trusted in : credence is geaerally given to the oracle 
there. They are j>epnted as having always screened Mburetn from every attack. 
A Chief of the place said to me, ' The htu is true ; or Kamba would not 
have been taken.' At Nakelo, also, I fonnd a new temple. There, too, I 
met with a Chief from another town, wha said that all their gods and priests 
were liars ; for they had all promised that Kamba should be secure, and the 
Tongans killed, llie people say, ' We thought and felt that Kamba would 
be destroyed, and that we should be killed ; but the gods and priests pledged 
our safety and victory.' Having heard aU that the heathen priests had pro- 
mised, Mara went to our Teacher at Kamba, and asked him what party would 
prevail. The Teacher shrewdly replied, * The party that is right with God.* 
* Ay,' said Mara, *that is our party, for we have not done anything against 
Christianity ; whereas, the Tongans are wrong by fighting in Fiji ; ' and he 
went and encouraged the people, by stating tiiat the Teacher had said they 
would be successfi^. It is evident that the most important results depended 

upon the success or failure of the Tongans at Kamba 

" The great difficulty now is want of native help. The demand is so 
great and sudden, that we are completely in a fix. When Mbau became 
Christian, we wrote to the Friendly Islands, desiring thirty Local Preachers ; 
and to I^kemba for the same number. From the former we have received 
four, and from the latter seven ; but what are they among so many islands, 
districts, and towns, that are all now crying out for help, — places where there 
is not any person who knows how to pray or teach anything in religion ? It 
is most distressing to receive earnest applications for Teachers, without being 
able to supply even one. At the large and populous island of Kandavn, 
persons have lotued at twenty-one towns. When lately visited, the number 
was upwards of seven hundred ; and it is probable that soon there will be 
several thousands professedly Christian, on that island of nearly one hundred 
towns ; and to it Mr. Moore can supply only four persons for the work. At 
Mbau we applied to King Greorge for a canoe to take letters to Lakemba, 
again pressing our earnest demands for much help. The case of taking our 
letters was easily met, as one of his canoes was shortly to sail to Lakemba, 
in order to be employed by Tui Nayau in conveying property to Lakemba 
from his outer island. At Rewa, I again called upon King Geoi^e, and told 
him that calls for immediate help were perplexingly numerous and urgent, 
and that, if men were granted from Lakemba, I feared there would be no 
conveyance for them. He promptly decided, though the property to be 
collected by the canoe was for himself, and said, ' Of what importance can 
attention to Tui Nayau's commands be, when compared with the obtaining of 
Teachers when they are so much needed? The canoe shall return direct 
with Teachers.' He had already shown that his heart is in the work of God, 
when I met the Local Preachers and Class-Leaders, about eighty in number, 
who are now with him from the Friendly Islands. On that occasion I had 
urged them to vigilant attention to their own souls, and to those who are 
under their care, and laid before them the case of Fiji. He then spoke out 
plainly, saying, that only a want of love to souls kept them back, as there 
were numbers of Local Preachers in Tonga whose services were not required 
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there. He was also very kind in bringing many things from Viwa to Rewa 
to meet Mr. Moore's present wants." 

The old Bang of Nakelo, who became nominally Chris- 
tian on going to Mbau after the taking of Kamba^ had not 
^eat influence in his powerful district. His two eldest sons^ 
who ruled the people and town, were divided, one having been 
fighting on the side of Mbau, and each scheming to get 
the other slain. They had not become reconciled. £a 
Ngata, the ruling Chief, who resided with his father, had 
rendered the most powerful aid to Eewa, and had defied 
successfully all the energy and treachery of Mbau at the 
time of its greatest power. Mara and the people of 
Ovalau, backed by the whites, were still at war with 
Mbau. Ea Ngata might fear lest his brother should still 
be encouraged by Mbau to kill him : he might be stout- 
hearted, and disposed to stand out against Mbau with Mara : 
but the sparing of a younger brother, friends, and people, 
when Kamba was taken, had made an impression on his 
mind. While he was pondering over this pleasing occur- 
rence, Mr. Moore and his family, on their way back to 
Bewa from Mbau, were compelled by the tide and current 
in the river to stay at Nakelo. It was rather doubtful 
whether they would be safe with Ea Ngata. The canoe- 
men, and Missionary too, were far from desiring to remain 
there : and it was a most severe trial to Mrs. Moore, who 
was not well.* Ea Ngata spent the evening with them. 

* Mrs. Moore wrote as follows to Mrs. Calvert, on her arrival at Rewa : 
" We spent one night at Nakelo. Necessity only induced us to remain. 
The Chief and lady were kind ; but we have had proof of Fijian friendship, 
so as to lead us not to trust any, especially a man like Ra Ngata, and such 
real Heathens and cannibals as the Nakelo people. It was with strange 
feelings I made the necessary arrangements for the night. What I would 
have given for a light I cannot tell you. We were obliged to sit in dark- 
ness, which made our situation more dreary. The Lord protected. We 
left the Chief with a promise that he and his lady would lotu shortly ; 
so that we trust some good end was answered by our detention. I was 
scarcely able to go again to the canoe, (having caught a severe cold by 
sleeping in an uninhabited house, and on a poor make-shift of a bed,) and 
suffered much from pain in my limbs, especially in one leg, which I was not 
able to put to the ground without a great deal of pain for several days. You 
will, I know, wonder how I felt, on arriving again at a place which had 
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Mr. Moore conversed freely with him. He then begged 
to be visited on the following Sabbath, when he and some 
of his principal people would begin to worship God. 
Thus the detention at Nakelo for the night was the 
means of bringing about this satisfactory and most desira- 
ble result, removing the only cause of remaining anxiety 
between £ewa and Mbau. Mr. Moore went, according to 
appointment, when he found the Chief and several others 
dressed ready for worship. Ba Ngata afterwards told Mr. 
Calvert that when his brother and people, who were cap* 
tured at Kamba, were spared and returned home at once, 
lotu and supplied with dresses, it quite overcame all his 
prejudices against the Vunivalu, Mbau, and the lotu, — he 
felt thoroughly ashamed, and then resolved to submit to 
the Chief and to the Lord. That act told much upon his 
' mind, being far more powerful in convincing him of the 
real influence and excellence of Christianity than many 
sermons or conversations. Ea Ngata, not having seen the 
Vunivalu since the war, went from Nakelo very early on 
the morning of the 15th to have an interview; but King 
George^s usual despatch had caused the fleet to move off 
earlier than is customary in Fiji, so that Ea Ngata had 
well nigh been too late with his provision of sweet puddings 
and taro for the Vunivalu, whose canoe was being pro- 
pelled down the river on his arrival. Ea Ngata, though 
a heavy man, walked nimbly with a light step that morn- 
ing, exulting in the peace which was established, and, 
having sent the food by a small canoe, ran with Mr. 
Calvert along the bank of the river in order to get a 
word with the Vunivalu. Both were pleased to see each 

caused us so much trouble and sorrow. A sight of the old spot brought 
vividly to my recoUection all the confusion and horrors of that awful night, 
and a remembrance of that place in which we were once so comfortable, but 
from which we were glad, even at a short notice, to make our escape from 
the devouring element to a native hovel, and were at the mercy of those 
who, no doubt, but for an over-ruling Providence, would have taken our 
lives for a little paltry gain. I feel pretty comfortable in the day, but at 
night I get so nervous that it is often quite morning before I can get any 
rest." 
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other, aud, one from the canoe and the other from the 
bank, exchanged friendly words. The Vunivalu said 
cheerfully, " Good bye, Ea Ngata : we are off to Kan- 
davu. Mr. Calvert, teach him about religion, and tell 
him to attend to it.'' 

. The Mission at Eewa was now fairly started again* Mr. 
Moore was urged by many of the people to remain, and 
consented. They had greatly marvelled at liis behaviour 
when his house was burnt and his family exposed to peril, 
and they wondered that he continued to treat them with so 
much kindness. He had worked hard and successfully in 
endeavouring to restore peace, which many were anxious 
should continue. There was still, however, a war-party ; 
and it was generally believed that the destruction of the 
Mission-house originated with them. But in this c^se, as 
in others, the enemies of peace and the Gospel not only 
failed, but their evil deed recoiled on themselves, serving 
to further the ends they wished to frustrate. Much labour 
had been expended on this Mission, without any consider- 
able*apparent success; but the seed had been sown,, and 
the minds of the people were made familiar with the claims 
of true religion, and thus stood prepared, when any move 
towards the lotu should be made. An occasion soon came. 
A man who, though not of highest rank, yet held the most 
influential position now in Eewa, publicly abandoned 
Heathenism and professed Christianity. This made no 
small stir, and the chief men assembled and demanded 
his reasons for taking such a daring step. He replied, 
"I have been induced to become Christian because our 
priests are generally false ; and because the King's priest, 
while striking the posts, promised that he would bring the 
late King to life after he was dead; also because Mr. 
Moore's house was burnt without my being told of it, 
which has grieved me." The Chief had well considered 
the step, and now remained firm, much to the annoyance of 
the French Priest, who told him that if he became Pro- 
testant, he would be like a great fish among little fishes, 
frightening them out of his net, and begged him, as a much 
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belter alternative, to remain heathen. The new convert, 
however, stood fast, and became very earnest in prayer and 
regular in his attention to religious duties. Another con- 
sultation of Chiefs was therefore held, when it was resolved 
that they too should htuy that peace should be permanent, 
and that all the towns and islands belonging to Bewa 
should be urged to serve the one true God. 

Four canoes arrived from Lakemba, bringing a Chief 
and several other Christians, who zealously advocated the 
claims of religion, and thus strengthened the good work, 
which now went on with vigour. The seed was springing 
at last, and the heart of the Missionary was glad. He 
wrote thus to the General Secretaries : — 

"Rewa, November VZth, 1855. 
^'Things have taken quite a change in this Circuit. 
Our prospects are now glorious, and thousands are anxious 
to be taught the way of salvation. The Lord is going 
before us, and opening doors on every hand. The people 
are continually crying, ' Come and help us ; ' and Where 
in the beginning of the year the oflFer of mercy would have 
been, and was, rejected, there they beg us to send them 
some one to instruct them in reading, and to teach them 
the way of life. The Holy Spirit has also been working 
among us. Some have been converted to God, and many 
are repenting of their sins. Our hearts are cheered by 
many inquiring the way of salvation. We have lately 
been reminded that God is still the same; His way of 
working the same ; His grace and power producing the 
same wondrous change in the hearts, lives, tongues, of the 
degraded Fijians, as in the day when Peter preached to the 
guilty Jews and others, and such wonders resulted. The 
religion of Christ is the same in every land. A man came 
to his friends, the Eewa Chiefs, a few days ago, and said, — 
' Come, and I will tell you of the great things the Lord 
has done for my soul.' The people were amazed, while he 
told them of his repentance, and of the Holy Ghost coming 
upon him, and of the love of God being shed abroad in his 
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heart. Thus the Lord is encouraging us in our work. 
We have the droppings of the shower, and look for the 
bursting floods on all this thirsty land/' 

Great surprise was caused by the fervent prayers of the 
new converts, and the earnest simplicity with which they 
described the effect of the Holy Spirit's work upon them. 
Family prayer was established in many households, and, in 
some cases, was conducted by a member of the family. 

Such a work was fatal to the interests of the Eomi^h 
Mission, and the Priest was obliged to leave Kewa, being 
the third Station already forsaken by the Trench Mission, 
after long but unsuccessful toil. 

In June, 1856, the following was the report from the 
Bewa Circuit : — 

" Wide doors have been open before ns all the year, but we have not been 
able to enter them for the want of help. Many have been the cries, * Come 
over and help us ; * and many the schemes resorted to in order to get help. 
Some have begged, some have sent presents, some have threatened to return 
to Heathenism, some to Popery, and others who are Papists (in profession) 
have promised to join us if we could send them a Teacher ; but in most 
cases we have only been able to give a passing call, and endeavour to satisfy 
them with a promise. 

" From our last report you would learn of the vast numbers who, in a few 
days, made a profession of Christianity. VV^e had feared that there would be 
a great relapsing to Heathenism this year, but we are thankful to be able to 
report that such cases have been very few, and only where we have not been 
able to supply Teachers. The work has been progressing all the year, as you 
will see by our returns, our numbers having doubled that of last year. . - 

" This Circuit is divided into nine branches, embracing separate kingdoms 
and various clusters of islands. The Mission-house is at Rewa Bay. We 
give the Report of two or three of these branches. 

" Rewa Branch. — This extends some twelve miles east and five north 
from the Bay. About one-third of the people are professing Christians. It 
comprises forty towns. We have here five chapels ; five other preaching- 
places, with six Teachers, and congregations averaging from fifty to two 
hundred ; six day schools, averaging attendance from fifty to one hundred. 
In some parts of this branch the work is very promising. We, have had 
several conversions, and a goodly number are beginning to read the Scrip- 
tures. In the town of Rewa there has been much to discourage ; the Chiefs, 
of whom there are many about the same rank, are not united, and they carry 
their petty quarrels into the lotUy and thus some fifty, including men, women, 
and children, have become Papists. This is the only chance Popery has in 
Fiji j its foundation must be dissension and discord ^ and as peace and unity 
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can be brought aboat by the preaching of ' Christ crucified/ so it will perish 
with its foundation. 

"Nakelo Branch. — This comprises eighteen towns, and is situated 
inland, about five miles north of the Bay. Here we have three Teachers, 
three day schools, three chapels, five other preaching-places, with congrega- 
tions averaging from fifty to four hundred. Two-thirds of the population 
are Christians. There is a good work going on here, and several are under 
concern for their souls. Many are beginning to read the Scriptures, and 
meet in instruction classes. This is a fine field for labour ; the people have 
been very attentive to their teachers, and there is a prospect of great good. 

'*Naitasiri Branch. — This kingdom includes a large extent of country 
along the banks of a fine river, very populous, and mostly heathen. Here 
we have four Teachers, two chapels, four other preaching-places, with con- 
gregations averaging from one hundred to one hundred and fifty. The Chief 
of this place, with many of his people, are inquiring after God, and we hope 
are ' not far from the kingdom.' 

" Suva Branch. — TMs is another small kingdom, ten miles west of the 
Bay, and the key to a large heathen district. Here we have two Teachers, 
one [chapel, two other preaching-places, and congregations averaging from 
one to two hundred. We see the literal fulfilment of Scripture in this place : 
' And Kings shall be thy nuraiug fathers, and their Queens thy nursing 
mothers : they shall bow down to thee with their faces to the earth, and lick 
up the dust of thy feet, and thou shalt know that I am the Lord ; for they 
shall not be ashamed that wait on Me.* The King and Queen here have been 
very decided ; and having great influence with their people, the work has 
spread and deepened all the year. About thirty have begun to read the 
Scriptures ; a few are under concern for their soids ; and instruction classes 
have been formed. We entertain great hope of good in this branch. 

" Seeua Branch. — This is another small kingdom on this coast, and 
about thirty miles west from the Bay. Within the last three mouths we 
have placed a Teacher here. He has a congregation of two hundred. The 
whole district around is heathen. This is a very central Station, in a popu- 
lous district, and will be as a light in a dai*k place. Yanutha, a small island 
ten miles farther west, is connected with this place for the present. We have 
about two hundred and fifty Christians here, but no Teacher for them. We 
have just sent them a youth to teach them to read. 

"Nandeonga Branch. — Another kingdom, and an old Station that has 
cost much labour, and not altogether without fruit, where a small Society has 
been formed. Two from them have begun to exhort their countrymen, but 
still the work does not spread. They have long been engaged in war, and 
are so still. Many dead bodies have been eaten here during the last three 
months, and they declare that they will not become Christian until they 
devour the whole of their enemy. The Teacher has been subject to much 
annoyance from the Heathen. Human flesh has been portioned to him from 
their feasts, with various other trials not expected on an old Station : he has, 
however, borne them with Christian fortitude, and, although he has been ill 
most of the year, he is still loath to leave them. We have thought it ad- 
visable to remove him to the Mission Station ; and, should his health be 
restored, we should deem him a proper person for the native ministry. This 
branch will remain for the present under the care of one of the Chiefs of thd 
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place. He is an Exhorter, and a tried man. We have one chapel here, three 
other preaching-places, with one hundred and thirty professing Christians. 
AYe shall send them a Teacher as soon as possible. 

" In this Circuit there are 16,000 attendants on public worship ; there are 
eighteen chapels, and fifty other preaching-places : the most inefficient native 
agency has to be employed to meet the pressing desires of the people; The 
Missionary has had only one Assistant Missionary and twenty-seven Cate- 
chists to assist him, and the latter are, many of them, young men whose 
ohief qualification is real piety and ability to read. There are also eleven 
Local Preachers, one hundred and twenty-one full members, and seventy-twp 
on trial for membership." 

While the labour of the Circuit was greatly increasing, 
the Missionary was placed in a perplexing position by the 
complete failure of his wife's health, who had long suffered 
much occasionally. In July, 1856, he writes to a Mission- 
ary in England : — " Mrs. Moore has been very ill for two 
months, most of the time confined to her bed. We have 
a native woman acting as wet nurse to the child. Some 
consider that I ought not to trifle any longer with her 
affliction, but try a change to the colony. I am in a strait, 
seeking the Divine guidance. I seem very much needed 
just now in my Circuit, with such a number of professing 
Christians. The districts of Tokatoka and Notho have 
lotued. I have been all round Kandavu on foot, and am 
surprised at the work of God. You would be astonished 
to hear many pray, who have only begun to seek religion 
since you left Fiji. Should Mrs. Moore's health so improve 
as to justify my allowing her to undertake the voyage with- 
out me, I purpose letting her go by the ^ Wesley ' to the 
colony, and I shall remain alone in Fiji to help in the 
great work.'' 

During this year the Eev. J. H. Eoyce arrived in Fiji, 
and was appointed to Eewa, whence, on October ^Ist, he 
writes as follows : — 

" Having completed our work in the Priendly Tslands, we proceeded to 
Fiji, visiting the several Stations of Lakemba, Nandi, Mbua, Viwa, and Rewa, 
where our wanderings terminated. Here, in Fiji, they were fully expecting 
three men, beside myself. In the District Meeting they were much perplexed 
to know what to do. Mr. Calvert gone ; Mr. Joseph Waterhouse with per- 
mission to go to the colonies for the benefit of his health; Mr. Samuel 
"Waterhouse unfit for further service at present, owing to the loss of his wife 
during the year ; Mr. Malvern's health breaking down -, Mrs. Moore ill, and 
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necessitated to go to the colonies, and leave her husband here for a season. 
What was to be done? It was found, on examining the different reports, 
that twelve additional men coold be well employed in the work. There are 
now full sixty thousand people in Fiji who have bowed the knee to Jehovah, 
beside thousands more who will shortly be numbered among us ; for the 
people say, ' The lotu will come, and it is no use our tryiug to push it back 
again.' After consideration, Mr. Joseph Waterhouse consented to remain, 
although the consequences may be serious to himself; and so did Mr. Malvern 
for a while longer, not forgetting that, during the hot season of the past year, 
he was totally incapacitated for work for some weeks. 

" In the Rewa Circuit we have twenty-one thousand professing Christians ; 
and every week brings its additional numbers. Some thousands have lottied 
since our last District Meeting. We fear that the Papists will take advan- 
tage of our weakness. We regret to say, in a dispute which has lately 
occurred at Nandi, some hundreds, in opposition to our people, declared 
themselves Papists ; and now they have a Priest among them. Whether 
this will be a permanent change, remains to be proved. It is impossible, in 
this Circuit, with the present staff of men, to visit more than once in six 
months some important towns which have lately embraced Christianity." 

. The following are extracts from a letter to the Eev. J. 
Calvert after his return to England, from Mr. Moore, dated 
"March 18th, 1857 : — I wrote you some time ago, telling 
you of Mrs. Moore^s going to the colony for the benefit of 
ner health. I have heard of her safe landing, but nothing 
since. Our son Marshall reached Sydney from Auckland 
School two days before her arrival ; so Mrs. Moore will 
have all the children together. This will be nice. The 
children are now becoming a difficulty. I trust something 
wiU be done to make us easy in this matter. This has 
been a most trying year to me, one of the greatest trials 
in my life ; but the Lord has been increasingly precious, 
and grace has been given according to my day. I have 
little time to study ; go, go, go, is the order of the day. 
The work extends on every hand, and we want a thousand 
bodies to be in a thousand places at once, to do the great 
work of this Circuit. The fruit begins to appear; many 
are preparing for baptism. We feel the benefit of a Church. 
The Lord is present with us. 

" We still feel the great want of labourers. The schooner- 
boat I purchased is kept constantly going, and is one of 
the best speculations of my life. By her we have been 
able to get nineteen men down from Matuku and Totoja 
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for Kandavu ; and I have been over again, and placed them 
all round the island, so that we have the whole of Kandavu 
under instruction, except Ngaloa, where Thangilevu, the 
Chief, still remains heathen. Kandavu needs a Missionary 
at once. I spent a month there, going every day until I 
could go no longer ; and then I could not do all I wanted. 
I got the Classes into order ; examined fifteen men for 
becoming Exhorters and Local Preachers ; and left them 
in good spirits. Paula Vea is doing well ; but he is getting 
old, and failing. Watson is a fine fellow, right-hearted and 
very useful. At Mbengga the work prospers. All are lotu 
at Vatulele. Nandronga is moving. They wish me to go 
down. Serua and Navua are still fighting. The same 
old horrid customs go together, — Heathenism, war, and 
cannibalism. TV'enty persons were killed about fifteen 
days ago by Koroi Nduandua. They were all eaten. We 
are, however, getting some hold of him, through our 
Teacher at Naitonitoni, which is quite close to him. He 
says he will soon lo/iu. Thence, coming up the coast, we 
have hold of Mosi, Nalasilasi, Namuka, Tamavua, and 
Suva. The work prospers at the last place. At home, we 
have great cause to be encouraged. I cannot get a Sunday 
at home in months. At Notho, Tokatoka, Nai Malavou, 
and Nakelo, we have large chapels, from sixty to ninety 
feet long. Ka Ngata is baptized; also the Chief of 
Naitasiri ; and many others evidence a concern for their 
souls. But not half of the people in this Circuit are yet 
lotu. This large land is still in darkness and the shadow 
of death ! The enemy has a vast army still in the field ; 
it is not yet time to cry, 'Victory I ' No, not yet the time to 
withdraw the troops. The deadly fight has yet to be fought. 
The great work of teaching has to be done ; and, unless we 
can get more help, how is it to be done ? I begin to fear 
that the colonies will not be able, however willing they may 
be, to supply the men and means for this Mission. The 
missionary fire does not burn hotly. The thirst is rather 
for gold than for souls. We must, however, continue to 
hope, and see what the ' Wesley ' will bring this time. 
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'^ There seems to be an impression abroad that we want 
to run away from Fiji ! How can it have been raised ? 
For my own part, I am willing to stay and die in Fiji, if 
the Committee wishes me to do so, and it be thought best, 
I should look upon it as an affliction, a trial, a judgment, 
should I, from family circumstances, be obliged to quit the 
field of labour ; and I believe, as a District, we are all fully 
devoted to our work, and determined to labour for the 
salvation of Fiji. If we write strongly, it is because we 
love Fiji, are jealous for the honour of our Master, and feel 
that now is the time for working. More help is now 
needed in Fiji. The enemies of Christ are confounded, 
confused, and retreating; but unless we get more men and 
means, the enemy may rally, and prolong the battle, and 
great loss result. I need not tell you the state of Fiji. 
Just look at the Eewa Circuit. We have not ten men that 
can be called Teachers. Think of Kandavu, and all the 
places on this land, left in the hands of men who have just 
been taken from their Classes, quite raw, having never 
preached a sermon ! How are the people to be taught by 
them ? What can we expect from them ? And what must 
be the consequence if they are not well looked after by the 
Missionary ? And how are we to see after them with our 
present numbers ? My heart sinks when I consider the state 
of this Circuit, and of Fiji generally. Look at Mbau, with 
a Missionary who ought to have rest. Look at the Viwa 
Circuit, all that dark coast right away to Mba, with a 
Missionary who writes : ' I am ready to lie down and weep, 
when I remember the state of my Circuit, and have not 
strength to go and visit it.' Look at Mbua, all involved 
in war again. Look at Nandi, distracted again with war. 
A Teacher has been killed at Waikama, and Mr. Fordham 
fears his wife will not be able to bear much more excite- 
ment ; and, if the war continues, he will be obliged to ask 
for a removal at the District Meeting, should he be able to 
stay so long. We must not shut our eyes to the state of 
things. Missionaries are required I How are we to get 
more Missionaries for Fiji ? If I had a tongue of fire, I 
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should like to go and try to wake up our colonial 
Churches."^ They cannot become missionary Churches in 
a day. They must have time for it. They cannot yet look 
on Fiji as their child, only as adopted. Fiji may have 
many instructors, but she can have only one ^father.' 
You must make our home Churches feel this. We must 
have their prayers. We cannot do without them. There 
must be no retreat ; just now we require all the help we can 
get. We as Missionaries must make sacrifice of comfort, of 
Bfe, of all. The Churches must also make sacrifices, — 
of men, of means, of prayers, of faith. The honour of the 
Church, of Missions, of Christ, are at stake at this present 
moment. Fiji will have a frothy religion, unless we get 
more help. We should be looking into the future. Should 
one, two, or three be compelled to remove, or die, new men 
could not meet the case. They could preach or read a 
sermon in a few months ; but does it not take years to make 
a man thoroughly eflBcient ? Our Testaments are going off 
at a fine rate. The people are getting on well with their 
reading. We shall be ready for the English edition before 
you get it through the press. What a treasure it will be ! 
God speed you on ! Your report of the missionary spirit 
at home is quite encouraging. It makes one sing, ' Rule, 
Britannia ! ' as well as, * Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow.^ " 

At the date of the preceding letter, written to England, 
Mr. Moore wrote as follows to the Eev. John Eggleston, 
Secretary of Missions, Sydney : — 

" This lias been a most trying year. I can scarcely get two days at home 
together. I am constantly going ; the demands of the Circuit are now- 
getting so great. The fruit begins to appear ; and what with marrying, 
baptizing, and meeting the Classes, and trying to get things into working 
order, I am often worn right out, and ready to sit down and weep over the 
awful state of Fiji, and the little concern manifested by our Churches at 
home. "What can be the reason we cannot get more men for Piji ? The 
wants of Fiji must be known. There has been too much crying, * Victory ! 
victory ! * in Fiji ; . the people think Fqi is saved. Look at Fiji again 1 
Hore than half this Circuit are still heathen, killing and devouring each 

* The South Sea Missions were now under the direct management and 
care of the new Australian Conference., 
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other daily. Not more than twenty mfles from this Mission-house twenty 
men were killed this month and eaten. Look at the Mbau Circnit, say half 
heathen. Look at the Viwa Circuit, say three parts heathen, at war, with 
all its horrors. Look at Nandi, torn to pieces again by war. A Teacher has 
just been killed, and now war, we hear, is declared by the Christians. Look 
at Mbua, three parts heathen, and the heathen Chief, the greatest Chief in 
the Circuit, has declared war on the Christians. Look at Lakemba : the 
Togo people there have next to no religion, and prevent multitudes of Fijians 
from getting any. These are facts. Yon must not get the impression that 
F^i is saved, and that we can do without a reinforcement. The work must 
suffer unless we get more men. It will not do to wait until some of the 
brethren are obliged to remove, and then supply their place with new men. 
This is only cramping the work. You will say, * We know aU this better 
than you. Fiji's wants and Fiji's state have had a thorough investigation 
by us, and what we have done tells you our conclusion.* "Well, then, Fiji, if 
this is all that can be done for thee by the Churches of my country, thy 
bloody sons must become still more bloody, until they have filled up the 
measure of their iniquity, and then go down to hell to drink the dregs of 
the wrath of God, through the worldly-mindedness and indiflference of our 
colonial Churches. O that God may wake up the land of my birth, and 
raise up men to plead Fiji's cause 1 " 

The General Secretary of Wesleyan Missions, in a letter, 
dated Sydney, June 7th, 1858, says : "Mr. Moore has just 
sent me an epistle full of triumphant joy. His Circuit is 
spreading, and the work is deepening. They will have an 
increase this year of one thousand church-members, and 
the same number on trial for church-membership.'^ 
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MISSION SHIP. GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 

COLLEGE, ETC. . 

It is necessary to introduce here a short chapter^ con- 
taining outlines of certain very important matters belonging 
to the management and machinery of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Missions in the South Seas. While those Missions 
were confined to AustraUa, New Zealand^ and the Priendly 
Islands^ great difficulty and embarrassment resulted from 
the uncertainty and delay attending the forwarding of sup- 
plies to the island Stations. Now that the operations were 
extended over another large group, it became unavoidably 
necessary that the communication with the difierent Mis- 
sionaries should no longer depend upon the uncertain and 
irregular visits of trading vessels, but that a distinct means 
of intercourse and supply should be provided. It had been 
told in England that " Mr. Cargill and his family had been 
reduced to the greatest straits, sJmost needing the common 
necessaries of life, in consequence of the non-arrival of 
expected supplies ; that Mr. Gross had been left in a dan- 
gerous niness, destitute of such things as were necessary 
for him in such trying circumstances ; and that the work 
of God had been much retarded in consequence of the 
want of facilities for removing from one island to another.^^ 
Such facts could not be known without awakening anxiety 
and moving to effort. Already the British Methodists had 
made special contributions to increase the Mission staff in 
Fiji and the other islands ; and now a liberal grant was 
made from the Centenary Fund for the purchase and equip- 
ment of a vessel suitable for the purposes and wants of the 
Polynesian Missions. 

tfohn Irving, Esq., of Bristd, gave liberal and important 
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aid in this undertaking; and under his careful manage* 
ment the brigantine " Triton '' was fitted out for a four 
jears' voyage among the islands. She took in a miscel- 
laneous cargo of supplies^ including many articles of British 
manufacture for barter, this being the only circulating 
medium by which native labour and produce could be 
secured. Missionaries and their wives, making, in aU, 
twenty-six passengers, embarked in the *' Triton '^ for 
South Africa, New Zealand, and the Friendly Islands, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams for Fiji. Due notice had been 
given of the time of starting, and presents for the Missions 
had been sent in with such profuse liberality, that a large 
number of packages intended to be sent out in the Mission 
ship, were forwarded to Sydney to meet her there. 

Followed by the best wishes and prayers of thousands, 
the " Triton ^^ set sail from England on the 14jth of Sep- 
tember, 1839, and landed the Eev. Thomas Williams and 
his wife at Lakemba on the 8th of July in the following 
year. 

The vessel thus sent out was to be used in the annual 
visitation of all the Stations by the General Superintendent 
of the Society^s Missions in Australasia and Polynesia. 
This ofiBce was now filled by one whose name lives in the 
grateful and loving remembrance of thousands, though he 
has passed away. The Eev. John Waterhouse, after work- 
ing at home until the prime of his life, went out to devote 
to the oversight of the South Sea Missions all the vigour 
and matured excellence of character and piety for which he 
was so remarkable. He at once threw all his energy into 
the work committed to him, and by his labour and counsel 
greatly aided the Missionaries and strengthened the Mission. 
With faithful diligence he visited every Station, and made 
minute inquiry into all the affairs of each. His Journals, 
from which extracts were given in the Missionary Notices 
of 1841 to 1844, are rare specimens of condensed and 
valuable information. 

Mr. Waterhouse lived to accomplish the personal exa- 
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minatioii of the entire field of missionary labour which 
had been put under his care. In doing this he had toiled 
hardy and undergone much fatigue and exposure to danger. 
Worn out with incessant work, he died on the 30th of 
March, 1 842, crying out, as he went to his rest, " Mis- 
sionaries I Missionaries i Missionaries ! '' He, " being dead, 
yet speaketh/' Many have given heed to that dying appeal ; 
and distinguished among them are the two sons of the 
departed man of God, who gave up flattering prospects of 
worldly success in the colonies, and have since laboured 
faithfully and suffered deeply in the Fijian Mission. 

In 1843 the Eev. Walter Lawry succeeded to the ofBce 
of General Superintendent. For some time Mr. Lawry 
had been a Missionary in New South Wales, and in 1822 
went boldly forth alone, and '' encountered much difficulty 
' and peril in endeavouring to commence a Mission in the 
Friendly Islands.'' After remaining for some years in the 
English work at home, he offered to go for the rest of his 
life to the scene of his former labours ; an offer which was 
gratefully accepted by the Missionary Committee, and re- 
sulted in the appointment already mentioned. Mr. Lawry 
arrived in Sydney in January, 1844, and had the satis- 
faction of sending at once two young men — Messrs. 
John Watsford and David Hazlewood — to reinforce the 
Fiji Mission. The General Superintendent then proceeded 
to New Zealand, and fixed his home at Auckland, which 
thenceforward became the head quarters of the " Triton,'* 
a suitable piece of land on the shore being granted by the 
Government for the shipping and housing of Mission 
stores. 

Already the " Triton'' had exceeded the four years' stay 
among the islands for which she was prepared ; and it was 
found that she had saved the funds of the Mission to such 
an extent, that, after all her expenses were deducted, she 
deared her original cost, to say nothing of the great in- 
crease of comfort and convenience which her regijdar visits 
had secured to the Missionaries. But a larger vessel was 
needed. The " Triton" could not carry a year's stores for 
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all the Stations ; and when sfhe went to Sydney to fetch Mr. 
Lawry and the new Missionaries^ she had to be re-coppered 
before returning to the islands^ and thirty tons of goods^ 
which she could not receive, had to be freighted in another 
vessel at great expense. The Mission had been greatly 
helped by the presence of the '' Triton ; '^ and during the 
Bewan war she rendered invaluable service in the removal 
of the Mission family and printing establishment, among 
circumstances of great peril. 

As she was now to return to England, the Missionaries 
sent home an urgent request that a larger vessel should be 
sent out, and that Captain Buck, the clever and zealous 
commander of the " Triton,'^ should be intrusted with her. 
The force of the appeal was duly felt by the Missionary 
Committee, and orders were given for the building of a fine 
brig of two hundred and fifty tons' burden. The work was 
intrusted to Messrs. White and Sons, of Cowes, who did all 
that could be done to insure accommodation for passengers, 
and adaptation in all respects for the peculiar service on 
which the vessel was to be employed. John Irving, Esq., 
of Bristol, exerted himself indefatigably, and generously 
devoted much time to the superintendence of the building. 
The *' Triton" was sold; and the proceeds of the sale, 
together with her earnings during her voyage, were enough 
to pay the entire cost of the building and equipment of thi 
new brig, which was launched on the 23rd of September^ 
1846, and named the "John Wesley." 

She sailed from Southampton on November 21st, 1846, 
under command of Captain Buck. She carried Missionaries 
for Sydney, New Zealand, and the Friendly Islands, and 
Messrs. John Malvern and John Ford, with their wives 
and children, for Fiji. About a ton and a half of presents 
from friends' of the Mission, with an ample supply 
of necessary stores, went out at the same time, together 
with an excellent long-boat, the need of which had been 
greatly felt in the Bewan removals. The voyage out was 
prosperous. Several heavy gales were encounttered, but 
the good brig behaved well, and the han4 of God was 
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on the missionary band to protect them. The regular and 
hearty worship of these devoted ones was greatly blessed 
to the crew, most of whom had become converted and 
anited to the Church, when on the 18th of March, 1847, 
the " John Wesley " anchored safely at Sydney. After a 
short stay here, and leaving Mr. Harris, the Mission ship 
went on to Auckland, where Mr. Kirk remained. After 
taking in necessary stores, Mr. Lawry started on his iirst 
visitation voyage. He writes, April 12th, 1847: "We 
came to anchor at Tonga, after a rough and stormy passage 
of a fortnight, which in most vessels would have been 
three weeks; but the 'John Wesley' does wonders, 
and is a first-rate vessel in all respects.^' Messrs. Daniel, 
Amos, and Davis, with their wives, were for the Friendly 
Islands. The District Meeting was held, and all the 
Stations visited, as well as the distant islands of Niua Foou 
and Niua Tobutabu. On the 8th of September, they left 
Tonga, to call at Ono, on their way to Lakemba, where they 
arrived on the 12th, with the new Missionaries. All the Sta- 
tions were visited. The removal of the Mission families from 
Somosomo, with everything from the two houses, was well 
effected by the " Wesley ;'' and the goods were taken to the 
two new Stations then commenced on Vanua Levu. Not- 
withstahding Captain Buck's acquaintance with the difficult 
navigation of Fiji, and his vigilant care, the "Wesley" struck 
three times during this voyage ; once being twelve hours on 
the reef, and a second time nine hours. These were times 
of anxiety, curbing the exultations of all in the splendid 
new vessel and skilful Captain, and leading to more earnest 
prayer to, and trust in, the Almighty. She floated again, 
without receiving any material injury. On the 10th of 
December, Mr. Lawry wrote : " We made the North Cape of 
New Zealand. The ' John Wesley ' has come up in a week, 
close hauled all the way, and without her proper amount of 
ballast. She is a very fine vessel, easy, fast, and comfort- 
able for passengers. The height of her Hween-decks adds 
greatly to her otherwise excellent accommodations. She does 
great credit to all concerned in her building and outfit." 
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After the " Wesley '' had successfully completed her third 
voyage among the islands in 1850, it was found necessary 
that she should return to England for repairs, and to have 
tanks fitted in her for the cocoa-nut oil which was collected 
at the different Stations. Several Missionaries and School- 
masters were wanted ; and it was hoped that these might 
be brought out on the return of the vessel. To help to 
defray the expense of the homeward voyage, the native 
Christians were requested to contribute specimens of their 
manufactures, productions, and curiosities. To this they 
readily agreed, and the "Wesley'^ left the islands with 
considerable native stores, and sailed for England, calling 
at Auckland on her way. She arrived in England, with 
Mr. Lawry on board, in time for him to attend the Annual 
Meeting in Exeter Hall, in May, 1851. The native con- 
tributions which she brought were tastefully displayed at 
the Centenary Hall, and the sale of them superintended 
by ladies, who kindly undertook the task. More than a 
thousand visitors inspected this novel bazaar, and upwards 
of four hundred pounds was the pecuniary result. 

On September 25th, 1851, the "John Wesley'' started 
on her second voyage, carrying, with other Missionaries, 
the Rev. John Polglase for Eiji ; and two trained School- 
masters, Messrs. John Binner, and William Collis, with 
their wives. A large supply of necessary stores was sent 
out to the Missionaries, including household goods, earthen- 
ware, iron pots, and Manchester and Sheffield goods, as 
barter for procuring native produce. In May, 1852, the 
"Wesley'' reached Fiji again, bringing the Rev. John 
Watsford and family, who had been waiting at Auckland 
on their way from Sydney to the islands. The next visit 
of the vessel to Fiji was in the following May, w^hen the 
Rev. Samuel and Mrs. Waterhouse arrived. 

It was seen by those who managed the affairs of the 
Mission, that the time was soon coming when the growing 
Australian colonies would be able to take upon themselves 
the conduct and support of the extensive Wesleyan mis- 
sionary operations in the South Sea. In order to form and 
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mature plans for the efficient establishment of a separate 
and affiliated Australasian Conference, the Eev. William B. 
Boyce, who had been in the South African Mission- work 
for fourteen years, was appointed by the Conference of 
1845 to go out in charge of the 8ociet/s Missions in 
Australia and Van Dieman's Land. So successful were 
the measures he adopted, and so hearty was the co-operation 
of his brethren throughout the Colonies, that in December, 
1851, the General Committee at home decided that the 
time was now fully come for the separate establishment of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Societies in Australia, and for 
committing to their care the management and support of 
the Polynesian Missions, towards the expense of which an 
annually decreasing grant should be made from the Parent 
Society. 

The Bev. Bobert Young was deputed to proceed to 
Australia, and formally constitute the New Conference. 
Mr. Young^s arrival was delayed for some time ; but in 
the meanwhile was taking place the great event which has 
so altered the complexion of the southern colonies, — 
the gold discovery. The change then so rapidly brought 
about helped to give still greater influence and stability to 
the colonial Churches. 

Mr. Young reached Adelaide on the 4th of May, 1853, 
and visited Melbourne, Sydney, and Auckland, everywhere 
receiving a most cordial reception from Ministers and people. 
He preached to crowded congregations at every place, who 
were delighted with his ministrations. He attended several 
missionary and other meetings, and found that all entered 
heartily into the plans he was intrusted to lay before them. 

Mr. Young left Auckland in the " Wesley " to visit the 
Friendly and Fiji Islands, reaching the latter on the 6th of 
November, and leaving on the 18th. The visit of the 
Deputation was a favourable opportunity for Miss Mary 
Fletcher's proceeding to Fiji, where she was married to the 
Bev. John Polglase. The plan for connecting the Missions 
with the Australasian Conference having been laid before the 
Missionaries whom Mr. Young visited, and approved of by 
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them^ he retarned to Sydney^ and again visited Melbourne 
and Adelaide^ and afterwards Tasmania. All had gone on 
harmoniously ; and it was wisely judged by Mr. Young to 
be best to leave the first Australasian Conference to the care 
of the brethren whose indefatigable and judicious labours^ 
by God's blessings had prepared for the change. That 
Conference was held in Sydney in January, 1855, the Eev. 
William B. Boyce being President of the Conference and 
General Superintendent of the Missions in New Zealand 
and Polynesia. 

Sydney now became, and still continues to be, the head- 
quarters of the " John Wesley,^' an arrangement by which 
the various Mission Stations secured a more efficient supply 
both of men and means. The Bev. John Eggleston, after 
many years' service as a Wesleyan Minister in the colonies^ 
has been appointed to reside in Sydney as General Secretary 
of Missions, and has entered upon his work with great 
earnestDess and zeal in connexion with the Managing 
Committee there. 

Among the minor but very important details of the 
Mission machinery were the several means of conveyance 
among the islands, in the constant working of the several 
Circuits. This was accomplished, to ar great extent, by the 
double and single canoes of the natives, who showed great 
skill and daring in carrying the Missionaries and Agents 
from place to place. Boats were also provided, which proved 
of great use. But need was strongly felt, as the work 
extended, for a vessel much smaller than the " Wesley/^ 
and larger than the canoes, for the longer voyages, and. 
visitation of brethren in lonely and distant Stations. In 
1847 an agreement was- made with the Christian Chief, 
Elijah Verani, for a share in a schooner of seventeen tons, 
which he was then having built. Afterwards this became 
the exclusive property of the Mission, as Elijah had a smaller 
schooner presented to him by an American firm trading in 
Fiji. Por some years this schooner proved of great use to 
the Missionaries, and saved them from many dangers and 
much painful inconvenience in their journeys to and fro. 
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An excellent boat, fully rigged and equipped, was built and 
presented to the Fiji Mission by Mr. William Dawson of 
Sunderland ; and was taken from London, in September, 
1858, free of expense, by Captain John Williams, of the 
" La Hogue.'^ 

When the General Superintendent visited the islands in 
1847, the Missionaries laid before him a subject which had 
long caused them great anxiety. Their families were 
increasing ; and, as they grew up, there were no means of 
educathig them. The time of the parents was fully occupied 
by the urgent business of the Mission, and the children 
were surrounded everywhere by influences of the most 
undesirable kind. Instances had even occurred in which 
the children of Missionaries had learned to speak in the 
language of the people, while an acquaintance with that of 
their parents was never gained. The same evil had been 
felt by the Missionaries in the Priendly Islands ; and, in 
concert with them and the Wesleyan Missionaries in 
New Zealand, a scheme was considered at the Fiji 
District Meeting, for the establishment of a school in New 
Zealand for the children of Missionaries stationed in Poly- 
nesia. It was resolved that a proprietary school should be 
organized by the Missionaries of the three Districts, the 
shares being fixed at £20. Mr. Lawry, who had no 
children of his own to be benefitted by it, took several 
shares, and helped the matter forward with all zeal. 
The Missionary Committee in England fully sanctioned the 
scheme, and, in addition to a liberal grant of bedding and 
school apparatus, sent out the Eev. John H. Fletcher, who, 
as well as Mrs. Fletcher, was highly qualified to take charge 
of the school. The building was completed and opened in 
November, 1849, under the name of "Wesley College.'* 
The children were conveyed from the several Stations by 
the " Wesley,'' free of expense. 

The establishment thus auspiciously commenced has 
answered its purpose well. After some years a separate 
establishment was started for the girls; the Eev. E. B. 
Lyth became Governor of the College ; and Mr. Fletcher 
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entered the regular Circuit work at Auckland, while his 
brother, Mr. William Fletcher, B.A., of Taunton, became 
Principal, and Mr. William Watkin, the son of a Mission- 
ary, Tutor. In 1856 Mr. W. Fletcher left New Zealand 
to go as a Missionary to Fiji, his sister having become the 
wife of the Rev. John Polglase in that District. Since 
then Mr. Watkin has also been received into the ministry 
by the Australian Conference. 

The school has more than answered the best hopes of its 
founders, and has proved an invaluable part of the Mission 
machinery. But now that Auckland has ceased to be the 
head-quarters, the importance of the College on its original 
footing no longer exists. Equitable arrangements have 
been made for the satisfaction of the shareholders, and it 
has at last been resolved that the school shall continue as 
an educational establishment for the New Zealand District, 
the premises being purchased by the proceeds of the sale 
of the Mission-house, etc. 

Justice requires that a tribute of gratitude should here 
be paid to the Eev. Thomas Buddie, Chairman of the 
Auckland District. Though not appointed to the work, 
yet, being resident Minister and well qualified, he was most 
helpful to Mr. Lawry, and undertook the main manage- 
ment for several years of the goods, orders, and accounts 
for all the Missions and Missionaries. He laboriously 
helped forward everything connected with the College, and 
had most to do with the affairs of the *^ John Wesley.'' 
The various and numerous demands from each Mission 
family he carefully attended to. The accounts were 
remarkably clear and correct under his management. All 
this of course greatly increased Mr. Buddie's labours in his 
Circuit; yet the disinterested, prompt, friendly, and cheer- 
ful manner in which he ever attended to the wants of the 
South Sea Missions and Missionaries, left every one free 
to request any favour or work from him. 
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PRINTING, TRANSLATION, AND PUBLISHING. 

As the Mission in Piji extended itself, and its successes 
multiplied, the toil of transcribing parts of the Bible and 
other works for the people became a serious hindrance, and 
the want of a printing establishment pressed heavily on the 
Missionaries. Such an establishment was abeady in active 
use in connexion with the Tongan Mission, and application 
was made for its valuable help on behalf of Fiji. The first 
book of four pages, and twenty-four pages of the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, printed in Rjian at the Vavau 
press, greatly lightened the labour of the Missionaries and 
rejoiced the people under their charge, some of whom read 
again and again the precious boon thus brought them, and 
eagerly longed for a larger supply. They were informed 
that a printing-press was to be sent out from England to 
Fiji, in order that the Scriptures might be printed in 
their own language ; and they prayed earnestly that God 
would bring the blessing safely to them, and watch over 
the new Missionaries under whose care it was sent out. 
Two of these Missionaries were well acquainted with print- 
ing and book-binding, and the supply of type and printing 
and other materials which they brought out had been 
liberally supplied and judiciously selected by the Committee 
at home. 

Messrs. Cargill and Cross had worked hard at trans- 
lations, and were ready to supply copy as soon as the press 
could be fitted up at Lakemba. In March, 1839, the 
first Wesleyan Catechism was published in the Lakemba 
dialect. This was soon followed by the Gospel according 
to St. Mark. Great was the astonishment and delight of 
the people as they saw the marvels of the Mission press. 
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The Heathen at once declared it to be a god. And mightier 
far than their mightiest and most revered deities was that 
engine at which they wondered. In the midst of the 
barbarous people it stood, a fit representative of the high 
culture and triumphant skill of the land whence it came ; 
and, blessed by the prayers of multitudes across the seas^ 
and of the faithful ones who directed its might, that 
Mission press began, with silent power, its great and infal- 
lible work, which was destined to deliver beautiful Fiji from 
its old and galling bonds, to cleanse away its filthy stains 
of crime, to confer upon its many homes the blessings of 
civilization, and enrich its many hearts with the wealth 
of the Gospel of Jesus. 

The works first issued from the press were prepared and 
revised by Mr. Cargill, whose long residence in the islands 
had made him familiar with the language. The Mission- 
aries who managed the printing lost no opportunity, while . 
hard at work, of gaining acquaintance with the strange 
tongue they heard spoken around them. They caught up 
different expressions, and, with many an odd blunder and 
clumsy construction, tried to talk with the natives. They 
also noted down words, and afterwards learned their mean- 
ing from Mr. Cargill, who was most diligent in helping 
forward their attempts. With all possible speed he com- 

Siled a copious Vocabulary and Grammar of the Lakemban 
ialect for the use of his brethren. These they copied ; 
and, before very long, one of them made his first attempt at 
preaching in a little village, reading a prayer and sermon 
which Mr. Cargill had helped to prepare for the purpose. 

It was always found that the language was best learned 
by constant intercourse with the people. Mr. Hunt, at 
Eewa, was shut up to this means ; and with such diligence 
did he set himself to the task, that in about a month after 
his arrival he conducted, by the help of written notes, a 
religious service in the Fijian tongue. His progress was 
rapid and sure, and he was soon able to converse and preach 
intelhgibly to his hearers. 

The press soon accomplished great good at Lakemba. 
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The Mission work was confirmed by its supply of books, 
and the schools received from the same source a new and 
vigorous life, while many converts, whose attendance had 
been loose and irregular, became attentive and constant. 

In July, 1839, the printing establishment was removed 
to Eewa, where it continued in efficient operation, until the 
war in 1844 rendered its removal necessary. In the follow- 
ing year the munificent grant of fifty reams of paper came 
as a welcome supply from the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

A serious difficulty soon made itself felt in the variety 
of dialects spoken in different parts of the group. At first 
the project was entertained of translating, at least, portions 
of the Scriptures into all these dialects. Por a time this 
plan was followed. Twelve pages of Genesis and a Scrip- 
ture Lesson Book were printed in the Mbau dialect, having 
been prepared by Mr. Cross. An Alphabet and book of 
twelve pages were published in Somosoman, and twelve 
pages of St. Matthew in fiewan. Catechisms and other 
small works were issued in these dialects and in that of the 
Windward Islands ; and Messrs. Hunt and Lyth brought 
out a small Hymn Book of twelve pages in the dialects of 
Mbau and Lakemba, and which contained very fair imita- 
tions of some of the most familiar of Wesley's Hymns. 
Mr. Hunt also prepared a ^' Short Catechism,^' containing 
passages of Scripture, arranged in answer to questions on 
the doctrines and duties of Christianity. He also published 
twenty-three " Short Sermons,^' to which was prefixed an 
address to the Native Teachers and Local Preachers, in- 
cluding a translation of suitable extracts from tlie " Twelve 
Eules of a Helper." These two books, the Taro Lehaleha 
and the Vunau Lekaleka, were much esteemed by those for 
whom they were specially produced, and, indeed, by many 
of the converts as well. The Morning Service from the 
Book of Common Prayer was printed in the Lakemba 
dialect; and Class-tickets and Almanacks were regularly 
supplied from the press. 

The entire printing establishment was thus in efficient 
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operation : another and most complete supply of types and 
other necessaries had arrived, together with a second grant 
of paper from the Bible Society. But the difficulty about 
the dialects became more and more formidable. At the 
District Meeting in 1843 great concern was expressed for 
an entire version of the Scriptures ; and the New Testa- 
ment was divided among the different Missionaries, to be 
translated into the several dialects. This seemed then the 
best thing that could be done ; but in the following year 
the progress was found to be very unsatisfactory, and it was 
seen that a complete version could never be obtained in 
this way. The fact was also considered that, if they trans- 
lated separately for each division of the people, by the time 
their labours covered the whole group, they would have to 
supply no less than fifteen distinct versions of the Bible. 
In some cases the differences were small ; in others, more 
important. It was at last resolved that all the translations 
should thenceforth be carried on in the dialect of Mbau. 
This was selected as being evidently the purest; and, 
further, because of the rising power of Mbau, which caused 
its forms of language to be more widely known than any 
other, and gave evident tokens of at last superseding every 
other. Although the Lakemba people could understand 
the publications issued on the new plan, yet they were 
averse to the change, and, for their satisfaction, the Hymns 
were still printed as before. 

After the removal of the press from Eewa on account of 
the war, it had remained at Viwa, for a time, unused, while 
the work of translation went on vigorously. When print- 
ing was urgently wanted, Mr. Hunt nobly gave up a stone 
house, which he had built at the cost of much toil, and 
there the work again commenced. 

During Mr. Hunt's residence in Somosomo, where his 
Mission work was greatly hindered, he had acquired a tho- 
rough knowledge of the Fijian language as spoken there ; 
and his recent stay in Viwa had made him familiar with 
the Mbau dialect, which was found there. A Vocabulary 
and Grammar which he had prepared for his own use, were 
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never completed for publication, in consequence of his other 
unremitting labours. At the District Meeting, in 1845, 
Mr. Hunt was requested to revise and carry through the 
press his translation of Matthew and Acts, three thousand 
copies of which were to be issued at once to meet the 
urgent demand, and one thousand to be retained for bind- 
ing up with the rest of the Testament when complete. 
Everything concurred to help the work. The press had 
been unexpectedly brought to Viwa, and the most eJBBcient 
translator and the Missionary who superintended the print- 
ing resided there. The demand was great ; and fresh sti- 
mulus was given, by the arrival of the Eomish Priests, to- 
issue that word, the knowledge of which would prove most 
fatal to the errors which they tried to teach. In May^ 
1846, Mr. Hunt writes : '^ My great work in the study is 
the important one of translating the Scriptures into the 
Fijian language. To this we are now devoting ourselvea 
in good earnest ; and I humbly believe I have succeeded,, 
to an extent which has greatly encouraged me, in the 
Gospel of St. Matthew and the Acts of the Apostles. I 
have the most important assistance that can be desired, in a 
very intelligent native, who has been with me three years, 
and has become an excellent preacher. I have him by me 
when translating, and make him the judge of the work, so 
far as the Fijian is concerned.^' 

On the completion of this work of Mr. Hunt, both 
Missionaries and people were greatly delighted, and the 
question of dialect became thenceforth settled. At the 
Annual Meeting in 1846, the best thanks of all his bre- 
thren were given to Mr. Hunt; and those who were 
engaged in translating other parts of the New Testament, 
cordially requested him to take the whole into his own 
hands, to which request he at once agreed. Among many 
other advantages which he had gained at the Wesleyan 
Theological Institution in England, Mr. Hunt had, by 
liard study, acquired a knowledge of both the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, and was thus fitted to carry on the work, 
for which he possessed great natural aptitude, and in the 
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prosecution of which he showed snch loving zeal. Since 
nis residence in Eiji^ he had taken considerable pains to 
obtain a well-digested knowledge of the native tongue^ and 
was tbus^ in all respects^ well adapted to cany out the 
great task which his orethren committed to him. Mr. Lyth 
was removed from Lakemba to assist in making the final 
examinations and corrections for the press; and Mr. Hunt 
successfully accomplished an admmible translation of the 
whole of the New Testament^ except the GK)spel according 
to St. John^ a good version of which^ after can^ revision, 
he accepted from another Missionary. So vigorously was 
the whole work done, that entire copies of the Fijian New 
Testament, serviceably bound, were supplied to the Mis- 
sionaries at their Annual Meeting in 1847. 

The next step was to complete the Bible in Fijian ; and, 
by common consent, this undertaking was committed to 
the indefatigable Mr. Hunt, who accepted it readily, and 
entered upon it with vigour directly after the District 
Meeting. He adopted a translation of Genesis already 
made, but revised it carefully, comparing it throughout 
with the Hebrew. This was unfortunately lost ; and the 
Native Teacher, who had assisted in the translation of the 
New Testament, was suspected of having made away with 
it. Mr. Hunt next went through Exodus, and then set to 
work on the Psalms ; but just after his completion of the 
forty-sixth Psalm, a severe illness laid him aside from the 
great work which he was never permitted to resume. 

A copy of the Fijian New Testament published at Viwa, 
was sent by the General Secretaries to the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, together with a plea 
for help. In November, 1849, the Committee voted three 
hundreid pounds towards the expenses of this first edition, 
and begged to be informed, from time to time, of the pro- 
gress made in translating the Old Testament, towards the 
Erinting of which in parts they shortly afterwards voted a 
undred reams of paper. To all this munificent and wel- 
come help they added an offer to print an edition of five 
thousand copies of the New Testament. John Hunt was no 
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more. His widow had returned to England, and kindly 
engaged to assist in correcting the edition as it passed 
through the press. 

In the mean time the number of converts in Fiji had 
greatly increased, and the thousand copies of the New Tes- 
tament were all gone. The demand for another supply 
was too urgent to allow of waiting for the edition from 
England. Mr. Calvert was the oiuy Missionary left who 
thoroughly understood printing, and his time was very 
much taken up with Mission duties, so that an important 
addition of help was greatly needed. Just at the right 
time, and in a most efficient form, the help came. The 
account of the event forms a pleasing episode in the 
Mission history. 

In 1848 an American vessel was wrecked among the 
islands in a hurricane. On board was a young Erenchman, 
named Edward Martin, who had been for some time in the 
United States. He was well educated, but, though of Pro- 
testant parents, strongly opposed all religious truth. After 
the wreck, he went to reside among some white men who 
lived on Vanua Levu. While there, an old English black- 
smith died. This man had known the truth, but had led 
a desperate and lawless life. His death, which was awful 
with mental anguish and terror, so impressed the young 
Frenchman as to compel him to think seriously of his own 
unprepared state. He visited Viwa, and was urged to 
remain there by Mr. Joseph Bees, a young man who had 
rendered much help to the Missionaries. Mr. Martin 
gladly consented, and sought, in deep penitence, the sal- 
vation which he soon obtained through faith in Christ. 
Having nothing to do, he asked to be employed, and Mr. 
Calvert taught him to fold printed sheets, and to stitch and 
bind books. He then went to press-work and composing, 
and showed such singular intelligence and aptness, that in 
a very short time he was an efficient bookbinder and 
printer. With all this, his religious character became very 
decided ; and he showed by his affectionate interest in the 
natives, and his cheerful readiness to help iu any way, how 
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fully he sympathized with the Missionaries in their great 
work. His Kind treatment of the natives gave him such 
influence, that he had no difficulty in procuring hands to 
help in the printing and binding, while he himself toiled, 
if necessary, night and day to accomplish the work. After- 
wards Mr. Martin rendered great service as an evangelist, 
and still remains attached to the Mission, as ready as ever 
to undergo danger and toil to further its plans. In the 
schools he has been very useful, and, having married a 
lady from New Zealand, — a wife worthy of such a devoted 
man, — ^he has settled in Fiji, resolving to devote himself 
altogether to the interests of the Mission. 

It was mainly through Mr. Martin that the demand for 
Testaments was met, before the arrival of the Bible 
Society's edition. The Missionaries at Viwa revised the 
first edition ; and Mr. Martin, with some assistance, worked 
off three thousand copies, with three thousand copies extra 
of Matthew, Eomans, and Philippians, as special antidotes 
to Popery. 

The following statement will show the principal pub- 
lications of the Mission press at Viwa. At the close of his 
life, Mr. Hunt was preparing An Explanation of the Chris- 
tian Religion : comprising its Evidences, Doctrines, Duties, 
and Institutions : in a Course of Lectures, He had gone 
through the Evidences in nine lectures, and finished twenty 
on the Doctrines. The work was completed, after his 
death, by other hands, in twelve more lectures, and five 
thousand copies of this most valuable volume were pub- 
lished, — 188 pages 12mo. 

The Eev. R. B. Lyth prepared with great care The 
Teachef^s Manual; being Instructions and Directions 
for ther Management of the Work of God in the 
Fiji District, — 64 pages. An improved edition of five 
thousand copies of the Short Sermons was printed. The 
following works were also issued : — Fifty-six thousand Eirst 
Books; twenty-two thousand Reading Books; being six- 
teen lessons selected from the Gospels, — small pica, 24 
pages 12mo. Five thousand First Catechism, ana Hunf s 
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Short Catechism^ — 20 pages 12mo. Communion, Baptism, 
Marriage and Banal Services ; Address to Teachers, Alma- 
nacks, Tickets, etc. Very large numbers of copies of the 
Ten Commandments, Apostles' Creed, Te .Deum, and Lord's 
Prayer. Memoir of the Rev. John Hunt, A First Book 
and Short Catechism in the language of Botuma — a lonely 
island three hundred miles from Fiji. 

A Compendums Grammar of the Fijian Language ; with 
Examples of Native Idioms, — 72 pages, 12mo. By the 
Bicv. David Hazlewood. A Fijian-English and English- 
Fijian Dictionary ; with Examples of cofnmon and pecU' 
liar Modes of Expression and Uses of Words, Also con-^ 
taining brief Hints on Native Oustofns, Proverbs, the 
Native Names of the Natural Production's of the Islands ; 
Notices of the Islands of Fiji, and a List of Scripture 
Names Fijianized, — 350 pages, 12mo. Seven hundred of 
each of these invaluable books were published.* 

After Mr. Hunf s death, the work of translating was 
carried on by another man, who, also, was eminently fitted 
for the office. Mr. Hazlewood had, by immense industry, 
gained a knowledge of Hebrew and Greek, and of the 
philosophy of language generally. With the Pijian he 
was intimately acquainted; and, thus qualified, entered 
with energy on Mr. Hunt's labours, completing, in a few 
years, the translation of the Old Testament from the 
Hebrew. Soon afterwards his health failed, and he 
removed to New South Wales, where, as strength per- 
mitted, he revised his translation, and died happy in God, 
October 30th, 1855, at about the same age as John Hunt, 
— ^in his 36th year. Their lives were short, but crowded 
with earnest work, which shall last in its greatness of bless- 
ing as long as Fiji remains. 

In 1864 the Bible Society's edition of the New Testa- 
ment, neatly printed and well bound, arrived. It gave 
great delight to Missionaries and people. This edition 

* See vol. L, p. 266. 
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had the great advantage of being revised by the Superin- 
tendent of the Translating and Editorial Department of the 
Bible Society ; and the Missionaries greatly desired that the 
Old Testament should be brought out under the same aus- 
pices. To meet the pressing demand then made, they 
frinted five thousand copies of Genesis, Exodus, and 
^salms, while they waited the result of an application to 
the Bible Society through the General Missionary Secre- 
taries. This result was thus stated in the Wesleyan 
Missionary Notices for 1855, p. 35, followed by a copy 
of a letter from Mr. Calvert, who was just leaving Fiji, and 
who consented to return to England to see the Old Testa- 
ment through the press : "The British and Foreign Bible 
Society has added to its many acts of liberahty to our 
Missions, by a resolution to print, when Mr. Calvert shall 
arrive in England, Bibles and Testaments for the Fijians. 
The value of this great boon is increased by the kind and 
cheerful manner in which it was granted. Immediately on 
receiving a copy of Mr. Calvert's letter, given below, the 
noble-minded Committee came to the resolution we have 
stated, for which they deserve the lively gratitude of every 
friend of Fiji in this country, of every Missionary, ana, 
above all, of the poor natives of that dismal, but now 
hopeful, land.'' In June, 1856, Mr. Calvert arrived in 
England, after an absence of eighteen years, bringing with 
him Mr. Hazlewood's manuscript translation of the Old 
Testament. Towards the expenses incurred in the prepa- 
ration of this great work, the Committee of the Bible Society 
nobly voted £500, and £400 for the support of Mr. Calvert 
for two years, while engaged in assisting to revise and 
correct, under the superintendence of the Rev. T. W. 
Meller, at Woodbridge. At Mr. Calvert's suggestion, the 
Committee changed the type usually employed to a larger 
size, thereby greatly increasing the value of the work to 
the Natives, but, at the same time, adding £600 to 
the outlay. Five thousand copies of the entire Scrip- 
tures are to be printed, and ten thousand copies extra of 
the New Testament in 12mo., from which stereotyped 
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plates are cast for future editions. The work is now 
advancing favourably^ having the great advantage of Mr. 
Meller's care ; and if he and his Missionary colleague are 
spared to carry it through as they have begun^ Piji, lately 
''in a state of almost incomprehensible barbarism/^ will 
rejoice in the possession of a most excellent version of the 
Bible ; and the Missionaries^ in their arduous enterprise^ will 
be relieved and helped beyond measure^ by so great a work 
so well done. Upwards of £50 have been already received 
from Piji in return^ and other sums will be sent home in 
partial payment for the present edition. 

The good Providence of God has watchfullv guarded 
and greatly prospered the I^jian printing establishment. 
Eit men have been raised up to do translating and edi- 
torial work. The apparatus and material have been well 
supplied and wonderfully preserved. Incalculable good 
has already been effected ; but the press will be needed 
more and more ; and it is earnestly hoped that the con- 
nexion of this Mission with the Australian Conference 
will not cramp this important part of its operations^ but 
that arrangements will be made for sufficient supply and 
efficient maintenance^ as heretofore. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

VIWA AND MBAU. 

With the beginning of another chapter, this history 
once more returns to the commencement of the Fijian 
Mission in 1835, in order to trace the most important 
branch of its operations ; to record its greatest difficulties 
and its highest enterprise; to tell of the most appalling 
dangers, and to chronicle the most noble heroism to be 
found in this or perhaps any other Mission ; to describe 
its most patient endurance^ and register its most important 
success. 

As soon as the first Missionaries were settled in Lakemba, 
their minds passed anxiously over the sea to the distant 
part of the group to the westward. There was Viti Levu 
— Great Fiji — ^which, in comparison with the many islets 
of Polynesia, was worthy of the title of continent. But it 
was not to this large island itself that the Missionaries 
looked with the greatest interest. Outside the beautiful 
and fertile plain which skirts all round the frowning hills 
of the interior, and where the reef stretches away beyond, 
are many small islands, some of which can hardly claim the 
name, being scarcely separated from the coast when the tide 
is down. One of these little islets, near the south-eastern 
extremity of Viti Levu, is called Mbau, and its Chiefs had, 
for a long time, been gaining power in Fiji. A strong and 
well organized rebellion, instead of overturning this power, 
had only resulted in its being more firmly and broadly 
founded. The old King Tanoa had been brought back 
from the asylum to which he was compelled to flee, and 
once more saw his authority acknowledged, while his 
young son, Thakombau, to whose pohcy and daring he 
was indebted for his restoration, actually held the reins of 
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government. The influence of Mbau was felt not only in 
the states and islands in its own immediate neighbourhood, 
but in the more distant parts of the group it gained ground 
over Chiefs of large districts, who were strengthened by 
seeking the aid of a power, the superiority of which they 
were forced to acknowledge. 

But while such interest belonged to Mbau because of its 
great and growing political importance, the hearts of the 
Missionaries were stirred because they saw here the centre 
and stronghold of all the horrors and abominations that 
darkened Fiji. In less than two years after his arrival in 
the group, Mr. Cross left Lakemba for the purpose of com- 
mencing a Mission at Mbau. But the storm of the great 
rebellion was scarcely calmed, and the work of vengeance 
was at its height. Thakombau told the Missionary plainly 
that he could not guarantee his safety in the present state 
of afifairs, neither would the active pursuit of war permit 
his own attention to religion for some time to come. Mr. 
Cross, finding that the island was densely crowded with 
savage people, infuriated with war, and that two rebel 
Chiefs had just been eaten, and two more were in the 
ovens when he arrived, determined to wait for a better 
time. In January, 1839, after being joined by Mr. Hunt, 
Mr. Cross again went to Mbau, which was now quiet and 
prosperous, and obtained a promise from the old King 
that a Missionary should be received, and a house built 
for him. 

In May, a Special District Meeting was held at Eewa for 
the more efficient location of the Missionaries. Mr. Gross 
was then definitely appointed to Mbau, and he at once 
urged the King to redeem his promise, and help in the 
removal. But the stated time for the building of the 
house had gone by, and still, again and again, Tanoa re- 
newed the promise, only to break it when the time came. 
Instead of a Mission-house, he was occupied in erecting 
a new heathen temple, at the consecration of which many 
human victims were to be sacrificed. The actual opponent 
of the Missionaries, however, was the son, Thakombau. 
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He was offended with Mr. Cross, because he would not 
trust himself at Mbau on his first visit, but turned aside 
and opened a Mission at Bewa. The proud spirit of the 
Chief was hurt at being placed second, and the erection of 
the house was prohibited. 

rinding that access to Mbau was thus prevented, Mr. 
Cross determined to establish himself for the present in 
Yiwa, the next island off the coast, two miles to the north. 
Here he would be very near, and able to exercise powerful 
influence on Mbau, though not residing there. Yiwa was 
much more healthy, and was well prepared to receive a 
Missionary. Mr. Cross had frequently visited it, and its 
Chief with many of the people was already professing 
Christianity, and had built a large and handsome chapel 
for public worship. This island was of considerable im- 
portance, and one of the most valuable dependencies of 
Mbau, in the service of which it had been very successfully 
employed. Its people were good sailors, bold and enter- 
prising, and its Chief famous for everything that gives a 
man fame and influence in Piji, while his nephew Yerani 
was notorious as a Chief of desperate daring and horrible 
cruelty. The fact, too, that Yiwa was receiving frequent 
visits from people of other islands, united with the rest to 
make it a most desirable place for the establishment of a 
Mission, until the way to Mbau was opened. 

Such a remarkable man as Namosimalua, the Yiwan 
Chief, deserves more particular mention. In all the Fijian 
wars of his time he had taken active part, and his great 
shrewdness and foresight made him the very Ulysses of the 
conspirators in the great rebellion. It was he who gave 
the counsel to kill the old King's stripling son, who after- 
wards proved the prudence of the advice by crushing the 
whole revolt. When Tanoa fled, Namosimalua was chosen 
to pursue him, receiving, as reward, Yatea, a young lady 
of rank, niece of the King, together with six whales' teeth.^ 
He with his party reached the island of Koro, while Tanoa 

* Fah-^a-ah, the Feejeean Prineeu, Hamilton. 
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was there on his flight to Somosomo. Namosi had a plan 
of his own^ and^ instead of going at once where he had 
reason to believe the King was^ landed at another part of 
the island. While his people were eager to carry on the 
pursuit^ he delayed them by preparing food, and assuring 
them that the next day wonld be soon enongh. In the 
meantime he secretly sent a messenger to Tanoa, warning 
him of his danger; and when, in the morning, he and his 
followers renewed the chase, they saw the E^g sailing 
away out of their reach towards Somosomo, where he 
womd soon be safe among his relatives. Betuming to 
Mbau with a show of great chagrin, Namosi asked for a 
fleet, in which he mi^t at once sail to Somqsomo, and 
demand the person of the fugitive King. With a large 
party he went, and, as he fully expected, got nothing but a 
flat refusal. He had, however, accomplished his own 
object. He had convinced the other rebel Chiefs of his 
devotion to their cause, while he gained the friendship of 
the King, which was to serve him well when matters took 
the turn which he saw could not be far off. When Tha- 
komban overcame the rebellion and brought his father 
back, Namosi was spared when the other revolted Chiefs 
fell, and Tanoa would never consent to his death, much as 
it was urged by Thakombau, who could not forget the 
advice given that he himself should be slain. Many, 
though astonished at Namosi's escape, remained ignorant 
of the secret cause of Tanoa^s friendship for him. Tha- 
kombau never forgave him ; and, fifteen years afterwards, 
Mr. Calvert had to plead hard that the Chiefs life might be 
spared. When Namosimalua died, Thakombau exclaimed, 
" There I you have escaped without the club falling on your 
head!'' 

Such, then, was the man who, now professing Christianity, 
welcomed Mr. Cross to his island, where he arrived with 
his family at midnight, near the end of August, 1839. The 
passage in the canoe, which the King of Bewa after much 
delay had furnished, was unfavourable, and Mrs. Cross 
suffered much on the journey. On reaching Yiwa^ the crew 
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said they must return at once^ and^ notwithstanding the 
request of the Chief that they should remain for the rest of 
the night, resolved to start at once. Mr. Cross, on over- 
hauling his goods, discovered the cause of their hurry in 
the disappearance of one of the packages. Further search 
was at once made, and it was found that several other 
parcels had been robbed, and upwards of a hundred articles 
secreted, in the night, while Mr. Cross was attending to his 
sick wife. The canoe was at once detained, and everything 
recovered. 

Namosimalua took great pains to insure the comfort of 
his guests, who found a dwelling-house, servants' house, 
and kitchen ready for them on their landing. Both the 
Chief and some of his people were firm in their stand 
against many of the old heathen practices ; and, as Yiwa 
was so important a place, and its men such good sailors, 
the report of the new state of things spread far and wide. 
All this was closely watched by the jealous Thakombau, 
who felt annoyed that the Sabbath should be observed and 
Christian worship held on an island so near to him, and 
under the patronage of so powerful and clever a Chief. 
When, about a fortnight after Mr. Cross's arrival, Viwa 
and several other islands were visited by an epidemic, 
Thakombau sent a messenger to Namosimalua, assuring 
him that this sickness was a judgment on him and his 
people from the gods they had abandoned, and urging him 
to relinquish Christianity, while he promised to aid him in 
rebuilding the old temple of the god of Viwa. The Chief 
sent answer : '* Tell Thakombau that Jehovah alone is God ; 
and Him I shall continue to worship.'' 

Verani, the nephew of Namosimalua, has already been 
mentioned. He was the most intimate friend of Thakombau, 
and rendered him good service in bringing back his father 
from exile. His name, Verani^ was the Fijian reading of 
France, and was given him during the revolt in acknow- 
ledgment of his capturing a French trading vessel, wliich 
was visiting at Viwa, and, in reluctant compliance with the 
wishes of the Mbaa Chiefs, murdering the Captain and 
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crew. He was in all respects the perfect type of a Fijian 
warrior, excelling most others in heroic courage, brutal 
ferocity, and diabolic cruelty. In all his exploits, his 
powerful friend at Mbau gave him help, till his name 
became a word of terror, wherever he came with his band 
of bold followers. Verani was considered the right hand 
of Thakombau, who felt satisfied so long as he remained 
firm to Heathenism. Prom the conmiencement of the 
Mission, these two Chiefs had resolutely set themselves to 
resist Christianity, and had declared their purpose to 
prevent any of their own people from embracing it. 
But now the religion they hated was establishing itself 
firmly close to their home, and Verani began to inquire 
carefully into its true character. He treated the Mis- 
sionary with respect, and conversed with him frequently. 
Specid prayer was offered by the converts on his behalf, 
and the effect of the truth began to show itself in him, so 
that many expected him to abandon Heathenism. Tha- 
kombau feared it, and entreated him to be firm, and unite 
with him, while both were young, in fighting. He requested 
Verani to repair and rebuild the temples of Viwa, promising 
him help in the task. Viwa was out a small place, yet 
Verani mentioned thirteen temples in it, and said there 
were others he had not named. He consented to remain 
heathen, and help Thakombau in his wars ; but only the 
principal temple was rebuilt. This was done in superior 
style, and great stones and immense posts were taken up 
the hill for the purpose. . 

In the mean time, Mr. Cross and his family got comfort- 
ably settled. A church was formed, and in October two 
couples were married. The old Mbau King, Tanoa, still 
showed a friendly spirit, and begged Mr. Cross to let him 
know when he wanted food, that he might order some to be 
sent from the towns near. Visitors from Mbau and places 
on the mainland were frequently at the Mission-house. 
Many came to trade ; but aU were instructed in religious 
matters, and strangers were frequently present at the public 
worship. Among the visitors soon came Thakombau him- 
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self. His first call lasted four bours^ which he spent in 
disputing with the Missionary about religious truths, 
declaring^ before he left, that he would never lotu. Mr. 
Cross said, " If you do not, your children will.'' " Nay,'' 
replied the other, ''though other places may, I will not; 
and when about to die, I will tell my children not to lotu" 

About ten miles from Viwa, on the mainland, was the 
district of Yerata, subject to Mbau, but in a state of revolt. 
War was declared against it, and Namosimalua was asked 
to give his help. This, however, he stoutly refused ; but 
Verani joined heartily, with many Viwans, in the war. In 
October great numbers of the enemy were slain, and their 
bodies, carried with dreadful shouts, passed Yiwa on the 
way to Mbau, there to be shared among the faithful towns. 
The death-drums sounded day and night in honour of the 
victory. When the villages of Natavutololo and Naivuru- 
vuru were sacked, some of the inhabitants escaped. The 
former place had been tributary to the King of the Fisher- 
men, to whom the refugees sent a messenger one night, with 
a peace-offering. He consented to spare them, on condition 
that they should bum the town of Y erata, and then flee to 
his canoes, which should carry them away safely. This 
plot would have been carried out ; but Thakombau heard 
of it, and, not liking that the King of the Fishermen should 
have the credit of the exploit, sent a warning to the people 
of Verata, and thus averted their doom for the present. 

With sounds of war on every side, the Missionary 
worked on, and established schools. As usual, most of the 
converts learned to read. The Viwans are naturally clever, 
and the younger people made rapid progress, considering- 
that the only printed books were in the Lakemba and Rewa 
dialects; yet the difference between the latter and their 
own is not considerable. Mr. Cross soon mastered the 
peculiarities of the dialect spoken at Yiwa and Mbau, and 
forwarded manuscript to the printer, using in the medn 
time his own written translation for the more advanced 
pupils, whereby an advantage was gained in many of them 
becoming familiar with the written character, and then 
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learning to write themselves. Beyond the circle of the 
Missionary's immediate influence his work went spreading 
to the homes of the people who visited Viwa, and to the 
places where the converts called on their many voyages ; so 
that soon there were urgent claims sent in from many 
parts for the presence of Teachers. Verani gave permission 
to his chief wife to lotu; but though she wished it, she 
refused to take the step until her husband should also have 
decided. 

A great change was thus being wrought. But there were 
many in Viwa who, like Verani, were as reckless and as 
heathen as ever, however much they might have been 
impressed by the truth. The continued outrages perpetrated 
by these, as well as the remembrance of their own former 
misdeeds, often made the journeys of the Viwa Christians 
perilous among people who had been wronged. Among 
many remarkable instances of their preservation was one in 
January, 1840, when a smaU party of Christians, in sailing 
close to the reef off the shore of Viti Levu, had the out- 
rigger of their canoe broken loose. The people on shore, 
seeing the wreck, hurried together to carry out the old 
custom of appropriating the canoe and cargo, and killing 
the crew for the ovens. On nearing her, their dark purpose 
was confirmed by finding that the unfortunates were from 
Viwa, whence their people had lately suffered great outrages, 
several of their friends having been murdered by Viwans. 
Hundreds of armed men -assembled on the reef near the 
canoe, which lay tossing about in danger of being capsized 
at any moment, while the people on board worked hard to 
keep her right, and prayed earnestly to the Almighty to 
save them from the hands of their enemies, who, with 
brandished weapons, cried out: ''You are in our power! 
Now we will kill you, in return for the murder of our 
friends \" A young man on board replied, with great 
"boldness : " Kill us, if you wish ; but know, that we did 
not kill your friends. Before they were killed, we had 
become Christians ; and since that, we have left off doing 
such evil deeds. It will be better for you not to kill us. 
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but come and help us to bale the water out of our canoe/' 
These men of blood were restrained, and many of them left 
their purpose of cruelty, and actually went to help the 
Viwans to empty the canoe and lash on the outrigger, so 
that, in a little while, they were again able to put to sea, 
rejoicing in the Lord, who had thus delivered them. Even 
Heathens exclaimed : '^ It is Jehovah I for nothing like 
this has been known in Fiji before/' 

In April, Namosimalua and Verani sailed together on a 
visit to Vanua Levu, some parts of which were tributary to 
Viwa, and where their names were words of dread. On 
such occasions it was customary for the people to refer 
their disputes to their powerful visitors ; and the Chief of 
one village privately gave Verani some whales' teeth to kill 
some natives of another village with which he had a 
quarrel. Verani and one of his men, accompanied by 
two Christian Tongans, who were ignorant of the true 
object of the journey, went in a small canoe, and found 
some people fishing. Learning, that they belonged to the"^ 
village in question, Verani and his companion at once 
killed two of the men; and a woman was about to be 
murdered, but the Tongans expostulated and saved her life. 
On presenting the murdered bodies, Verani received a sail- 
ing canoe. Similar offerings were made to Namosi on this 
voyage, for the same purpose ; but he invariably declined 
them, saying, "Those deeds are evil; and since I have 
become Christian, I have ^ased to murder people." Not 
only did he refuse to repeat his former ill deeds, but he 
earnestly exhorted the people everywhere to lotu. 

Whatever the actual change was in the heart of this very 
remarkable man, his life had become entirely altered since 
he yielded himself to Christian teaching. There were many 
things which looked very much as if his excessive craftiness 
had some large share in his lotu; yet it is certain that he 
was outwardly different to his former self : instead of being 
an accomplished villain and a marvel of cruelty, he had 
become a kind, peaceful, and teachable man, and seemed to 
do what he could to help on the Mission work. Still he 
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remained a poljgamist^ and^ in other respects^ acted so as 
to forbid the hope that his heart was truly changed. After 
a time he yielded to Thakombau's solicitation to engage in 
war^ and led an expedition against the town of Mathuata^ 
which had neglected to pay the customary tribute to Mbau, 
and was supposed to be on more intimate terms with Somo- 
somo than Thakombau liked. Namosi and his people sur- 
rounded the town and cut ofif the supply of water, so that, 
after eight days, the people within, to escape death from 
thirst, sent a messenger to beg for mercy, promising 
thenceforth to render to Mbau full service. The Chief had 
often been taught our Lord's Sermon, and remembered the 
words, *' If thine enemy thirst, give him drink," and forth- 
with bade the besieged bring their vessels, which he and 
some of his people helped to fill. As this was noised 
abroad, it excited great astonishment, and was attributed to 
the new religion which Namosi professed. The Mathuatans 
then presented peace-offerings, which were accepted, and 
the expedition returned to Mbau to report. The old King, 
Tanoa, was pleased with the result, and accepted the offer- 
ings ; but his son, Thakombau, the actual governor, was 
displeased at missing his revenge, saying, " Christianity is 
powerful. Because of it, we cannot get any men to eat,i' 
It was very remarkable, that for some months past it was 
not known that a single person had been eaten at Mbau. 

Verani cared more than his uncle to please Thakombau, 
and remained behind at Mathuati after the others had left. 
Collecting an army in the neighbourhood, where he had 
influence, he burned a town, killed more than a hundred 
people, and returned in triumph to Mbau. Before starting 
on this expedition, he promised that when he came back, he, 
with his wife and followers, would lotu. He was reminded 
of this, and of the great dangers from which he had been 
preserved. "Yes,'' he said, "a ball went through my 
dress, and several came very near me. I prayed to the 
true God in my heart, and kept the Sabbath-day when I 
was engaged in the war.'' He was evidently disposed to 
leave bis Heathenism, but the influence of his friend and 
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Chiefs Thakombau^ was too great on the other side^ so that 
he continued in the interminable wars in which Mbau was 
embroiled. After Namosimaloa had consented to go to 
battle once^ he could not refuse afterwards^ and Thakombau 
did all in his power to retain the services of so skilful an 
ally. 

As yet it had been impossible for Mr. Cross, or any of 
the Teachers, to get an actual footing in Mbau ; but now 
the way seemed open. Veikoso, brother of Tanoa, had long 
resided at Viwa, where he became a Christian ; but when 
peace was restored at Mbau, he was requested to return to 
his own place. It was determined that a Teacher should 
accompany him to conduct family worship, and try to do 
good among the people. Thakombau^s opposition to 
Christianity was too vigilant to allow this, and his uncle 
received peremptory orders to abandon his profession of 
religion ; while the Teacher, who was a faithful man, was 
compelled to leave the island. 

A large house at Viwa, which had been built for Yeikoso, 
was now given to the wife of Namosimalua, who had ranked 
the highest in his family until the coming of Vatea. The 
attention paid to the new and youthful wife enraged 
Ndrondrovakawai, who saw herself superseded, and, as is 
often the case, took revenge by proving unfaithful to her 
lord. As a punishment, she, with her retinue, was ordered 
to leave the house lately given her. She at once removed 
to the house of Verani. -Namosi offered the empty dwell- 
ing to Mr. Cross, who, however, hesitated to accept it, 
although he was suffering from the unhealthy condition 
and situation of his present abode. As it remained unoc- 
cupied, Namosi pressed Mr. Cross to take possession of it. 
The lady was sent for, and the Chief said, "I have given 
your house to the Missionary.'^ She replied, " I am glad 
vou have. If I had ten houses, I should like them all to 
be given to Mr. Cross." It was accordingly arranged that 
the Missionary should remove to Veikoso's house, and that 
Ndrondrovakawai should live near her husband. Before 
the removal, Mr. Cross selected articles of barter equal in 
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value to tlie buildings and sent to Namosi to come and 
take payment : he, however, sent for the lady, and said, 
"Come and receive your property, which Mr. Cross has 
given for your house/' He merely took two knives for 
himself; but, no doubt, she would never dare to dispose 
of the rest without his consent. After this, Mr. Cross 
entered the house, which his failing health made more and 
more desirable. 

In 1840, war was declared between Mbau and Somo- 
somo. Some differences about tribute were stated as the 
cause; but it was evident that Thakombau considered 
Somosomo too powerful for the success of his own designs. 
Shortly after the declaration of war, Wai Niu, cousin 
of Thakombau, and vasu to Somosomo, was suspected 
of treachery, and fled to the latter place, accompanied by a 
man of influence in the Mbau government. By the help 
of these two, Namena, a powerful district within thirty 
miles of Mbau, was won over to the other side. The 
rising of this part prevented any operations against Somo- 
somo, and offerings were made at Mbau to the gods, and 
promises obtained from the priests that Thakombau should 
succeed against the Namenans. But it turned out other- 
wise, and the Chief came back gloomy with the repulse he 
had suffered. The Namena people, on the other hand, 
elated with their success, resolved to push their advantage, 
and sent messengers secretly to Yerani, asking his help. He 
received the messengers kindly and fed them, assuring them 
that he was the only man in Yiwa who remained faithful to 
Mbau, and that he was now so tired of its service, that he 
was willing to unite with Namena and Somosomo in the 
war. " But he lied unto them.'' He saw a good chance 
of serving his friend Thakombau, and at once dispatched 
his most confidential messenger to him, informing him of 
the application which he had received, and submitting a 
plan of revenge. He was to get up a sham revolt in Viwa 
against Mbau, and then send to the Namena people for 
help, and, after they were in the town, give them up to 
destruction. Thakomban was delighted, and sent back 

r 2 
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presents to his faithful friend^ and a promise that Yerani 
should marry his daughter^ who was of high rank on her 
mother's side as well. " My house," said he, '^ and its 
riches are yours ; only effect the destruction of the Namena 
people." Verani's difiSculty now was to get up an ill- 
feeling against Mbau; and after he had succeeded, by 
spreading false reports to irritate the people, Namosimalua 
still remained unmoved. Cleverly availing himself of cir- 
cumstances, and persuading his uncle that great indignity 
had been offered to him by a Mbau Chief, he at last in- 
duced him to put Yiwa in a state of defence. Thakombau 
paid a visit, and uttered portentous threats, to help the- 
scheme; and a hundred and forty of the Namena people 
came from Mathoe, in twelve canoes, to assist in defending 
Viwa. They were now in the trap, and, when Thakombau 
made his sham attack, their destruction was easy. The 
Mbau warriors were warned, at the last moment, to kill no 
Viwa man, and Verani discovered the plot to his own 
people, so that, with a very trifling loss on either side, 
upwards of a hundred of the poor Mathoe people were mas- 
sacred, and their bodies taken to Mbau and cooked and eaten. 
There is no reason to suppose that Namosi had any part in 
this vile plot. The people murdered were his own fisher- 
men, and he expressed astonishment and grief at their 
destruction. 

While the work of blood was going on, Mr. Gross and 
his family, with the Native Teachers, were assembled in the 
Mission-house, where they surrounded themselves with a 
barricade of chests and cases, and committed themselves 
into the keeping of God. They were unhurt, and not a 
Christian in Viwa came to any harm, while the bodies of 
the slain lay strewn close around the Mission premises. 

When tidings of the massacre reached Namena, eighty 
women, the wives or relatives of the dead, were strangled. 
Such is Fijian warfare. 

Thakombau and Verani made offerings to Namosimalua, 
in order to propitiate him for the loss of his fishermen ; and 
both earnestly entreated the Missionary not to leave Viwa 
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because of the late outrage. Many who knew Namosi's 
past career, believed that he had connived at the plot 
throughout, and thus the religion he professed was brought 
into evil repute. Yet the work went on, and, at the end 
of ] 841, Mr. Cross had to report an increase of ten church- 
members during the year, two of whom were Chiefs from 
distant parts, who would spread the knowledge of the 
Gospel in other islands. A hundred and twenty persons 
were under religious instruction in Viwa, and some of 
them gave cheering signs of being truly converted. Eight 
Native Teachers were employed in different parts of the 
Circuit, The devoted Joshua had gone to Mbua. A 
Naudi Chief had become Christian, and a footing had 
been gained at Nakorotumbu. 

But the man who stood as leader of the good work, and 
who had laboured in it with such unsparing toil, was fast 
failing. He had spent eight years in the Friendly Islands, 
and six in Fiji, during which time he had suffered many 
hardships, and passed through great dangers ; sickness had 
several times cast him down, and sights and sounds of 
horror had been round him continually. Now his course 
was run. His success had been great, but he had become 
weak and unable to work continuously. Feeling that his 
strength was failing, he obtained permission to remove to 
the Colonies to recruit; but finding how the work was 
cramped for want of men, he nobly refused to leave, and 
resolved to die at his post. In 1842, Mr. Cross went to 
Somosomo, that he might have the benefit of Mr. Lyth's 
medical skill and attention. On the 15th of October, 
1842, he died, exclaiming just before he lost his conscious- 
ness, " Best for a Missionary to go home ; to escape to the 
skies, and join the enraptured hosts of heaven, and be with 
Jesus and angels \" He left a widow and five children. 

The Station thus left vacant was occupied on the 30th 
of August, 1842, by the Eev. John Hunt, who had been 
at Eewa, where, for the first seven months of his residence, 
he was with Mr. Cross. For three years previously he had 
been at the most trying of all the Stations,— Somosomo, 
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where lie had gained an intimate knowledge of the 
language^ and had passed through a severe discipline of 
Buflering, having buried his first-born there. No more 
fitting man could have been found to take up the work in 
this the head district of Fiji. Joined to a deep and 
devoted piety, Mr. Hunt was characterized by great mental 
and physical energy and untiring industry. He was now 
appointed to succeed Mr. Gross also as Chairman of the 
District. The following letter from him to the General 
Secretaries, dated, "Viwa, June 6th, 1843,^' will show 
what he had done, and the nature of the field now before 
him. After describing his success in medical treatment, 
and the advantage it gave him, Mr. Hunt speaks of the 
pains he had taken in training Native Teachers, and then 
says: — 

"Our congregations are good for snch a small place as Yiwa. We 
average from one hundred to one hundred and forty on the Sabbath. The 
Lord has been pleased to favour us with His presence in our assemblies ; so 
that we have ahnost invariably been constrained to say, * Master, it is good 
to be here/ We are looking for more directly saving power to attend the 
preached word ; and we know God will hear our prayers, because He * will 
have all men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth.' 
The Class-Meetings and public Prayer-Meetings are well attended. I have 
a weekly meeting for examining the youths as to what they have heard on 
the Sabbath, etc., and have several times met the little children and the 
adults for the same purpose. These are valuable meetings. 

" Out-Stations. — This Circuit is now rather extensive, and it takes a 
considerable portion of time to visit all the places in it. 

" NaivuruvTuni is only about three miles from Viwa, and is attended to by 
the young men who are under my instruction. The Chief and his wife are 
married ; and two other persons are preparing for baptism. 

'* OvaJau is about thirty miles from Viwa, and we have about one hundred 
and forty-seven Christians at Levuka and other places, consisting of white 
men and their F^ian wives and children. Here we have two Teachers ; and 
I have paid them several visits during the year. They are, taking them 
altogether, decidedly the most orderly and moral set of white men in these 
islands. Their wives and children are making rapid progress in reading, and 
several of them have been baptized. I trust the children at Levuka will 
become a blessing to these islands. A Missionary should, by all means, 
reside at Levuka. There is a population of coloured people rising up, which may 
be of inmiense use to the cause of God, if they are wisely trained : their 
parents are desirous to instruct them aright. I can do very little for them. 
I must add, (though I almost fear to do so, as I know you are straitened 
for means,) that we can do nothing for them^ unless we have more 
Missionaries. 
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" Mbna is about one hundred miles from Viwa, where we liave now three 
Teachers. I have just returned from Mbna, having taken a tour ronnd Na 
Viti Levu, and visited Ndeumba, Bengga, Nandrofcga, Mba, etc^ The whole 
of these places are entirely heathen, and have never before been visited by a 
Missionary, and some of them but little by the natives mesnselves, from this 
part of Fiji. 1 went in a small worn-out schooner, belonging to a man 
residing at Bewa ; and we were exactly six weeks from leaying Rewa to 
reaching Viwa on our return. We should not have been more than a month 
if we had had favourable winds. I may, probably, trouble you with an 
abstract of my journal ; but I may say here, that I foimd the people willing 
to listen to instruction in almost every instance > and one Missionary, with 
ten Native Teachers, would be an abundant blessing among them. I only 
Bay, one Missionary, though it would be a shame to send one. What could 
a Missionary do by himself, among such a population, and so far removed 
from any of his brethren? I counted one hundred towns belonging to 
Nandronga itself; and there are many others dependent on them. There are 
also Ndeumba, Yitongo, Tambua, Mba, Votua, Rakiraki, all having powerful 
and independent tribes, and aU the vt'esterly islands, vrithout a single Teacher 
among them ; and scarcely any of them, three months ago, had so much as 
heard the name of * the true God,' or of ' Jesus Christ whom He hath sent.' 
O that I could make every British Christiau feel the full meaning of St. 
Paul's question ; nay, is it not the question of the Holy Ghost put to us all P 
— * How can they believe in Him of whom they have not heard P how can 
they hear without a Preacher P and how shall they preach except they be 
sent ? ' O Christians, do not talk as if you pitied the Heathen of Fiji, 
while you keep frt)m them that which alone can make their salvation 
possible 1 How can you think of dying, until you have done your utmost to 
place the means of salvation within the reach of every soul of man P You 
pray for the conversion of the world. What do you mean P Do you not 
know that, according to the present constituted government of God, if the 
world is to be saved, Christians must put into operation the means by which 
it is to be eifected P ' Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved.' Here is the rule of government. ' How then,' God asks 
you, 'shall they call on Him in whom they have not believed? and how 
shall they believe in Him of whom they have not heard ? and how shall they 
hear without a Preacher? and how shall they preach except they be sent P ' 
and who shall send them but the Christians of England P and who to Fiji 
but the Wesleyan Methodists? You have adopted Fiji as your field 
of labour. I beseech you, in the name of perishing thousands, send us 
labourers. 

" Mbva. — I found things at Mbua much as I expected. I had received a 
letter from Joshua, our principal Teacher there, informing me that they 
were at war, but giving satisfactory evidence that the lotu (or Christian) 
Chiefs had nothing to do with originating the war. This I found to be the 
case. The war is between Tni Mbua and Tui Mom, two brothers, the 
former the real King of Mbua. This is the second time the pretender has 
raised a war at Mbua ; and he is not likely to gain his point at present. The 
Christian Chief did not join in the war until he was obliged to do so *, his 
name is Raitono : he is a man of great influence at Mbua, being the Mata- 
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uioyanua of the old King, as well as a Chief of considerable rank ; in fact, he has 
more to do with the management of affairs than the King himself. There 
are two more men of distinction who hare become Christians, and about 
eighty-three people : there are also thirty-four of the people of Tni Mbua and 
Tui Mora who still profess Christianity. 

**The present war and other things have prevented those who hare 
embraced Christianity &om makmg much progress. In fact, they cannot 
advance as tliey should do, without the direct superintendence of a 
Missionary. The Native Teachers are excellent men ; but there must be, for 
some time to come, one Missionary, at least, on each principal Station ; and 
I believe the Lord Jesus would send two, if He had the management of the 
aSair. We can visit but little the persons who are one hundred or more 
miles distant ; and even when we do visit them, we cannot remain long ; 
whereas these people are like children, and require *line upon line, and 
precept upon precept,' or they will only become Christians to disgrace the 
Christian name, and hinder the universal diffusion of Christianity in these 
islands of the sea. The mode of calculating the number of Missionaries 
needed for a certain field of labour is not the same as in England. It is not 
firdr to say, ' There is a population of three hundred thousand, and they have 
five Missionaries, and about thirty Native Teachers.' "We shoul^l rather say, 
' Here are three hundred thousand children to be taught, (for that is what 
they aU are,) and they are scattered over a large group of islands, some of 
them far distant from each other, and these have to be taught the first 
elements of letters and truth by five Missionaries, (one of whom has to 
attend to printing nearly half his time,) assisted by a number of natives, who 
can only be compared to boys at the head of a class, and who are not at all 
prepared to take a part in the regular work of conducting a school.' What 
can they do among so many, and these many of such a character ? 

" I now proceed to give you some account of my voyage round the island 
called Na Viti Levu. It is about three hundred miles in circumference, and 
contains, I suppose, nearly a third of the whole population of Fiji. Very 
few places on it have been visited before by a Missionary, except those in the 
immediate vicinity of Mbau and Rewa. I had for some time felt a desire to 
make a tour round it ; and hearing that an old schooner was going to the 
western part of it, for the purpose of trading, I asked the owner to take me 
to the principal places, and then to Mbua. This he engaged to do, and also 
to land me on Ovalau, if not on Viwa, on my way home. I need not say 
that I had to endure many things which would be called hardships at home ; 
but it was much more safe going in this schooner, though a miserable craft, 
than in a canoe. 

"Thursday, April 6th, 1843. — This morning we left Rewa for Nukulau, 
an island about six miles from Bewa, which we reached in a short time. We 
had intended to remain there for the night ; but as the sun was four or five 
hours high, we thought it would be wtdl- to go on as far as we could ; and 
having a fine breeze, we reached the island of Namuka before sunset. We 
went ashore, and found a pretty little island without an inhabitant. The 
natives are often afraid of residing on small islands, as they are so much 
exposed in time of war. I had a long conversation with some of the ship's 
company, and I trust succeeded, by the blessing of Grod, in making some 
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impression on their minds. I believe we skaU not have so much swearing 
again on board as we have had to-day. 

" 7th. — We had fiill view of poor Suva this morning, where we once had 
a few Christians. Yesterday the town was reduced to ashes, and many of its 
inhabitants killed and eaten by the Rewa people. We saw several canoes 
which had gone in search of the miserable renmant. The Christian Chief is 
still alive. 

" We reached Ndenmba, a chief town in Na Viti Levu, about noon. We 
went ashore immediately, and found a small town a short space up the river ; 
but, finding no Chiefs there, we proceeded to the place where the Chiefs 
reside. This is a large well-built town, and has a fine bure. They are at 
war with an inland tribe, and are making the best preparations they can for 
the security of the place. The third Chief took me round the town, and we 
had a long conversation about the evils of war and the blessedness of reli- 
gion. He said it was all good, and it was quite according to his mind to have 
some one to reside at Ndeumba to teach them all about the lotu. I and the 
owner of the schooner conversed for some time with an elder brother of this 
Chief in the evening, and he seemed of the same mind ; but they could say 
nothing decidedly, as the King was not at home. They agreed, however, ^ 
teU him aU that I had said on his return ; and when they had all talked 
together on the subject, they would send me word, as to whether they would 
have a Teacher at once, or not. 

" We were detained at Ndeumba until the 12th, so that 1 had many oppor- 
tunities of conversing with the Chiefs and people. The Lord gave me great 
liberty in speaking to them, so that this has been to them a time of visita- 
tion. I was glad also to find a young Chief from Nandronga, who seemed 
very willing to receive instruction. I may observe that, although the dialect 
of Ndeumba is very different from that of Mbau, or Rewa, yet the Chiefs 
both of Ndeumba and Nandronga understood the Mbau dialect, so that I was 
aUe to converse with them. 

" We have to use carious proofs and illustrations in talking to such natives 
about religion. I do not think that the Fijians are at all acute in the art of 
reasoning ; and it is somewhat difficult to convince them of the truth of any 
thing by arguments. They will never use an argument to prove the truth of 
their own religion ; they know nothing of abstract reasoning. You cannot 
convince them that it is impossible that there should be two Gods, from con- 
sidering the Divine nature or government ; the only way in which I could 
succeed was, by showing them that, if we men had two makers, it would 
have been impossible that we should have all been made alike. 1 said, ' See, 
that man has two eyes, two ears, two hands, two feet, the same as I have ; 
his nose is above his chin, the same as mine ; we are exactly alike, except in 
the colour of^our skin, and that is only the outside skin. Now, how is it 
possible that Ndengei could imitate Jehovah ? ' They all said, * True, there 
is but one who made us, and that is Jehovah.' * Yes,* I replied, * it must be 
so, or we could not be so much alike. How is it that your canoes are so dif- 
ferent from our ships ; and that you cannot make houses, or knives, or any- 
thing like oxirs ? Do you not see that the works of men are different ? but 
all the works of God are the same in every land, because there are many men, 
but only one God.' Mlndina, e ndina I * True, true I ' was the only reply ; and 
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then they talked about it among themselves. Thej were mncli pleased with 
01 ir accounts of the creation and the fall of man, of the destruction of the 
old world and the deliverance of Noah, of the destruction of Sodom, of the 
love and work of Jesus Christ, and of heaven and hell, etc. 

" 1 3th. — This morning the wind was favourable ; but we were only able to 
reach the island of Mbengga, about twelve miles from Ndeumba. I went on 
shore, and had a long conversation with the Chief of Rukua. He did not 
seem much disposed to listen to instruction, his whole mind being taken up 
with the attainment of riches. Noah, one of my young men whom I had 
with me, weut ashore to sleep, and conversed almost all night with the second 
Chief, a fine old man, who was much pleased with what he heard : so that 
there is a little seed sown here also. The Lord water it 1 Mbengga is a pretty 
island : it has twelve or fourteen towns on it, and the greater part of it is 
subject to Rewa. Here is a large cave, which is sometimes used as a burying- 
place for Chiefs, and a tree which, it is said, always flowers when the westerly 
wind is likely to blow: it was true yesterday, as it was in full flower, and the 
westerly wind blows to-day. The natives say the tree will not grow any 
where but at Mbengga; that the god of Mbengga can only make it take 
root and grow. 

" Sunday, 16th. — ^While we were holding our service on deck, a strong 
wind from the westward sprang up, but it was directly contrary. We, 
however, made all the sail we could, and ran over to an island called Yatu- 
lele, about fifteen miles out of our course. We came to anchor before sun- 
set. I and Noah went ashore. We found the principal Chief ill, to whom 
we preached the good Physician of body and soid. I left Noah to spend the 
evening with them, as he has now got fully into the way of declaring the good 
tidings when he has an opportunity. We lay off Vatulele till the 19th ; so 
that I had many opportunities of going ashore to instruct the natives, who 
seemed willing to learn. On the 18th, one of the Chiefs accompanied me to 
see a celebrated place, the residence of the goddess of Vatulele, about seven 
miles from our anchorage. The objects of the superstitious veneration of 
these poor creatures are nothing more than a number of red crustaceous fishes, 
larger than a shrimp. There is abundance of them in Fiji ; but there they 
are generally of a dark brown colour when alive, and become red when 
cooked : the living fish being red here is no doubt the reason why they are 
considered as supernatural. The mother of the fish is said to be of an 
immense size, and to reside in a large cave by herself ; and her children leave 
her when they are called by their name, which in Fijian is Ura. The path to 
the cave lies through a part of the idand, which for two miles is a perfect 
garden : nothing is to be seen but bread-fruit and cocoa-nut trees, wil^ 
banana plantations, the best cultivated I ever saw. About half way we found 
ft small town, where they provided food for us, to the inhabitants of which I 
had a good opportunity of recommending the bread of life. We reached the 
sacred spot soon after noon. The first part we visited consists of a large cave, 
perhaps twenty feet high by fifteen wide, and twenty yards long. This com- 
municates with another, about the same width and much longer. The bottoni 
of both these places is lower than the beach, so that the water remains in 
them when the tide has retired. The Chief stood at the mouth of the cave, 
and called out with all his might, ' Ura, Ura, come, that the Chief from 
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England may see you/ There was no answer, however, and only a very few of 
the fish appeared, which were all there before he began to call. We then went 
to the other place, I by land, and they by means of a passage under ground, -a 
kind of natural tunnel, which has some depth of water in it. I expected the 
mother would make her appearance now ; but neither she nor many of her 
children seemed willing to show themselves. I now began to encourage him 
to call aloud, and make them come ; but it was all to no purpose : a few of 
them moved about at the bottom of the water, but took no notice of their 
worshipper. 1 tried to convince him of the foUy of considering such things 
as these to be gods, and he was much interested with my remarks. Sometimes 
he seemed all but determined to become a Christian at once ; and I believe 
this was to him a day of visitation. ^ 

" This people are subject to Rewa, and they are too much afraid of be- 
coming Christians to be at once decided. If Rewa would take the lead, we 
should soon have one hundred WnaviawidL prof eased Christians in Fiji. There 
are four towns on the island of Yatulele ; and it is, altogether, a lovely spot : 
* only man is vile.* I left the island, grateful to God for the many preciouB 
opportimities I had of preaching Jesus to its ignorant inhabitants. 

" 19th. — ^This morning we had a favourable wind, which took us nearly to 
Nandronga ; it then became a perfect calm, so that we were obliged to remain 
all night at sea. 

*' 20th. — We caught a large shark this morning, and I obtained his teeth 
and back-bone for my part of the spoil. We soon after had a breeze, which 
took us to Nandronga. I went ashore as soon as possible ; — Mr. Wilson, a 
Lincolnshire man, who is living here, was in good health, and very glad to 
see me. We waited on the Chiefs that night, and found them disposed 
to receive a Teacher as soon as the present war is over. There are two 
principal Chiefs at Nandronga, and two important towns, near each other. 
The Chiefs are of one mind with respect to religion ; and their sons, who 
now take an active part in the affairs of government, seem quite agreeable to 
its introduction among them. The white man living there, Mr. Wilson, has 
already persuaded them so far to observe the Sabbath as not to go to war oti 
that day. I counted the names of one hundred towns which belong to them, 
or are dependent on them. 

" Nandronga is a place of great importance. A Missionary there would 
have direct access to one hundred and fifty towns, and our way would also be 
opened to the whole of this part of the group. The Chief of Nandronga 
ranks with the Kings of Fiji ; and 1 consider it, therefore, a good sign, tluat 
he is disposed to receive a Native Teacher until he can have a Missionary. I 
must inform the Committee, that I gave this people every reason to expect 
an English Missionary. I hope you will not allow me to mislead them. 

" 22nd. — This morning we left Nandronga for Mba, sixty or seventy miles 
distant ; a place of bad report in Fiji. We did not reach Mba till the 27th, 
in consequence of the wind being light and often contrary. I did not think 
it prudent to go ashore at once, till we had seen some of the natives, and 
gained a little of their confidence. Several of the Chiefs came off, and 
'seemed much disposed to trade ; so that I saw we were likely to be here 
some time, in order to make preparations for getting a cargo of biche-de-mar. 
The second Chief of the place told me, that he wished to have me for liis 
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friend, almost as soon as he saw me. I gladly accepted the challenge, and 
always after called him Noqui tau, 'My friend;' and he did the same to 
me, and acted accordingly. 

" 29th. — I went ashore this morning, and my firiend Tongprambale took 
me up a fine river, to see his town. He and one of liis men pulled the boat, 
and I steered her ; so that they had me completely in their power. We 
called at a small village, about a mile up the river, and remained a short 
time : the Chief gave orders to prepare food for us by the time we should 
return, and we then proceeded on our way. We soon reached Votua, my 
friend's town. It is large for a Fijian town, and in a fine fiat country, covered 
with large ivi-trees, a kind of chestnut ; the houses being built among them, — 
which makes the place beautifully shady and cool. We did not remain here 
very long. I gave a short account of the lotu to a number of people in my 
friend's house. All was new to them ; but they seemed pleased as far as 
they understood what I said to them. They were delighted beyond every 
thing with my umbrella, as they had not seen one before : they ran after me 
in crowds as I passed along, to gaze upon the wonderful thing. 

" We returned to the village, where the people were cooking our dinner ; 
and we found it ready prepared, and had a good appetite to welcome it. 
After our repast, and a short conversation about religioo, we set off back again 
to the biche-de-mar house, where I had another opportunity of conversing with 
a people who are the most ignorant of any I have met with, but who are 
very willing* to learn. We returned to the schooner before dark, where 
I found a patient, whom I had taken on board a day or two before, much 
worse. She was a New Zealander, the wife of a Mr. Phillips, owner of a 
schooner called the ' Neptune.' We had spoken with the schooner three 
days before, and had taken the poor woman on board at the request of her 
husband, who thought, if she could be conveyed to Viwa, she might recover. 
There was, however, no probability of this ; but I was vrilling to do what 1 
could. On Sunday morning she became still worse, and we were afraid she 
would die before we could reach some desoLite or Christian island, on which 
to bury her ; for we dared not bury her near Mba, knowing that the natives 
would take her up again, for the sake of obtaining the box in which her body 
was enclosed. We made all sail, and thought we should reach a sand-island 
before dark. The poor creature died about noon. 1 made many inquiries 
about her soul ; but could learn very little of her state. Yet I believe she 
feared God, and have hope in her death. We could not reach the island ; 
and, as the weather was very hot, and we had but a small vessel, we thought 
it would be unsafe to keep her until morning. We therefore went ashore, I 
and my man Noab, and two of the ship's company. We had no spade ; but 
managed to dig her grave with our hands and a pole. Here we laid the 
remains of poor Mary, far from her own native land, and under circumstances 
of a very melancholy nature. It was quite dark before we finished her grave, 
which rendered it impossible to read any part of the usual funeral service, as 
we had no lanthorn ; so we kneeled down on the spot, and prayed with hearts 
full of sadness and sorrow. The darkness of the night seemed to add to the 
ficdemnity of the scene : altogether, it was one of the most touching circum- 
stances of my life. 

" For many snccessive days we had unfavourable winds : so that, although 
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we were now not more than one hundred and twenty miles from Mboa, we did 
not reach it until the 11th of May. I need give you no account of this time. 
It was a trying, but also a profitable, season to me ; and I now began to be con- 
cerned for Mrs. Hunt, as the specified time for making the whole voyage was 
past, and we had no prospect of reaching home for the present. I had many 
temptations, many blessings, and many opportunities of speaking for my 
Master, especially to the ship's company. This, though the most painfiil, 
was to me the most useful part of the tour. 

" May 11th. — We ran over from Na Viti Leva yesterday, and reached a 
part of the island called Thakaundrovi before dark. This morning we arrived 
at Mbua. I went ashore and found the ' Triton ' had been here but a few 
days before, and had taken away two of my Teachers as pilots. She had 
been to Rotuma, and is on her way back to Tonga with Mr. Thomas and Mr. 
F. Wilson on board. One Teacher was left to take care of their house, from 
whom I learned something further of the state of things at Mbua. There 
seemed to be no prospect of doing anything at Mbua, as the Teachers were 
away, and the people fully engaged in war ; so I had a conversation with the 
lotu Chiefs, and those of the people who were at home. I succeeded in per- 
suading the wife of Raitono, the principal lotu Chief, to become a Christian, 
and then had a public service with them ; after which we went on board. 

" Sunday, 14th. — This has been a blessed day to me. I preached to the 
ship's company from, * He that covereth his sios shall not prosper,' etc., and 
the Lord enabled me to be very plain. I am now clear, I trust, of the blood 
of these men. I have taught them, publicly and privately, the things which 
make for their peace. I have had, in English, family prayer in the cabin, 
such as it was, ever since I left Mba, and some of them have attended to this 
means of grace. Opportunities of speaking to them apart have not been 
very numerous ; but the Lord has given me one with each of them. I do 
not think they will find sin quite so easy as they have done. 

" 16th. — We had a good wind to-day, and especially towards night, of 
which we thought we would make use by sailing all night ; a thing we never 
dared attempt before, in consequence of reefs and shoals. In the middle of 
the night the vessel went ashore on the point of a reef: she ran over the reef 
a short distance ; and before all the sails were down, we found her in a basin, 
just large enough for her to anchor in. The next morning we found our- 
selves completdy enclosed with reefs and shoals j but we got out without 
injury, for which I praised God. 

" l8th. — This morning we had a light breeze, and did not expect to see 
home to-day. About ten o'clock, however, a fine breeze sprung up, which 
brought us safe to Viwa by four. I found my dear wife well. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jaggar had remained at Viwa the whole of the time I had been away : 
this was exceediugly kind, and is, indeed, characteristic of them both. H^ 
mosinudua was gone in search of me to Rakiraki, and all were much alarmed, 
lest some evil haid happened to me. Praised be God, I am now safe at home 
again, in better health, both in body and soul, than when I set out. 

" How wonderful are the ways of Providence with respect to Fiji 1 Mr. 
Spinney was appointed to labour here, but died before he entered the fieid : 
then Mr. Waterhouse was sent to us, and we received him as a messenger 
from God, and rejoiced in him as in a £&ther; but how soon was oor Elijah 
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taken from ns I Oar eyes were then fixed ou Mr. Cross, to whom we were all 
united in strong affection, and whose wisdom and experience seemed a stay to 
OS ; but, alas 1 he too is taken from us. What can we do P We look at one 
another, and sigh, and pray, ' Lord, help us 1' We have now no head, we are 
all alike young and inexperienced. We are but five in number, and three of 
ns have been much afflicted at times during the past year or two. Surely 
the Committee will pity us, and send us out a Chairman, and an additional 
helper. 

** We cannot think that the determination of the Committee to send out 
no more Missionaries at present applies to ns. Nay, dear fathers and 
brethren, remember that the Lord has taken three from us (nay, I may say 
fiDur, for Mr. Waterhouse was as one) since the commenc^nent of the Mis- 
sion, and you have only sent us out one since we came. We have not yet 
seven, our old specified number." 

On May 16th, 1844, Mr. Hunt again writes : — 

" I am happy to say that, during the past year, our health, as a famOy, 
has been better than usual. Mrs. Hunt, in particidar, has much improved, 
for which we are, I trust, truly thankful to Ood. 

"I have had abundance of employment, especially with the sick, who 
have been very numerous during the year ; so that Viwa has been like an 
hospital. They have come from various places, but principally from Mbau. 
Two of my principal patients have been a daughter of Thakombau's, and the 
son of a Chief of rank. Both of them have recovered, and have embraced 
Christianity. The only way of obtaining access to Mbau apjiears to be by 
giving medicine ; and this means has been evidently owned of Gk)d durii^ 
tiie past year. Besides the two above mentioned, several others, principally 
the wives and children of Chiefs, have become Christians by profession, on 
account of the benefits they have derived from medicine. W^e have now our 
r^ular services in Mbau twice on the Sabbath; and those who have re- 
nounced Heathenism attend regularly, and are very attentive to the preached 
word. This is cause of great thankfulness to Almighty Gk>d. Many are 
favourable to Christianity in Mbau, and none oppose it openly that we know 
of; nevertheless, we have no prospect of having a Mission-house built in 
Ml)au. In answer to a question proposed to Thakombau on the subject, a 
short time since, he said, ' We are at war, and cannot attend to Christianity 
at present.' I mentioned Ovalau as a place we thought of for a Mission 
Station: he said, ' Ovalau and Koro are our lands : you can go to them; 
but we shall not become Christians at Mbau at present.' The old King is 
agreeable to almost any thing in appearance ; but he is not so sincere as his 
son, nor has he so much influence in an affair of that kind. 

" Mbau and Bewa have been involved in a most bloody and malignant 
war during the whole of the past year. Most people consider that Rewa is 
the aggressor, and that Mbau could not have maintained its national honour 
without coming to hostilities. Both parties are determined to continue the 
war until some of the Chiefe are killed. It may, be years before peace is 
restored : such is the determination on both sides to conquer or die, that to 
talk of coming to terms seems quite out of the question. The Mbau people 
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liave killed a great many of the allies of Bewa-; but the latter is fiir from 
being conquered. 

*' Besides the war between Mbau and Rewa, the Lasakau people, who 
constitute a part of Mbau, are at war among themselves. Indeed, things in 
this part of the group, politically speaking, wear a gloomy aspect, and some 
great revolution is expected by many. The war between Rewa and Mbau 
has prevented us from having any intercourse with our dear friends at Kewa ; 
for, although we are neutral parties, we cannot obtain persons to work our 
canoes in time of war, es^jccially in one like this, in which all parties are 
involved. It is not an affair that affects one district only, as is often 
the case : all are engaged in it ; and even the white men living in Rewa 
have assisted the natives, so that they are afraid to go backwards and 
forwards. 

" The Viwa people have not been much involved in the war, which is 
cause of thankfiilness. Some have been occasionally obb'ged to go ; others have 
risked much rather than go. It is a difficult affair with some of them. They 
have a great objection to engage in that in which they formerly delighted ; 
yet, if they refuse to go when requested, it is considered rebeUion against 
their Chiefs. Namosimalua has not, to my knowledge, forced any of them 
to go : those who are directly connected with him have joined him, as have 
some others who felt it their duty to do so. 

" I shall now give a few extracts from my journal, which may be interest- 
ing to you, and show how my time has been employed. 

" Oct. 8th, 1843. — My r^ular work is now as much as I can possibly 
get through. I have generally four or five services on the Sabbath, of one 
kind or other. On the week-day I have an English school in the forenoon, 
a writing-school directly after dinner, and then the regular native school at 
four o'clock. Attending to the sick takes up nearly every moment of my 
spare time. "What writing I do, is done during the English school-hours. I 
have five coloured boys, four of them from Levuka, one man, and a native 
boy, learning English ; and they are getting on very well. The boys from 
Levuka wiU be useful as monitors, should a Missionary be stationed there 
next year. 

"Dec. 21 st. — Last Sunday I visited Ovalau, preached three times on the 
Sabbath, and met the Classes. We caUed at Ngavo, a town on the opposite 
side of Ovalau, where a Catechist has been doing a little for some time. A 
short time since, I sent a young man from the Native Institution to his as- 
sistance, and a few young men have since renounced Heathenism. We had 
a good wind, and reached home in safety. Captain Clayton, lately from 
New Zealand, accompanied me to Viwa. He went to Mbau the next day, 
to ascertain the minds of the Chiefs as to the appointment of a British 
Consul to the Fiji Islands. Thakombau was pleased with the proposal, and 
signed in my presence a written -request to the Queen of Great Britain, to 
appoint Captain Clayton to the office. 

" 25th. — Christmas-day. I gave notice to the boys that it was the custom 
in England to sing on a Christmas-day morning. Very early in the morning 
we heard a whole choir of them strike up under our window, which reminded 
us much of our dear friends at home, as well as of by-gone days. The boys went 
through the town, singing at every house, except those in which there were 
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no Christians. They had no Christmas carol ; but a translation of a part of 
the first hymn in our Hymn-Book answered well. 

"Jan. 1st, 1844. — We have closed another year of mercies. It has in- 
deed been such to ns. We have not made any thing like suitable retnms. 
Lord, be merciful to us, and continue to bless us, through Jesus alone 1 
Certainly time is not heavy on our hands. It does indeed fly. We -might 
easily work ourselves to death, by doing only what appears absolutely neces- 
sary ; so that out of many things requisite to be done, we are obliged to 
attend to those which appear to be indispensable. O for more of the spirit 
of Mr. Wesley ! he did indeed redeem the time. I find it difficult so to give 
my heart to God, as not to feel anxious. I know that loving Him with all 
the heart is the perfect cure of all anxiety ; except a strong desire, amount- 
ing to something like anxiety, to do His will and save souls from death. 
Anxiety to do our duty is right ; anxiety about providential events is wrong. 

" 15th. — A day or two ago several Tokatoka men, a town belonging to 
Rewa, were killed by a party of Mbau warriors, from a town called Namata. 
Among other advantages gained by the Mbau party is the death of the Chief 
of Tonga, a town belonging to Rewa. He had gone to Nakase to engage 
the people to join Rewa. The Nakase people were assembled in the market- 
place to offer their services, according to li^jian custom.* 

" While an affair of this kind was going on at Nakase, the Naitasiri people, 
a small kingdom in the interior of Na Vitl Levu, who are the determined ene- 
mies of Rewa and allies of Mbau, entered the town without being observed. 
Their bodies and faces being covered with soot and vermilion, they were not 
known, and proceeded to the market-place to join the Nakase warriors. One 
of them ran up to the Chief of Tonga, with his club raised ; and, instead of 
striking the -ground with it, took a fatal blow at the head of the Chief, and 
laid him dead at his feet. The confusion in the town may be imagined. 
Those of the people and warriors who could, fled ; but several were killed. 
The F^ians are very clever at a thing of this kind. Indeed, most of the 
conquests are gained in this way." 

The progress of the Mission was now steady, and gave 
encouragement to Mr. Hunt, whose untiring and judicious 
exertions met with success, not only in Viwa itself, but in 
other islands near. The power of the Christian life was 
beginning to be felt more widely, and the people were 
getting ashamed of their evil practices. Many were kept 
from uniting themselves with the Church, by the strict 
prohibition of polygamy and adultery. The administration 
of the sacraments, too, was always attended with singular 
good. While Mr. Hunt was pronouncing the solemn form 
of baptism over ten persons at Viwa, the whole congre- 
gation were greatly moved, and many received impressions 

* Then follows a description of the bolebole. See vol. i.« pp. 46, 47. 
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which were never lost. Among others present on the 
occasion was Vatea, Namosimalua's favourite wife. She 
was a fine, healthy woman, but, as her heart became con- 
trite under the holy influence then felt, she fainted several 
times with excessive emotion. Going to her home, she 
continued in earnest prayer, until, on the same day, she 
found peace with God, and lived afterwards a happy and 
useful member of the Church. The rigid fidelity with 
which the way to the Lord's Supper was kept shut against 
all who lived in known sin, made that sacrament a pecu- 
liarly solemn service in the eyes of the people. One very 
interesting feature in the public worship was the singing. 
The people learned to sing some of the hymns which had 
been prepared for them, to simple English tunes. But the 
most striking efiFect was produced by their chanting of the 
Confession and Te JDeum to one of their own wild strains., 
One person would chant the first sentence in a subdued 
tone, followed by another, who took the next an octave higher, 
and then the whole congregation joined in with the third 
clause in unison; and so in regular order through th^ 
entire composition. 

On August 12th, 1844, Mr. Hunt received efficient 
help. The Eev. John Watsford was sent from Sydney, in 
compliance with an urgent request for assistance, and com- 
menced his work at Viwa, where he soon gained a 
knowledge of the language, and laboured with very great 
earnestness and zeal. In the following March, he 
wrote : — 

" I have been preaching for about two months and a 
half, assisted by something written beforehand. Last 
Sunday I preached extempore. I have also commenced 
leading a Class, and begin to feel confidence in speaking in 
Fijian. I feel much for these poor souls who have not 
yet my Saviour known, and pray God to help me, and make 
me instrumental in saving some from eternal burnings. 

" We have found that the cruelties and cannibalism of 
Fiji exceed all the description which has been given : not 
one half has been told. The whole cannot be told. The 

9 
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war between Mbau and Bewa is still carried on. Some 
towns have been burned^ and many persons have been 
killed and eaten^ since we last wrote ; and it is more than 
probable that hundreds more will follow them ere the war 
terminates. At Mbau^ perhaps^ more human beings are 
eaten than anywhere else. A few weeks ago they ate 
twenty-eight in one day. They had seized their wretched 
victims while fishings and brought them ahve to Mbau^ and 
there half-killed them, and then put them into their ovens. 
Some of them made several vain attempts to escape from 
the scorching flame. It makes our hearts bleed to hear of 
their fiend-like cruelty ; and we pray God, and beseech the 
Christian world to pray with us, that the wickedness of 
this cruel people may soon come to an end.'' 

Mr. Jagear.and his family were now at Viwa, having 
been obliged to quit the Bewa Station on account of the 
war. 

The training of the Teachers and youths was carried on 
by Mr. Hunt with great energy and success. They would 
read a short theological lecture together, and then make it 
the subject of conversation and inquiry. One of the 
students had already become a great help to Mr. Hunt in 
his translating work. Geography, history, and other 
matters were studied with encouragmg results. 

In May, Mr. Hunt made a tour round his wide Circuit, 
and visited, during a month's absence, the islands of 
Moturiki and Ovalau ; Nandi on Vanua Levu, where he 
married ten couples, among whom were the King and 
Queen ; and he was the guest of Eai, a converted high priest 
at Moanaithake, where twelve couples were married, 
including flai and liis principal wife. Eighty-four natives 
were baptized, after close examination, in these two places. 
Solevu aud Mbua were also visited on this large island, and 
then Nakorotumbu on Viti Levu. 

The war between Mbau and Bewa raged furiously, and 
bloodshed, and rapine, and scenes of cannibalism too 
horrible to describe, surrounded the Missionaries on all 
hands. 
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In the earlier part of this year the members of the 
missionary band at ^iwa were themselves greatly quick- 
ened. Their Class-meetings brought extraordinary 
blessing; and as these good men and their devoted wives 
increased in spiritual power themselves, the effects were soon 
manifest in the improved religious state of the native 
Teachers and members, and in the deepening impression 
made on the Heathen around them. As there is no 
position which makes the need of deep piety and close 
communion with God so fully felt as that of the Christian 
Minister, so there is no sphere of ministerial labour where 
this necessity is so imperatively demanded, as in that of the 
Missionary among a savage and abandoned people. A 
zeal which is born of excitement, or fed by any motives 
lower than the co^iatraint of Christ^s love, must languish 
and jdie out in such a case. Eor a Missionary thus placed 
to remain merely faithful, as far as his own personal piety 
is concerned, requires no ordinary measure of grace. The 
secondary checks and helps furnished by the observation 
and example of others among whom goodness is prized, are 
here absent. But faithfulness to his great commission de- 
mands exposure to unnumbered hardships, privations, and 
dangers ; the prosecution of arduous labour, where exertion 
is almost painful, and, in some cases, actual torture; the 
unwearied sowing, when barren disappointment seems to 
crush every seed; the heart-sickening bitterness of hope 
deferred ; together with the absolute exclusion of all occu- 
pation and enterprise not directly connected with his one 
spiritual work. 

And if little is said in these pages of the wives and 
families of the Missionaries, it is not because they are for- 
gotten, but only because the compass of this history demands 
the exclusion of everything not actually essential to the 
completeness of the record. Of the women of this Mission 
it may well be said. Their praise is of God. In the Mission- 
work itself their help has been beyond price ; and there, 
where the public gaze may not pierce, in the midst of 
suffering and annoyance, one tithe of which would 

s 2 
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overwhelm average Christian women with despair, they 
have created a home and a retreat even of joy for the 
men who toiled to the death on behalf of Christ. Mr. 
Hunt felt deeply impressed that nothing but entire holi- 
ness of heart would do for himself and his companions 
in labour. Giving his whole heart and mind up to the 
teaching of Scripture on this matter, he preached about 
it earnestly and often to those few devoted ones, who 
gained incalculable advantage from his faithfulness and 
fervour.* 

An event which greatly cheered and encouraged the 
missionary band at this time, was the sound conversion of 
Thakombau^s close friend, the terrible Yiwa Chief, Verani. 
For some time he had been satisfied that Christianity was 
true ; but was kept from avowing his belief by a wish to 
help the Mbau Chief in war and the extension of his 
dominions. The more, however, he became persuaded of 
the importance of the truths he had heard, the more his 
uneasiness increased, until he always went forth in dread, 
fearing lest he should fall in battle and be lost for ever. 
He still professed to be heathen, but often stole into the 
woods alone to pray to the one true God ; and even on the 
battle-field he would fall down and call upon the Lord his 
Maker. His concern to learn yet more of the Gospel 
rapidly increased, and some very devoted converts watched 
over him with great care. Contrary to custom, he already 
learned to read ; and when the name of Jesus occurred, he 
would reverently kiss the book with every sign of gratitude 
and joy. When mention was made of the death of Christ 
for sinners, he would say, " Jesus, why didst Thou suffer 
this for me ? '^ All this time he was obliged to go to war; 
but his life was repeatedly and remarkably preserved ; a 
fact which he duly recognised and made cause of thanks- 
giving to God. At last he laid the whole matter before 
his friend and Chief, and asked permission to become 

* See Entire Sanctification : Its Nature, the Way of its Attainment, and 
Motives for its Pursuit, By the late Rev. John Hunt. Second Edition, 
{iondon: Madon. 
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Christian. Thakombau, who dreaded the loss of so power- 
ful an arm in war, persuaded him at any rate to wait some 
time longer. Verani loved the Chief sincerely, and was 
anxious to serve him ; but his anxiety about his own soul 
greatly troubled him ; and though deterred from a decisive 
profession of Christianity, he continually made it the 
subject of conversation and inquiry, and never failed to 
advocate its claims on others even in distant parts ; unlike 
his uncle Namosimalua, whose politic and partial assump- 
tion of the lotu resulted in but a cold and questionable 
upholding of its interests. Verani's next step was to urge 
the terrible Mbau Chief himself to lotu. But in this he 
failed, except that his influence prevented Thakombau's 
continuance of active opposition to the good work. The 
Viwa Christians were untiring in zeal for their Chiefs 
conversion, and several times he had two or three of them 
with him all night, engaged in reading, conversation, and 
prayer, until, whether among Heathens or Christians, he 
would scarcely talk on any other subject than religion. 

On the Sunday before Easter an announcement was 
made that the Good Friday would be religiously observed 
in memory of the death of Christ, and Yerani determined 
that on that day he would publicly dedicate himself to the 
true God. Early in the morning, he went to Mr. Hunt 
and asked him when the day would occur again : on being 
told that it would not be for a year, he said firmly, " Then 
I will become a Christian to-day.^' He kept his word, and 
at the morning prayer-meeting, March 21st, 1845, the 
little congregation were made glad by seeing the dreaded 
Verani, as humble as a child, bow his knee before God, and 
openly declare that he thenceforth abandoned Heathenism 
and its practices. His sincerity was soon and severely put 
to the test. A principal Chief of the Mbau Fishermen 
had for some time found asylum in the house of Verani, 
whose sister he had married as a head wife. This man was 
persuaded to return to his people, where he and his aged 
father were brutally and treacherously murdered.* Such 

* See an account of this affiur, toI i., p. 126. 
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an act was an aggravated and deadly insult to Verani ; but 
the arm once so quick to strike in bloody revenge, now 
was unmoved. The man so jealous and so furious in his 
wrath was now another man ; and when his own widowed 
sister and the other wives of the slain gathered round 
Verani, and wildly urged him to strangle them, he stood 
firm, and said calmly, '^ If you had come some time since, 
I would readily have done it ; but I have now lotued, and 
the work of death is over.^' 

Hearing of Verani's intention to lotu, Thakombau, when 
too late, sent a messenger, requesting further delay, that 
they might all become Christian together. The answer 
was : " Tell Thakombau that I have waited very long at 
his request ; and now that I have become Christian, I shall 
be glad to go anywhere with my people, to attend to his 
lawful work ; but I fear Almighty God, and dread falling 
into hell-fire, and dare no longer delay .'* Message after 
message was sent; but in vain. Verani was told that the 
hitherto ample supplies which he had received from Mbau 
would be stopped, and that he would come to be a poor and 
despised man. But he had counted the cost, and was not 
to be moved. Whefn entreaties, promises, and threats had 
been tried without success, and the people expected eagerly 
the sentence of wrath against the resolute convert, Tha- 
kombau astonished all, and bitterly disappointed some, 
by saying : " Did I not tell you that we could not turn 
Verani ? He is a man of one heart. When he was with 
us, he was fully one with us ; now he is Christian, he is 
decided, and not to be moved.^^ So it is : the kingliness 
of consistency is acknowledged all the world over; and, 
even in Fiji, men pay tribute to it. 

Again Verani proved his thoroughness in embracing the 
lotu, Namosimalua and other Chiefs, while professing 
Christianity, were never admitted as members of the Society, 
because they refused to part with their many wives. Not 

Eolicy or novelty, but the urgency of intense conviction, had 
ent Verani^s heart to the Gospel. He sought its bless- 
ings in the full recognition of its requirements, and, repent- 
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ing bitterly of his great sins, brought " forth works meet 
for repentance/' Of his own accord^ he resolved lawfully 
to marry his chief wife, and to set the others at liberty. 
Old men of rank and influence, to whose judgment he had 
been wont to submit, remonstrated with him, and advised 
him to keep the rest as servants. But they spoke to a man 
whose whole heart was set against evil too fully to allow 
him to keep temptation, under any form, in his way. 
" You,'' said he to these counsellors, ^' are on the devil's 
side. If my wife cannot manage in our house, I will help 
her to get wood, and cook our food ; but I will not continue 
to sin against God." 

Verani's crimes had been of no ordinary kind and 
number. Few men's history had been so blackened with 
every kind of outrage and abomination, and few men's 
hands were so stained with blood. His grief and penitence 
were proportionate to the enormity of his sins, and 
amounted to agony, as he wept bitterly before God, while 
every remembrance of the Saviour's love drove the stings 
of remorse deeper into his broken heart. If few men had 
ever sinned more, no man ever repented more deeply. 
His high-souled pride was gone, and in his lowliness 
" this poor man cried, and the Lord heard him, and saved 
him out of all his troubles." Verani continued in prayer 
day after day, until he found salvation by faith in Christ's 
atonement, and went out before his fellows a changed man, 
rejoicing in the blessedness of having his iniquity forgiven. 
He now verified the judgment of his heathen friend, and 
became a thorough Christian, using every effort to lead 
others to the same gladness which filled his own heart. 
About a month after his conversion, he had an interview 
with Thakombau on board a trading vessel lying off the 
coast. Verani told him all he knew and felt of religion ; 
and when he had done, the Chief said, " Go on, go on !" 
The next day he visited him again, and told him that the 
Christians would obey all his commands, if right; but 
they would do nothing wrong, and could not take part in 
cruel and barbarous wars. The Chief said, "Very good : 
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you stay at home^ and learn your book well '/' and promised 
that lie would eventually lotu. 

. Though Verani refused, on behalf of himself and the 
Christians, to engage in war, saying, " I have already fought 
too much : I have done now ; yet his was too earnest and 
active a nature to remain idle. But he had now espoused 
another cause. One day, less than two months after his 
conversion, Verani ordered his great war-canoe to be 
launched ; but not to go on its old work of bloodshed and 
crime. A dark day was it, in time past, for some town or 
island, when the great sail of that canoe went up to the wild 
shouts of the painted warriors who thronged the deck ; but 
it was far otherwise now. Verani, with his energy of soul 
directed by the new power of love to God and man, was 
setting sail to carry the Missionary to the distant islands 
under his charge; and wherever the war-canoe of the 
dreaded Chieftain touched, it brought ^' the fulness of the 
blessing of the Gospel of peace.'' 

The sound conversion of this man was a great help to 
the Mission. His decision for God, his marriage to one 
wife, his willingness to be poor and despised, formed the 
subject of wonder and inquiry throughout Piji. And, 
wherever he went, his simple zeal and earnestness increased 
the wonder, and drew more fixed attention to the religion 
which had wrought so marvellous a change. 

Shortly after Mr. Hunt's voyage, Verani conveyed another 
Missionary to Ovalau, who wrote as follows, on the 5th of 
July, 1845: "I have visited the Christians at Ovalau. 
Verani took me, and behaved in a very becoming manner 
during the time we were absent. He strongly recommended 
the lotu to all the people with whom we had intercourse. 
In fact, he made it his business, and went for the express 
purpose of persuading the Ovalau people to throw up their 
Heathenism. He persuaded some, and got the promise of 
others to join before long. He visited a town or two by 
himself, to teach them what he knew. I quite admired his 
untiring efforts, and felt quite ashamed of myself. During 
the seven days we were together, I heard no unbecoming^ 
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expression bom his lips. When not engaged with the 
Heathen or Christians in conversing on religion, he was 
constantly reading his book, and asking the meaning of 
what he read. He also kept all his men closely to their 
reading, day by day, and persuaded some heathen Chiefs 
who came to see him to learn the alphabet, which was 
accomplished by two young men in two hours, much to our 
satisfaction. They would probably return again to their 
town, and think no more of it ; but we cannot but admire 
Verani's earnest desire for the welfare of others.'^ 

At his baptism, Yerani chose the name of Elijah, and 
when he built his new, large house, called it Cherith. 
Here he lived in great happiness, with his wife, of whom he 
was very fond. Their daughter was regular and attentive 
at the school. Family prayer was never neglected : so that 
this household became a pattern to the natives, and its 
master went in and out among them an example of what 
the grace of God could do in reclaiming the worst of men. 
He was always happy and kind, and thought no trouble too 
great, and no distance too far, if anything could be done to 
heal a quarrel, to prevent a war or stranglinff, or any other 
of the horrors in wUch he had formerly taken so active a part. 

Elijah Verani was singularly a man of prayer. He con- 
tinually went to God with his difficulties ; and they were 
many. The Chiefs and people under him, who yielded an im- 
plicit obedience while they dreaded him, now despised his 
kind and fervent exhortations, and often his life was in peril 
at their hands. All this served to make his communion with 
God more close and abiding. In praying aloud, he had 
great fluency and power. A specimen of his petitions 
fortunately exists. It was taken down by Mr. Williams 
when Verani was on a visit to Mbua. Many a man who 
raises his voice in public to lead the devotions of the 
people, and who spends the precious time in soulless talk- 
ing, offensive to God and man, might learn with profit from 
this beautiful prayer of the converted Chief. He did not 
talk to God, or talk at the people; he pleaded, he 
interceded, ht^rat/ed. 
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'^ O Lord, our Lord ! O God, our Father, whose abode 
is heaven ! we worship before Thee. We offer not our- 
selves, or our own righteousness, to gain Thy notice ; we 
present Jesus; we come with this our worship in His 
name. Thou art God ; we know Thee to be God. We 
come to Thee whom once we knew not : in those days we 
served gods that are not gods ; we were wearied in attend- 
ing on them. Lord, the true God, have mercy upon 
us ! We are now engaged in worshipping Thee, but this 
will not profit us if Thou art away ; we are in Thy house, 
but it will not be Thy house to us if Thou art away : hear 
our cry, O Lord, and be with us and help us. We are 
moving towards Thee ; do Thou move towards us, and give 
us a blessing in this worship. 

''0 Jehovah, hear us for His sake. Thy Son, whom 
Thou didst give that through Him we also might become 
Thy children. hear our prayer, that the wicked may 
consider, and that the impenitent may become penitent, 
and come to Christ, and be saved. From Thee we came, 
and our mind is that we may return to Thee. We would 
enter where Christ has entered, and be with Thee. O Holy 
Ghost, descend upon us, and prepare our hearts for that 
place. Tell us that our names are written in the Book of 
Life : we do not ask to know this at some time that is yet 
to come ; do Thou speak it to us now, as we do not know 
the continuance of our lives here. tell us now that we 
are saved through Jesus ! 

" And be with every congregation, wherever worshipping, 
to help them, that they may worship Thee aright, that they 
may worship in the Spirit, and not in appearance only. 
O Lord, hear our cry, and be nigh unto Thy work : it is Thy 
work we have to do ; but we cannot do it if Thou art not 
near to help us. And love Thy people who are bowed 
before Thee : bless the Chiefs, and the ladies, and the aged, 
and the children ; bless them, and may they be saved. 

" And bless the Christians at Lakemba, and Moala, and 
Kandavu, and Mba, and Nakorotumbu, and Bakiraki, and 
Nandi ; and be with Lazarus and those at Ndama ; and be 
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with those who live here. Bless Ea Hezekiah, and give him 
Thy Spirit, and teach him in his goings, and help him to 
cast away the old strength in which he used to trust, and 
to trust in Thy strength only, — the strength which we 
never knew until we heard the name of Jesus. 

"And, O Lord, bless Thy people in Viwa; and if one is 
sent to-day to preach Thy Gospel in Mbau, go Thou with 
him, that the words of his mouth may be of use to the 
Chiefs of Mbau. 

''And we pray Thee for our Ministers : they see much 
evil by living with us in Fiji, and they suffer, and are weak 
in their bodies, and there is nothing with us that we cair 
give them to strengthen them. This only we can do, we 
can pray for them. Lord Jesus Christ, hear our prayers 
for them. Mr. Williams is weak; do Thou strengthen 
him, and let his life be long, and make our land good for 
him ; and bless the lady, and the children, and let Thy 
Spirit be always with them to comfort their minds. 

" These are our prayers : O hear them ; do Thou hear 
them for Jesu^s sake. hear them for Fiji's sake I Do 
have love for Fiji. When our minds think of Fiji, they 
are greatly pained; for the men and women of Fiji are Thv 
people, and these Thy people are strangled, and clubbed, 
and destroyed. O have compassion on Fiji; and spare 
Thy servants for the sake of Fiji, that they may preach 
Thy true word to the people. And, O Holy Spirit, give 
light to the dark-hearted, and give them repentance. And 
set us in motion, that we may not be so useless as we have 
been ; but that we may now, and for the time to come, 
live to extend Thy kingdom, that it may reach all Fiji, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ, the accepted offering for us. 
Amen.'' 

Verani was accustomed, when from home, to retire to 
the reef at low water, or into the woods, for private prayer ; 
and one night, at a distant island, while he was praying in 
the bush, a man lifted a club to kill him, not knowing at 
first who he was, or what he Was doing. No wonder that 
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such a man^ living sach a life^ was made a great blessing 
to Fiji. 

Mr. Lyth wrote as follows, dated Lakemba, Sept. 15th, 
1851 : "Elijah Verani, of Viwa, paid a friendly visit to 
Lakemba in April. Whilst it was evidently gratifying 
to him to see what Christianity had done here, it was 
equally gratifying to all of us to behold what it had done 
for him, once a desperate Heathen and cannibal, now a 
man, a Christian, and a brother beloved. On Sunday, 
April the 27 th, I attended Levuka chapel in the morning, 
and heard with pleasure a short sermon from him, on 
Luke XV. 6. What he said told on the congregation ; but, 
what was better, the spirit in which he conducted every 
part of the service was devotional and stirring. In his 
whole deportment there is the Christian, — love to God and 
love to man in earnest. At the lovefeast held on the 4th 
of May, he said that whilst he was going about serving 
Thakombau, he had his mind fixed on the work of his true 
Master, the Lord Jesus. The service and person of Tha- 
kombau, he said, had a low place in his esteem, .compared 
with the Saviour ; that he was altogether His who had 
bought him with the price of His own blood ; his body, 
soul, vessel, all he possessed, were His. During his stay 
in Lakemba, he called on the French Priests, and narrowly 
observed their behaviour and system. Their physiognomy 
and long beards were too much like what he had been 
familiar with in his heathen state, and among his former 
associates, to impress him favourably ; and their behaviour 
and conversation tended greatly to increase, instead of 
diminishing, the unfavourable impression. Elijah is an acute 
observer of men and things, and his opinion is thought 
much of by Thakombau. He saw, he disapproved; 
and what he saw and disapproved he would report ; and 
perhaps this may be overruled by Divine Providence to 
the prevention of Priests gaining access to Mbau and Viwa, 
— places they have their eyes upon ; or, if they succeed 
in insinuating themselves, to nullify in part their plans for 
disseminating destructive error.'' 
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Towards the end of 1845, God greatly blessed His work 
in Viwa ; and it was remarkable that the Church in the far 
distant island of Ono was quickened and increased at the 
same time, without the people knowing what was taking 
place at Viwa. The revival took place just when Eewa 
was destroyed, in October, 1845 ; and Mr. Hunt wrote 
concerning it, as follows : — 

" During the three years of our residence at Yiwa we 
have frequently had the earnest of a revival. Sometimes it 
has appeared just at hand; but the promised shower never 
actudly descended till this year. I had often thought that 
some special means would be attended with a special bless- 
ing, and at length proposed a penitent-meeting to be held 
in the chapel every Saturday evening. To this the 
brethren agreed. We accordingly met on the following 
Saturday. The meeting was well attended, and a special 
influence was felt among us from the commencement of the 
meeting, which increased as the meeting proceeded, until 
it was overwhelming. Nothing was heard but weeping 
and praying. Many cried aloud for mercy, and not in 
vain. The merciful God heard their cries, and blessed 
them with pardon and peace. This was the commence- 
ment of a series of meetings which were held every day, 
and sometimes many times a day, not only in the chapel, 
but in almost every house in the town. A penitent-meeting 
was held by almost every family night and morning ; in 
some instances nearly tlie whole family were crying for 
mercy with one heart and with one voice. Business, sleep, 
and food were almost entirely laid aside. We were at 
length obliged almost to force some of the new converts to 
take something for the sustenance of the body. I think 
about seventy persons were converted during the first five 
days of the revival. Some of the cases were the most 
remarkable I have ever seen, heard of, or read of ; yet only 
such as one might expect the conversion of such dreadful 
murderers and cannibals would be. If such men manifest 
nothing more than ordinary feeling when they repent, one 
would suspect that they are not yet fully convinced of siu. 
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Certainly the feelings of the Viwa people were not ordinary. 
They literally roared for hours together for the disquietude 
of their souls. This frequently terminated in fainting from 
exhaustion^ which was the only respite some of them had 
till they found peace. They no sooner recovered their 
consciousness, than they prayed themselves first into an 
agony, and then again into a state of entire insensibility. 
Of course there was a great deal of confusion ; but it was 
such as every enlightened person could see was the result 
of excitement produced by the Divine Spirit, who is not the 
author of mere confusion. The result has been most 
happy. The preaching of the word has been attended, with 
more power than before the revival. Many who were care- 
less and useless have become sincere and devoted to God. 
The experience of most has been much improved, and 
many have become, by adoption and regeneration, the sons 
of God. Others have been much established, and all feel 
that the revival has constituted a new era in their religious 
history. It has spread through the Circuit. Nakorotumbu, 
Nandi, Mbua, and other places, — ^indeed, I think, every 
place, more or less, has been blessed. The people that sat 
in darkness have seen a great light. Many never under- 
stood till now what we have been preaching to them for 
some years. We were delighted when we last visited the 
out-stations in this Circuit. We left them all alive to God, 
and our ministrations in the word and sacraments were 
most signally owned of God. The mats of the chapel were 
wet with the tears of the communicants at the table of the 
Lord, and in many instances the Ministers were scarcely 
able to minister because of the glory of the Lord." 

While so much good was being done, the Christians 
were exposed to increased persecution from the Mbau 
Chiefs, and fearful threats were uttered against them. 
The fact was, that Thakombau was enraged at the con- 
verted Viwans for refusing to fight as they always had 
been accustomed to do in his wars. At this time, too, he 
was engaged in war against Eewa, knowing that,, if he 
conquered, he should really become what he was already 
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called, — King of Fiji. At this very crisis old Namosi- 
malua, who had long professed Christianity without obey- 
ing its requirements, became convinced of sin, and declared 
his intention of at last putting away his many wives. This, 
together with his refusal to help in the Bewan war, greatly 
exasperated the Mbau Chief, and put Namosimalua in 
peril ; and although his good intentions were shallow, and 
never came to anything, yet his sudden and violent zeal 
made a great stir. Many Christians were ill-treated, but 
no blood was shed. Yet, for some time, Viwa was threat- 
ened with destruction ; and when, in December, the Somo- 
somo people, on visiting Mbau, had thirty of the Eewa 
men killed and cooked for their entertainment, it was 
declared that the Christians should fill the ovens for the 
next feast. The danger, however, was averted, and Mbau 
once more was at peace with Viwa. 

Further particiuars of the great revival of religion at 
Viwa are thus given by Mr. Hunt, and cannot fail to 
interest those who believe in the power of the Holy Ghost 
to convince the most abandoned of sin, and lead them to 
trust in Christ. Referring again to the Saturday evening 
prayer-meeting, with which the special services were com- 
menced, Mr. Hunt writes : — 
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The time of meeting arrived, and a good congregation assembled. After 
singing and prayer, the object of the meeting was stated, and the people 
were exhorted to pray without being called upon by name, and to pray short, 
and to the point. One of our oldest and calmest members commenced, and 
prayed with great feeling. Another followed with increased feeling ; and 
the sacred influence increased as the meeting proceeded ; so that long before 
its close nearly all the people were praying together. As they had never 
seen anything of the kind before, there could be no deception in the case. 
It was evident that the hand of the Lord was among them. Many were 
pricked to the heart, and cried in agonies for mercy ; and some were enabled 
to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and were made happy in a consciousness 
of their acceptance with God through Him. Then they prayed for others 
with amazing fervour ; and thus the holy fire spread. The meeting was not 
long, but the sacred influence remained with the people, until most of them 
were converted. ^ 

" To describe what followed is impossible. Some of the worst cannibals 
in Fjji were suddenly seized with the most powerful conviction ; and a sight 
of their state and dimger threw them into l^e most awful agonies of sorrow. 
Th^ wept and wailed most piteoualyi and some were so agitated as to 
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reqcdie seTeral men to prevent them doing tbemselTes and others bodfly 
harm. Yet there was nothing foolish in what they said. Thej bewailed 
their sins, and prayed for mercy, in a manner which astonished us. 

" Some of them had bnt very lately abandoned Heathenism ; yet their 
knowledge of the Gospel, and the propriety with which they expressed them- 
selves in prayer, would have done credit to a person who had been bom and 
educated in a Christian country. Were they not taught of God ? What 
some of them had long heard without much apparent effect, was now of the 
greatest use. Conversion to God is the only proper means for making theo- 
logical knowledge practically nseful. I never saw this truth so clearly illus- 
trated as in the case of some of the older members of our Society in Viwa. 
We had long mourned over their apparent inability to understand the plan 
of salvation by simple faith in Jesus. Their Class-meeting statements 
showed a defective experience ; they were, in fact, servants, not sons, of God. 
Now the difficulty was removed by the faith-inspiring Spirit. His inspira- 
tion made all easy, and His testimony to the fact of their acceptance made all 
clear and satisfactory. At the end of five or six days we visited the whole 
of the people, for the purpose of learning their state ; and we found upwards 
of seventy who had obtained peace with God. Some of our people visited the 
out-Stations in this Circuit on business, and took the sacred fire with them ; 
so that when we paid our regular visit to them, we fonnd them fuUy prepared, 
not merely for the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord's Supper, which we 
went to administer among them, but for the salvation of which these are bnt 
the signs and symbols. We had, indeed, a blessed, spiritual visit. Many 
times, when administering the Lord's Supper, the people were so over- 
whelmed with the power of God, that they could scarcely receive the de- 
ments. Let men deny our right to administer the sacred ordinance, so our 
Master and Lord honours us with His special presence, and makes it the 
means of salvation to those who receive it at our hands ! 

" Our Societies have increased in number about two hundred during the 
year ; but our increase of numbers gives but a poor idea of the extent of the 
good work. Those who have had a name to live, but were in reality dead, 
have been quickened ; and, indeed, all have partaken more or less of the 
blessed boon of saving grace." 

In October, 1846, the Viwa Mission received the valu- 
able help of Mr. Lyth, who removed from Lakemba to 
assist in publishing the new translation of the New Testa- 
ment. On account of his medical skill, the people named 
him Matai ni male, — " Carpenter of Olness/' — and many 
received great benefit from his treatment. 

The good effected at this time in Viwa was not limited 
to that island, but extended to the other Societies in 
the Circuit, and good men and true were raised up to cany 
to their heathen brethren the knowledge of that Qospd 
which had worked such wonders on themselves. Verani's 
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followers had been greatly reduced in numbers by the recent 
wars, and by quarrels among themselves, and he was in 
want of men to maintain his position at home ; yet, feeling 
that the Mission-work needed them more, he freely gave 
up several who had become converted, that they might go as 
Teachers to islands where the people asked for instruction. 
He showed an intense interest in all that went on this 
errand, and they were strengthened by their confidence in 
his powerful help, and still more powerful jwayers. Thus 
great prosperity came to the good cause, and the people 
everywhere were moved by what they saw done in Viwa. 
No place could have been chosen better for the Station; 
and religion had fully taken hold of the island now, so that 
its aspect and fame throughout the group were entirely 
changed. 

The year 1847 was remarkable for the completion of the 
first entire edition of the New Testament, — the result of 
severe toil on the part of all concerned. New Stations also 
were established at Mbua and Nandi, on Vanua Levu, 
under the care of Messrs. Williams and Watsford ; and at 
Nairara and Mba on Viti Levu, under the care of Native 
Teachers. In September, Mr. Lawry, on his tour as 
General Superintendent, visited Viwa, where the District 
Meeting was held, and the reports from the different 
Stations gave great encouragement. 

In the following April Mr. Lyth was in great peril, in 
attempting to cross over to Nandi in a small schooner, to 
visit Mrs. Watsford, who was dangerously ill. Mr. Lyth 
and five others, in a heavy gale which prevented their pro- 
ceeding, took refuge on board an American brig anchored 
off Ovalau. A terrible hurricane ensued, in which both 
the cables of the brig parted, and she was driven on shore^ 
where she became a complete wreck. Three men had been 
left on board the little schooner " Venus/' and, soon after 
the brig struck, she drifted past the stem and was seen no 
more. One of the three men on board, a young half-* 
native, was wonderfully saved after swimming a whole day, 
and being exposed for two days without food in an open 
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boat. The other two were drowned. All hands on board 
the brig were saved, and, after severe privation, Mr. Lyth 
returned to Viwa. 

Some record is demanded of an interesting character, 
who played an important part in the history of Viwa, and 
whose name has already been mentioned. Vatea, the chief 
wife of Namosimalua and niece of Tanoa, when given to the 
former as a reward for service, came very unwillingly to his 
home, and never got reconciled to her union with one so 
much her senior, and for whom she felt no esteem. Under 
the teaching of the Missionaries she had become thoroughly 
convinced of sin, and in 1844 found peace with God 
through faith in Christ. Her confidence was firm, and the 
reason for her hope intelligent and clear. The joy she felt 
she tried hard to communicate to others ; and, in the midst 
of the peculiar trials belonging to the household of a poly- 
gamist, sustained an unblameable confession of Christianity. 
Though her position excluded her from baptism and 
church-membership, yet at the services of the Christians 
she was a welcome and regular attendant. Already she 
had learned to read and write well at the school, and stood 
in all respects in high superiority over her countrywomen. 
During the great revival, she grew rapidly in grace, and 
diligently used the many opportunities which her high rank 
gave her of reproving sin and recommending religion. 
With great respect, yet with an earnestness that moved her 
to tears, she pleaded with her cousin Thakombau, then at 
the height of his glory and pride, to forsake his false gods, 
and seek forgiveness through the only Saviour. He listened 
to her bold warnings and warm entreaties, and left her 
without reply. Among her friends at Mbau she worked 
hard, and some of them were led by her to seek the sal- 
vation of their souls. When her husband showed signs of 
genuine repentance, and vowed to give up all his wives but 
one, Vatea was the one selected, and thereupon was received 
into the Church, taking at baptism the name of Lydia« 
When Namosi's good feeling had passed away, and the fear 
of death from Mbau had been removed from him, he again 
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treated her ill; and for a long time she stood firm against 
the most severe domestic trials, which were rendered the 
more bitter by the remembrance that she had originally 
been forced into her present position. Her faithful 
endurance had a powerful effect for good on the people who 
witnessed it ; but at last, in an evil hour, she gave way, 
and fled from her husband to Mbau. The Chiefs at this- 

i)lace compelled her return to the husband she had never 
oved, and to whom she had now been unfaithful. Her 
heart rebelled against the torture, and she sought escape 
from her misery by throwing herself from a steep cliff. 
The fall, though not fatal, caused her great suffering. 
She was taken back to Mbau, where, after her recovery, she 
was allowed to remain. After living for several years, fallen 
from religion and virtue, and wretched on account of her 
sins, she again repented bitterly, and, before the congrega- 
tion of proud Mbauans, passionately confessed her sins and 
prayed for mercy, to the astonishment of those who listened. 
Again, " being justified by faith, she had peace with God f 
and in the city of Mbau she lived as a faithful and zealous 
witness of the power of the Gospel, until affliction laid her 
by, and she died happy in the love of God. 

During this year the Fijian Mission lost John Hunt. On 
August the 9th, 1848, his overtaxed strength broke down. 
The amount of his labours during six years at Viwa can 
never be told. Every part of the Mission machinery 
received his unwearied care, and, in addition to his constant 
toil in preaching, visiting the people, travelling to various 
islands, exposure to storm and privation, diligent training 
of the Native Agents, and superintendence of the Schools, 
he had completed an admirable translation of the New 
Testament, and carried it through the press. His brother 
Missionaries clung to him with a love which was mingled 
with reverent admiration. The converts regarded him with 
filial affection, and even the Heathen treated him with more 
than respect. On the day just mentioned, Mr. Hunt was 
attacked by violent spasms and inflammation, and his end 
seemed near. So great a calamity as the loss of their. 

t % 
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beloved Pastor filled the Yiwan Christians with dismay^ and, 
with one heart of grief, they gathered about that Throne of 
Grace to which his faithful hand had led them, and prayed 
without ceasing that his life might be spared. With mighty 
pleading did Verani lift up his voice among those sorrowing 
ones. Deeply did he love the sick Missionary, and now he 
prayed : '' Lord ! we know we are very bad ; but spare 
thy servant I If one must die, take me ! Take ten of us I 
But spare thy servant to preach Christ to the people !" 
But the Missionary's course was run, though, for a little 
while, he lingered. The great bodily pain was relieved, but 
a fierce anguish took hold of his soul, and, for some time, 
the conflict with doubt and fear was terrible. But the end 
was triumph. 

The unremitting care and skilful treatment of Mr. Lyth 
were a source of great relief to the sufferer, and a cause of 
gratitude to his sorrowing wife. While some prayed at his 
bed-side, he wept, and became more deeply moved after 
they had risen from their knees, until liis full heart burst 
forth in the cry, "Lord, bless Fiji! save Fiji! Thou 
knowest my soul has loved Fiji; my heart has travailed 
in pain for Fiji!'' Those who stood by, fearing for his 
weak frame, tried to calm his emotion, by telling him that 
God was blessing Fiji, and that now he must be silent. 
For a time he yielded, and wept low ; but that great flame 
of devoted love must leap up in all its glory of earnest- 
ness, ere it go out; and, grasping Mr. Calvert with one 
band, he raised the other, crying, " O ! let me pray 
once more for Fiji ! Lord, for Christ's sake, bless Fiji I 
Save Fiji ! Save thy servants ! Save thy people ! Save 
the Heathen — in Fiji ! " That good heart was as true 
and mighty as ever ; but the flesh was weak, and he once 
more became calm at the request of his friends. This was 
on the 20th of September. On the second of October 
he felt death to be at hand, and met it with perfect peace, 
saying, " I cleave to Jesus, and am right. 1 have nothing 
eUe to look to. He is all I have to trust in. If I look 
from Him, I am in a vortex— 'have doubts and condemna- 
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tion. But I have full faith in Him. I have peace and 
pardon through Him. / have no disturbance at all" 

Mr. Calvert thus describes the last moments of his 
beloved brother : — 

" His whole soul was engaged with the Lord. He cried 
aloud, '0 Lord, my Saviour I Jesus !^ More than usual 
earnestness marked his countenance. Shortly after this 
wrestling with the God of all grace and consolation, his 
complacent smile bespoka gratitude and joy. Then he 
appeared to be engaged in meditation. Again he spoke : 
' I want strength to praise Him abundantly I I am very 
happy/ About eight o^clock in the morning, after being 
informed of the approach of death, he said to Mrs. 
Hunt, ' O for one more baptism !^ She now asked him, 
'Have you had a fresh manifestation, my dear?' 'Yes! 
Hallelujah ! Praise Jesus V Then he added, ' I don't depend 
on this ' (significantly shaking his head). ' I bless the Lord, 
/ triist in Jems,' Soon after he exclaimed, ' Now He is 
my Joy. I thought I should have entered heaven singing 
'' Jesus and salvation V Now I shall go, singing, "Jesus, 
salvation and glory — eternal glory." ' He then settled down, 
saying very many times, ' Hallelujah ! Hallelujah ! Hal- 
lelujah !' He delivered messages to the Chiefs, people, his 
brethren and sisters : prayed for his children, desiring them 
to obey and imitate their mother ; affectionately commended 
his much-beloved partner to the guidance of Divine Pro- 
vidence; prayed for God's blessing on a faithful servant 
who had been with him ever since his arrival in Fiji ; and 
then desired me to pray. About three o'clock p.m., he 
grasped me, and turned on his side ; and, after breathing 
with difficulty for about twenty minutes, his spirit departed 
to eternal blessedness." 

So finished the short but glorious course of John Hunt^ 
the Fijian Missionary, on October 4th, 1848. The natives 
came to look on the face of the revered dead, and the great 
Chief of Mbau came over to see the remains of the man 
before whose faithful warnings he had often quailed, and 
whose tender appeals had softened even his strong heart* 
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On hearing the Missionary's dying message, Thakombaa 
was evidently much moved. At three o'clock the next 
day, some native students bore to the grave a plain coffin^ 
inscribed — 

EEV. JOHN HUNT 

Slept in Jesus 

Oct. 4th, 1848, 

Aged 36 years. 

After the widow and the Missionaries, followed the white 
inhabitants, neatly attired for the occasion, and many 
natives wept as for a father. A short account of Mr. 
Hunt's death was drawn up and published for distribution 
among the natives. 

Some time afterwards there arrived in Fiji a neat iron 
tomb and fence, which was sent out by Jolm Chubb, Esq., 
of Islington, as a testimonial to the memory of so good 
and great a man. It was erected over the grave, and few 
visit Viwa without going to look upon the spot made sacred 
by the dust of John Hunt. 

Mr. Calvert, who had come over from Lakemba, could 
not leave Mr. Ly th during the illness of their late brother ; 
but sent a native by the " Wesley " to Lakemba, to assist 
Mrs. Calvert in packing, previous to their removal to Viwa. 
From that Station he soon afterwards wrote to the General 
Secretaries, stating the position and prospects of the Mission 
at the time of Mr. Hunt's death, aud pleading strongly for 
more Missionaries : — 

** In writing to you from Fiji, after ten years* labours, I enter upon the 
duty with peculiar feelings, on account of our past successes, present 
depressing circumstances, and the insufficient means of at all adequately 
attending to the number aud extent of the places open for, and demanding, 
increased labours. 

" In reviewing the past ten years — the period nearly elapsed since the 
arrival of the eldest of the present race of Missionaries — we gratefully 
remember that, though we have been few in number, and stationed distant 
from each other, we have laboured together under the eminent advantage of 
being of one heart and one mind ; so that our prayers and labours have not 
been hindered : each has been ready to help the other, which has been done 
dometimes at great personal risk, and much fatigue and sacrifice, and that 
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without grudging or osteutation. Each has been williog to be anywhere, 
and do any work ; each has readily fallen into his proper place, and done the 
work which evidently belonged to him. Our lives have been prolonged ; 
some having been raised as from watery graves, and others rescued from the 
jaws of death. Working health has been granted. We have been zealously 
affected, and cheerful to labour, in the good cause. Though few, the 
labourers have been most suitable for every branch of the very Mission in 
which we have been engaged : one eminently qualified for translating, who 
has effected much ; a Doctor, who has saved lives in the Mission party, and 
whose willingness to communicate has made some of us somewhat skilful in 
the much-needed-here art of healing; a printer, who has surpassed any 
tropical printing within our knowledge ; a builder, who commenced very 
desirable improvements in onr habitations, and has given all commendable 
emulation and skill in the means of preserving and promoting health ; a man 
of good skUl and ability in teaching, who set Infant Schools afioat, which is 
a most essential part of our work. We have also had efficient native agency 
from Tonga, and many Fjjians, who have been able and willing to teach 
their countrymen. As yet we have been saved from violent persecution and 
opposition. Much preparatory work, of the utmost importance, has been 
effected ; grammars, and a copious dictionary of the language, have been 
prepared. A most excellent version of the New Testament has been 
translated and printed. A short system of theology has been prepared and 
printed, and long in circulation, and a much-enlarged edition is nearly ready 
for the press. Catechisms and other books have been printed, and part of 
the Old Testament has been translated. Institutions have been established 
for Native Teachers. Infant and adult schools are carried on. Fiji has 
been aroused to an amazing extent, and these degraded, ignorant, and grossly 
wicked people have been startled into thoughtfalness. A spirit of uneasiness 
is felt. Their thoughts trouble them. Christianity has infringed upon 
much precedent and settled practice. It has broken up fondly-cherished 
interests. They have heard of the mighty conquests of Christianity ; they 
witness its rapid progress, and are ready to exclaim, * We know that the 
Lord hath given you the land, and all the inhabitants of the land faint 
because of you.' Some are saved as specimens of what religion can effect. 
Some of the rulers have believed; some influential men have turned; poly- 
gamy, which is deemed all-important, necessary, and profitable, has been 
abandoned in some instances. The Gospel has gone to many hearts, and is 
the power of God to their salvation : being pardoned and regenerated, they 
are * living epistles,' effective every where, but much more so in unlettered 
Fiji. * Now thanks be unto God, which always causeth us to triumph in 
Christ, and maketh manifest the savour of His knowledge by us in every 
place.' " 

After Mr. Hunt^s death, Mr. Calvert, after nearly ten 
years' service at Lakemba, remained in the Viwa Circuit, 
having Mr. Lyth as his colleague, for one year. He 
had visited this part before, and several of the Mbau 
Chiefs had been in the Windward Islands during his 
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residence there, so that he was not a stranger to the cha- 
racter and wants of the Station. He had long beea 
acquainted with Thakombau^ and had felt peculiar earnest- 
ness of desire for the conversion of this proud and terrible 
Chief. Being impressed, in reading Young's *' Suggestions 
for the Conversion of the World/' with the recommenda- 
tion to select some one individual as the subject of special 
prayer, he early fixed upon Thakombau,. and begged the 
Lakemba Christians to join with him in his intercessions 
for the Chief, to whom, as opportunity served, messages 
were sent. On one occasion, Thakombau remained for 
several weeks at Lakemba, during which time the Missionary 
was diligent in exhortation and reproof. Messrs. Cross, 
Hunt, Lyth, and Walsford, had all tried hard to give light 
to this remarkable man : his reverence for heathen insti- 
tutions was evidently lessened ; and, on one occasion, he had 
even dared to threaten a priest of more than ordinary 
sanctity who was said to be the shrine of a powerful god, 
and that, too, at a time when he was inspired. 

No wonder that, on his being appointed to Viwa, Mr. 
Calvert should turn with special interest to Mbau and its 
powerful King. A great difficulty, however, was in the 
way. On arriving in the islands, the Missionaries had 
found it necessary to conciliate the Chiefs and people, and 
obtain a safe dwelling among them, by the liberal distribu- 
tion of presents. The practice, which thus began with 
necessity, had been continued in coitipliance with the 
shameless importunity of the Chiefs, until it had grown 
into a burdensome tax, and placed the Missionaries upon a 
false footing, by endangering their spiritual influence over 
the people, in substituting that which any one might gain 
by gifts. Among the people themselves, the presentation 
of a gift without an equivalent in return was an acknow- 
ledgment of inferiority and subjection, whence arose 
another important reason why a clear understanding should 
be established in this matter. Whatever of labour or 
supplies the Missionaries had received from the people, 
they had always paid for; and there was no actual necessity 
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for their doing more. Mr. Hunf s kind heart had led him 
into difficulty in this respect, and he was renowned among 
the natives for his liberality ; so that Thakombau once said 
of him, " He is ready to give when he can ill spare the 
article we beg. He is a kind man. But the Missionary at 
Lakemba gives you such a preachment and lecture when 
you beg of him!" The Chief did not know that this 
Missionary had urged Mr. Hunt not to be so lavish in his 
generosity, and that he was now coming to Viwa with the 
resolution of abolishing the system of promiscuous giving. 
Had he been aware of this, he would have shown more 
reserve in welcoming him to his neighbourhood than he 
did. When the Missionary's goods arrived from Lakemba, 
Thakombau went on board the "Wesley,'^ accompanied by 
Mr. Calvert, who, according to established custom, as a 
new comer, presented the Chief with an offering of pro- 
perty from the district he had left, consisting of two large 
wooden bowls, a bale of sinnet, and two China pigs. These 
were received very graciously: but on their way to the 
shore, Thakombau was compelled to listen to one of the 
lectures he dreaded so much. It was the first step towards 
the intended reformation, and was after this fashion : — " I 
have come to reside with you. I left England originally 
with one object, and for that alone I have come to live 
with you in this part of Fiji. My one great object is to 
have you saved from your sins, and their dreadful con- 
sequences in the next world. God has mercifully provided 
a Saviour, who can save you and make you happy. You 
consider it important to accumulate property; to be 
honoured and feared by many; to have many wives; to 
be a great warrior : but you also consider the religion we 
teach to be true and valuable. Some of the things you 
value are sinful and injurious. Eeligion is supremely 
important and desirable, even to you. You cannot pos- 
sibly be right without it : but when you obtain and prac- 
tise the religion of Christ, you will be happy. My one 
concern will be to lead you to obtain religion : so you may 
expect, in all our intercourse, that I shall labour for this. 
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Another and inferior matter I shall gladly attend to. I 
have brought medicines from England^ and have gained 
some knowledge of diseases and their remedy^ and shall 
have pleasure in relieving you of pain when I can, that 
your life may be prolonged for repentance, prayer, and 
the service of God. While this is the only object I have 
in view, I am aware that you are destitute of many articles 
which we have in England, and which would increase your 
comfort. Some of these I can obtain for you by writing to 
my friends in England. I shall be glad to do so, as I should 
like to see you improved and raised in temporal matters. 
Only, when I send for goods, I have to pay for them, and 
you must pay for whatever I ohtain for you. We give our 
time and energies for your salvation ; but we have not come 
to supply you with worldly riches. Yet, if you will pay for 
what you require, we will try to obtain useful articles for 
you." Thakombau listened complacently, soothed by the 
present just given, and said he was glad to know the right 
plan, and should like to be informed of what was expected 
in payment for any articles he might hereafter desire. A 
decisive and important step was thus taken, which made it 
easier to resist the perpetual begging of smaller people. 
Yet, in many cases, it was still hard to refuse ; for the natives 
were such accomplished and judicious beggars, never asking 
but when they saw a good opportunity. Nevertheless, 
though it was still necessary to make occasional presents, 
the more reserved plan was found to answer ; for the people 
learned to value what they worked for, and gained self- 
respect in being rid of a system which pauperized them. 

The purpose which the Missionary declared to Thakombau, 
he strictly carried out, and made unwearied efiforts to arouse 
the conscience of the King, and apply to it the truth of the 
Gospel. On his frequent visits to Mbau, he always sought 
an interview with the Chief. Sometimes he found him in a 
bad temper, or engaged, or indisposed to listen to religious 
matters. Other houses wxre then visited, and the huteB^ 
or temples, for the purpose of religious discussion. If the 
King was still found to be in an unpropitious mood, the 
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delay was extended, so as to secure, if possible, the com- 
munication of some truth. Often these visits were returned, 
when Thakombau would seek a private interview with the 
Missionary in his bed-room, or little study, and converse for 
hours, generally starting such objections as would bring out 
the strongest arguments against the Heathenism of Fiji, 
which arguments, on leaving, he would use in opposing his 
own Priests and Chiefs. Whatever other effect was pro- 
duced upon Thakombau, it was certain that his opposition 
to the loiu was restrained ; and this was no small good. No 
Chief had ever held such extended and formidable power, 
or had amassed such great stores of war-material, as this 
King of Mbau : for King he really was, although his old 
father, Tanoa, still lived, but without taking the lead in the 
government. The influence of the son's ambitious and 
clever policy, backed by his vigour of action, was acknow- 
ledged in many and even distant parts of the group. The 
power thus wielded was purely despotic; and the people 
were forced to supply native produce, chiefly cocoa-nut oil, 
in payment for the foreign property which the great Chief 
procured from the vessels visiting Fiji. Sometimes the 
tuns were partly filled with water; but a pump-test dis- 
covered the cheat, and brought upon the disconcerted 
defaulters a heavier levy than before. Thakombau saw 
clearly enough, from what he knew of Christianity, that its 
spread would interfere with all extortion and injustice; and 
therefore, for policy's sake, he refused to give it open 
sanction. 

A quiet permission had been yielded to some in Mbau to 
become Christian, and among these were some of the chief 
women. But as their number grew, the Chiefs became 
alarmed, and the public services were prohibited. The old 
superannuated King,- Tanoa, was more favourable, and 
allowed services to be held at Sembi, a settlement on the 
mainland near to Mbau, where some of his own women 
resided. The Missionaries went here regularly from Viwa 
on the Sabbath, and always took Mbau on the way home ; 
so that^ though they might not have public worship, they 
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could, by appearing in their Sunday costume, at least 
remind the people of the religion which kept every seventh, 
day holy. 

After the usual service at Sembi, on the 22nd of October, 
at which Ko na Malo, sister of the King of Eewa, and 
chief wife of Tanoa, was present, a foreigner who used to 
provide food for the Missionaries when they came to preach, 
told Mr. Calvert that he had something strange to tell him 
about this lady. The Missionary feared that she had been 
doing wrong ; but was relieved by finding that the strange 
affair was, that the lady had been found kneeling on a hard 
stone on the beach, far from any town ; and that this man 
had heard her, long before he reached the place, praying 
earnestly to God. This has been, from the beginning, a 
common thing with the converts, to get away into the bush, 
or on the reef, to pray alone with their Maker. 

On the 31st of October, Mr. Lyth started in the 
'' Wesley,'' to visit the distant parts of the Circuit, and the 
island of Rotumah. He first sailed to the large and popu- 
lous island of Kandavu, where he found a Teacher and 
eleven members, and baptized eleven persons, some of 
whom gave good evidence of sound conversion. Nandronga, 
a town at the head of a large district on the south-west of 
Viti Levu, was next visited. Lua, the principal Chief, had 
already become Christian, and Mr. Hunt had promised him 
a Teacher. A valuable Tongan Teacher at Ono was sent 
for, to undertake this distant and difficult Station, He 
was to be accompanied by a Fijian, of whom Mr. Hunt, 
shortly before his death, said, "Ay, poor Benjamin! I 
brought him here a poor afflicted lad. 1 was sailing in the 
Viwa canoe with the Viwa people. We could not lay our 
course, or reach any place that we considered safe. Night 
came on, and we were obliged to put in at a village. The 
people at towns on each side of us were enemies to Viwa. 
I then wondered why we had to put in at such a dangerous 
place. Since then I have seen the design. It was the 
Lord's doing, for us to bring that afflicted lad away, that he 
might hear the Gospel, be saved, and prepared for our work 
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at Nandronga. He has got on wonderfully/' Already 
this young man had been preaching with zeal and power at 
Viwa and other places. Previous to the departure of the 
two Teachers with Mr. Lyth, the Missionaries assembled to 
commend them to God in prayer. They were afterwards 
left under the care of Lua, whom Mr. Lyth describes as 
being "a kind, intelligent, and particularly modest man, 
who showed himself very zealous to recommend to others the 
religion he had embraced.^' Mr. Lyth then visited the 
north-east coast, and found at Nakorotumbu thirty-seven 
members. He married the two head Chiefs, and found the 
congregation large and attentive. At Nairara, he found the 
Chief a professed Christian, but a polygamist, and careless 
about religion. The cause, of course, was low. The Teacher 
had been nobly faithful. Pood being scarce, he and his family 
had often starved on one slender meal a day, and, in one 
instance, when he had gone out in search of food, his family 
had eatQn nothing for two days. Yet he would not leave 
his charge. Natokea, a town high up on the rocky sides of 
a mountain, was visited by Paul Vea, a Native Assistant, 
who found ten persons that worshipped the Lord. The poor 
people heard him gladly, and six more were added to their 
number. They were anxious for a Teacher. Their chap- 
lain was a hump-backed lad, who conducted family worship 
every morning and evening. His anxiety to hear the Gospel 
led him, when the nearest Teacher was from home, to go to 
a village eight miles distant, to hear the Gospel preached 
on the Sabbath day. Paul was delighted with this youth, 
" well reported of and gained the consent of his mother to 
have him at Nakorotumbu, that he might learn to read, 
and be under Christian instruction. Mr. Lyth next visited 
Eakiraki, a place famous for being the residence of the 
notorious cannibal, Ea Undreundre.* Thence he went to 
Mba, the last Station on this coast, and then sailed to 
Eotumah, a solitary island, three hundred miles north of Fiji, 
where the work was carried on in a cheering way by Native 
Teachers. 

♦ See Tol. i., p. 213, 
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At the beginning of 1849, in spending the Sabbath at 
Mbau, after preaching at Sembi, Mr. Calvert was pleased 
to find that Thakombau had ordered that a feast appointed 
for that day should be postponed till the Monday, It was 
evident that instruction was beginning to tell on the Chief. 
If lotu people were at hand, he generally wished them to 
ask a blessing on the food before him, and sometimes bowed 
his head. He would even reprove Chiefs for speaking 
against Christianity, saying that it was " the one true thing 
in the world/' He warned the Priests that their occupa- 
tion would soon be gone, encouraged some of his women ta 
continue religious, and reproved professed Christians whose 
conduct was inconsistent. 

Greater intimacy with the Mbau people proved their 
superiority to the rest of Fijians; and, while it marked 
them out as the dominant tribe, showed how wise had been 
the selection of this dialect for the translation of the 
Scriptures. 

The people generally evinced a desire to hear about reli- 
gion, and received the Missionary with kindness. Hearing 
that a woman was near death, having, as the people said, 
been struck by an offended god, Mr. Calvert, accompanied 
by Ngavindi, the Chief of the Fishermen, and his priest, 
went to visit her, and found the house full of people. The 
poor creature had not spoken for eighteen hours, but was 
quite warm, with a regular pulse. Mr, Calvert inquired for 
her husband, who was sent for. He came well dressed in 
a large piece of white native cloth, and a piece of coloured 
stuff tied round his body, for his strangling cord. On his 
head he had a red comforter, and in his hand a pine-apple 
club. On being asked why he was thus decked out, he 
replied : "In order to die with my wife. Sir!" The Mis- 
sionary said : " The age for such deeds of darkness is past 
here. You must not be so foolish, nor yet so faint-hearted, 
as to refuse to live, that you may remember and mourn for 
your wife, and attend to her grave.'' He persisted in his 
purpose, saying, " I shall die, Sir. If I live, I shall be a 
ruined man, without a friend ; and I shall not have any 
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person to prepare my food. And, seeing that the report 
has gone forth to you gentlemen that I have resolved to die, 
die I must ; and, should no one consent to strangle me, I 
shall leap from a precipice/' Mr. Calvert, having inquired 
into the case, gave the best remedy he had at command, — a 
large dose of cocoa-nut oil. The husband supported his 
speechless wife, and said, " Ay, you perhaps think you'll 
die alone ! No, no ! we will both go together.'' This man 
was a priest, and on being asked by the Missionary whether 
he had said that his wife was struck by a god, when he was 
inspired, or as an ordinary mortal, he replied that he only 
supposed such to be the case. The oil produced a powerful 
effect speedily, and the woman revived. This is but one of 
many instances in which the administering of medicine 
gave the Missionaries the opportunity of exposing the false- 
hood and foolishness of Heathenism, and dispensing the 
blessings of the Gospel. Before Mr. Calvert left Fiji, this 
same priest lotued, and presented him with his sacred 
drinking-bowl. 

During this year, Mr. Lyth was in great danger from a 
violent attack of dysentery, accompanied with fever. For 
some time death seemed inevitable ; but the servant of God 
was greatly blessed, and awaited his change with undis- 
turbed composure. The Missionaries, however, were not 
thus to have sorrow upon sorrow ; and the valuable life of 
their brother was spared. 

Whatever good had been accomplished at Mbau, the 
Missionaries had yet to feel that the old-established evils of 
Fiji were not to be easily destroyed in this their stronghold. 
The Mbutoni tribe are rovers, spending much of their lives 
on the sea, and owning the dominion of Mbau. After a 
longer absence than usual, they had lately returned, bring- 
ing a large oflfering to the King of Fijian property, the 
fruits of their buccaneering. To entertain such profitable 
guests in good style, human victims must be obtained, and 
two youths were accordingly entrapped and killed. But 
the honour of Mbau must be maintained, and in this honour 
one man, in particular, felt that his own was involved. 
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hearts, none may know : but their deed stands in this 
record above all praise. " They have their reward." 

In August, 1849, the Missionaries greatly enjoyed the 
visit of H.M.S. " Havannah," under the command of 
Captain Erskine. In visiting the Windward Islands first, 
the officers had been struck by the beneficial results of 
Christianity, and the generally well-to-do appearance of the 
people ; so that, when they reached the other side of the 
group, their faith was more than shaken in the horrible 
accounts they had heard of the customs of the natives, and 
a delicate hint was given to the Missionaries about exagge- 
rated statements. Captain Erskine writes : " We had just 
sat down to tea at Mr. Lyth^s, when Ngavindi, the Chief 
of the Lasakau, or Eishermen, and the one next in import- 
ance to Thakombau, walked in, having crossed from Mbau, 
to inquire if the Missionaries had received any news from 
Ovalau, accounts having reached the capital of the arrival 
of a ship at Levuka, with a crew of a thousand men. The 
Chief was apparently under thirty years of age, of very 
fine figure and proportions, and altogether of prepossessing 
appearance. His face was painted red ; and the Chief's 
white gauze turban covered his large head of hair. He 
wore no covering but the ordinary wrapper, but had a 
boar's tusk, nearly circular, suspended from his neck ; and 
he carried a large flat-headed club, well battered, as if by 
service, about the blade, which was daubed with red ochre. 
He took his place with perfect ease at the table, being kindly 
received by Mr. and Mrs. Lyth, who presented him to us. 
His manners were modest and gentle ; and he left us even 
more pleased with him than we had been with Tui Levuka.'' 
Here was a good opportunity of showing how the general 
appearance of the people belied their true character. This 
Chief was all that Captain Erskine described, and the 
Missionaries had received many valuable favours from him,. 
But the Captain was greatly astonished when he heard of 
the part which this man of *^ modest and gentle" manners 
took in the horrible tragedy, a few weeks before, when the 
Mbutoni people were at Mbau. 
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The next day the Missionaries took their visitors to Mbau^ 
to the large temple, and showed them the stone, all bloody 
with recent use, where the heads of multitudes of victims 
had been dashed, when presented to the god. Captaia 
Erskine's account of the visit is interesting. Speaking of 
the temple, 'he says: "The building stood on a raised 
platform^ and was surrounded by a few trees of graceful 
foliage, under one t)f which lay the large wooden ' lali,' or 
sacred drum, beaten at festivals and sacrifices ; and over- 
shadowed by another was the place where the bodies of 
victims are dedicated to the ialou, or evil spirit, previous 
to their being handed over to those who are to cook them 
for the banquet. The lower branches of the tree had evidently 
been lately cut away to the height of eight or ten fieet 
from the ground ; and we were told that this had been done 
after the reduction of Lokia, a town belonging to Eewa, a 
few months before, when a mound of no fewer than eighty 
corpses, slain in battle, had been heaped up on the spot.'' 

" We came at last upon an irregular square, on which 

stood a building, probably one hundred feet long, the 
' stranger's house,' still occupied by the Mbutoni people, 
and we entered it by a door in the centre. The interior 
struck me at first as resembling the low^r deck of a ship of 
war, there being a passage down the centre, and the families 
living in separate messes on either side; divided, however,* 
from each other, in some cases, by partitions of coloured 
native cloth. We met the usual welcome from the people 
who happened to be there, and several of them followed our 
party out, through an opposite door to that by which we 
had entered, to a small level space between the back of the 
house and the hill, which rises somewhat abruptly behind. 
The first objects of interest to which our attention was 
called by these strangers, as if to vaunt the goodness of 
their reception in the capital, were four, or five ovens, 
loosely filled in with stones, which had served to cook the 
human bodies presented to them after the payment of their 
tribute. They certainly did not understand the expressions 
of disgust which rose to our lips; for, leading us to a 

u 2 
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neighbouring tree, they pointed to where, suspended from 
the branches, hung some scraps of flesh, the remains of the 
wretched creatures slaughtered to satisfy the monstrous 
appetite of these fellows, who had not even the miserable 
excuses of enmity or hunger to plead for their fiendish 
banquet/' 

The visitors had come to Viwa strongly disposed to 
doubt what had been told of the horrors of Fijian can- 
nibalism; but, writes Captain Erskine, "a very short 
acquaintance was necessary to undeceive us/' 

Thoroughly convinced now of the real state of the case, 
the English party approached the house of the Chief. The 
visit is thus narrated by Captain Erskine. The description 
of the Chief has already been quoted at p. 105, vol. i. 

" We arrived at last at the residence of Thakombaa himself, and here we 
were received with mnch ceremony. An entrance having been cleared for ns 
throngh bandies of native cloth, immense coils of cordage, and other articles, 
the produce of the late visit of the Mbntoni tribe, the Chief himself — ^the 
most powerful, perhaps, of any in the Pacific, and certainly the most ener- 
getic in character — was seen seated in the attitude of respect to receive us. 
He rose, however, as we entered, seeing that it was expected, unfolding, as 
he did so, an immense train of white native cloth, eight or ten yards long, 
0*om his waist, and invited me to occupy the one chair he possessed ; the 
others taking their seats on rolls of cloth, or, like the natives, sitting cross- 
legged on the floor. It was impossible but to admire the appearance of the 
Chief : of large, almost gigantic size, his limbs were beautifully formed and 
proportioned ; his countenance, with far less of the Negro cast than among 
the lower orders, agreeable and intelligent ; while his immense head of hair, 
covered and concealed with gauze, smoke-dried and slightly tinged with 
brown, gave him altogether the appearance of an eastern Sultan. No gar- 
ments confined his magnificent chest and neck, or concealed the natural 
colour of the skin, a clear but decided black ; and in spite of this paucity of 
attire — the endent wealth which surrounded him showing that it was a 
matter of choice and not of necessity — he looked * every inch a King.* The 
^lissionaries said he was a little agitated with the prospect of an interview, 
but I confess I did not discpver it. Not far from him sat his principal and 
favourite wife, a stout, good-looking woman, with a smiling expression, and 
her son, Thakombau's heir, a fine boy of eight or nine ; and he was sur- 
rounded at a respectful distance by a crowd of crouching courtiers." 

At this interview, Captain Erskine delivered an address 
to the Chief, and Mr. Calvert interpreted. Cannibalism 
was denounced in terms of horror and disgust, and the 
King was urged to listen to the Missionaries, and show his 
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good intention by prohibiting all cannibajism at the ap- 
proaching visit of the Somosomans^ on which occasion it had 
always been customary to destroy an unusual number of 
human beings. It was intimated, that if these things were 
heeded, Fiji might, like Samoa, be favoured with the pre- 
sence of a British Consul. The whole address was listened 
to respectfully, and acknowledged by a suitable reply. 

The party next visited Ngavindi's quarter of the town. 
Captain Erskine^s narrative continues : — 

" As we approached his door, a party of men were engaged in taking ont 
of a hot stone oven, constructed on one aide of the pathway, a whole pig, 
intended for our entertainment ; and as we entered the house, a clapping of 
hands proclaimed that the Chief had that moment finished his draught of 
yangona. This pai*ty was evidently met to receive us, and we were soon 
seated in the centre of the circle, with Ngavindi, paint»l, and in full dress, 
with « flowing train, difiering from Thakombau's in being of divers colours ; 
and his principal wife, a pretty young woman, attended by several hand- 
maidens, the dress of all the women being a decent petticoat. The pig was 
then brought in and presented to me ; and having been, by my desire, cut up 
vaka-Fiji., or in Fijian fashion, portions were handed round, together with 
excellent yams, on banana leaves and flat pieces of wood. Being asked how 
the rest was to be disposed of, I begged those present to accept of a quarter, 
and desired the remainder to be sent down to the barge's crew. I heard 
afterwards that our men, having some suspicion that all was not right, had 
thrown it overboard ; but we, who had had ocular proof of its identity, had 

found it tender, juicy, and well-flavoured." " It was now time to repair 

to our second feast at Thakombau's, which consisted of a pig, not baked in 
the native oven, but cut up and boiled in an iron pot, similar to those used 
in boiling the trepang. The broth, or greasy water, was fii'st handed round 
in cocoa-nut shells, and required an effort to swallow ; but the pork was 
excellent, and was served with yams in a very cleanly way on banana-leaves, 
as at Ngaviudi'g. The Chief hinted that some rum, which he had been 
quick enough to notice in the bai^e among our men's provisions, would be 
an acceptable addition ; but I discouraged him, saying, that with us rum was 
reserved for the common people, — an argument which silenced him, although 
he seemed hardly to believe it.** 

On the following day Thakombau and Ngavindi accom- 
panied Captain Erskine to the "Havannah,^^ lying at 
Ovalau, twenty-five miles distant. Thakombau enjoyed his 
visit much. In going over in the barge, he conversed with 
Mr. Calvert freely about the Captain and officers, asking if 
they knew what he said. Mr. Calvert told him that they 
did not know anything of the Fijian language ; but that his 
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interruption daring the Captain's address on the preceding 
day, when he made an unseemly remark, had been noticed. 
When Captain Erskine had pressed him sorely on can- 
nibalism, he said, "You foreigners have salt beef to eat 
when you sail about; we have no beef, and therefore 
make use of human flesh/' The reference to this in the 
ship's barge confused him ; and he begged the Missionary 
would make an apology for the improper remark, and ex- 
plain that the custom of eating men had been adopted and 
carried on by their fathers ; but that they, of the present 
age, knew better, and would renounce it wholly. 

While the Chiefs were on board, a target was placed on 
a rock about eight hundred yards from the ship, and was 
soon knocked to pieces by the guns. The marines were 
sent on shore with two field-pieces, and a specimen of bush- 
ranging was exhibited. Two bomb-shells were sent over 
the hills, and burst with precision. All this astonished 
Thakombau, who was much excited, and said : " This 
makes me tremble. I feel that we are no longer secure. 
If we offend these people, they would bring their ship to 
Mbau, where, having found us out with their spy-glasses, 
they would destroy us and our town at once." Captain 
Erskine was most desirous to avoid everything that was 
likely to produce an unfavourable impression on the minds of 
the Chiefs and people ; and his best exertions were made to 
impress them with the horror of their practices. Having 
gained the Chief's attention, he again requested him to 
avoid feeding the Somosomo people with human flesh on 
their anticipated visit ; and besought him that, at the death 
of his aged father, which could not be far distant, no one 
might be strangled. While he consented to the former 
request, he said that he could not promise the other. 

A good effect could not fail to be produced by such an 
officer backing the long-continued remonstrances and efforts 
of the Missionaries. Captain Erskine mentions the influ- 
ence which Mr. Calvert had already acquired over the Chief, 
" by the most upright and judicious conduct on his part. 
Without giving in for a moment to any of the Chief's 
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improper or unreasonable desires, or attempting to flatter 
his vanity, he seemed, on the contrary, to lose no oppor- 
tunity of administering a reproof or expressing disapproba- 
tion when any occasion occurred to call for it, treating the 
Chief at the same time with the respect due to his station, 
and affording him no pretext for an accusation of arrogance 
or uadue interference. I remarked, with great pleasure, 
that, in addressing Thakombau, Mr. Calvert always made 
use of the term Saka, *Sir,' a piece of courtesy as cre- 
ditable to him as a gentleman and minister of religion to 
pay, as satisfactory to the Chief to receive. The ultimate 
success of such a course of policy, if pursued by all the 
members of the Mission towards a race attached to their 
Chiefs and fond of ceremonious politeness, and at the same 
time of a strong and discriminating intellect, seems certain, 
and must effect a great improvement, in the course of a few 

years, in the habits and civilization of this people.^^ " I 

have more than once alluded, in my journal, to the judg- 
ment displayed by the Missionaries in dealing with this 
people, which has had the effect of inspiring an habitual 

feeling of respect towards them.'^ "It would be a waste 

of time to dilate on the disinterestedness of the motives 
which have impelled men to face the horrors and dangers to 
which the Missionaries are exposed among the Kjis, or on 
the zeal, courage, and moderation with which they fulfil their 
self-imposed duties ; nor could even those who deride their 
motives, refuse to acknowledge that, without any reference 
to the question of religious truth, the effect of their resi- 
dence and exertions has been to give a general feeling of 
confidence in the ordinary intercourse between the natives 
and foreigners, laying the foundation of a most extensive 
and valuable trade with these productive islands.'^ 

During the next month, another of her Majest/s ships, 
the " Daphne,^' visited Fiji, from the Pacific Station. The 
Commander, Captain E. G. Fanshawe, made special effort 
to bring the Rewan war to an end. He also followed up 
Captain Erskine's attempt to dissuade Thakombau from 
complying with custom, which would require the strangling 
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of 80 many at his father's death. His letter to the Chief 

is here given : — 

"H.B.M.S. Daphne, 
"To Tui-ViTi,— At Sea, October lOM, 1849. 

" Being now abont to leave the Fiji Islands, I am led by an earnest 
desire for their welfare, and also by a sincere esteem for yourself, to address 
a few words to you in the language of friendship. 

" These beautiful islands have been until now the scene of the grossest 
impostures and the most degrading superstitions that have ever disgraced 
numkind; leading, in their results, to practices in which treachery and 
murder are stepping-stones to the gratification of the vilest passions and 
appetites. 

"No people ever did, or ever will, become great or honourable whilst 
sunk in so profound a depth of ignorance and crime ; and it is because I 
know you to be far too intelligAit to be deceived by the flimsy superstitions 
which surround you, that I would entreat you, for the good of your country, 
to use your powerful influence in. stopping those abominable cruelties which 
disgrace it, and which cannot be thought of without disgust by any enlight- 
ened mind. I am confident that you cannot contemplate the kidnapping 
of unoffending women and children, to supply a cannibal feast, nor the 
murder of a wife on the death of her husband, without shame for the 
cowardice of the former, and for the folly of the latter, as well as for the 
cruelty of both. 

"Depend upon it, such practices cannot last; and great will be the 
honour acquired by that Chief who has the courage to oppose them. There 
is one man, and only one man, who can effectually do this ; and that man is 
yourself. I would say to you, therefore. Do not leave for another the 
opportunity which has fallen to your lot of conferring so great a blessing 
upon your country. Let it be seen that cowardice and cruelty are no longer 
to be forced upon your people by a gross and ridiculous superstition. They 
are an industrious and intelligent people: let them be protected and 
encouraged, and they will become great and prosperous ; how much greater 
will be the ruler of such a people ! 

" These few words have been written in the spirit of friendship : they are 
intended to promote the real welfare of your country, and your own true 
dignity and honour. I therefore trust that you will give them your serious 
attention. 

" I will conclude with a request, wbich I make because I think it will in 
a very great degree forward those objects : — 

" We must expect that in a short time your father will be numbered with 
the dead. According to a horrible practice to which I have alluded, many 
women of his household would be murdered in cold blood on this melan- 
choly occasion. Let me ask, as a personal favour, that you will intei'pose 
your authority to save these poor women from becoming the victims of such 
atrocious superstition. I beg their lives at your hands, and 1 earnestly hope 
that your compliance with my request will be one step towards the happiness 
of Fiji. 

"That Fiji may be blessed, and that you may be truly great, is the 
sincere wish of your true friend, 

(Signed) "E. G. Fanshawe, Captain:* 
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The visits of these ships of war, the Commanders of 
which so greatly helped the Missionaries in their work, 
were of incalculable advantage. Captain Erskine, after 
leaving the islands, wrote to the Missionaries and to the 
Chief, and sent Lieutenant Pollard, with a war schooner, to 
pay another visit. The Lieutenant kindly conveyed one of 
the Mission families to another Station, and interfered with 
prompt energy to prevent a fight and cannibal feasting 
during that visit of the Somosomo people which had been 
so much dreaded by the Missionaries. The decisive mea- 
sures adopted, though not entirely successful, greatly 
diminished the customary amount of bloodshed and can- 
nibalism on that occasion. 

This year Mr. Calvert made the visitation tour in the 
" Wesley .^^ At Nakorotumbu, things were discouraging. 
At Nairara, nine persons were baptized, and the priest was 
married during this visit. The district was wasted by war> 
which had destroyed the crops; and the sites of several 
towns lately burnt were pointed out. After an uneasy night 
in a house exposed to attack, Mr. Calvert started for 
Natokea, and, with much fatigue, reached the town, high 
up in the mountain, among craggy rocks, and overhung by 
steep cliffs. Here he found "the hump-backed boy of 
Natokea'^ sick, and baptized him, being greatly pleased 
with his earnestness. The people peeped over the rocks, 
but seemed afraid to come near; but they were at last 
gathered together, and listened to the Missionary. After 
this Mr. Calvert again joined the " Wesley,'^ and sailed to 
Mba, where he found the Teachers suffering and labouring, 
but without much success, as the principal lotu Chief still 
continued a polygamist. About noon, Mr. Calvert started 
for Mbulu, the town of the head Chief, Vakambua, on a 
good dry road and under a scorching sun. On the journey 
he passed an unusually large yam-bed, a mile and a quarter 
long, which had a rich appearance. The yams were of a 
sort peculiar to Mba, called vuraiy and come in season four 
months before the common kind. Their cultivation also is 
peculiar, as several successive crops are grown on the same 
land. The path lay through a rich plain of great extent. 
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intersected by several tidal rivers^ which sometimes overflow 
and add to the fertility of the land. After a few miles' 
walking, the Missionary had to pass over a bridge two 
handred yards long, through mangrove bushes skirting the 
town, among which the water flowed at high tide. Mbulu 
is built in a swamp surrounded with mangroves, which form 
a good protection from hostile attack. The houses are of 
an inferior kind, — square, with conical roofs. Mr. Calvert 
waited to have an interview with the Chief, who, with his 
people, was out planting. He was received respectfully, but 
was forbidden to enter a temple, because, as he heard after- 
wards, no person might ^ass the door until a foreigner had 
been killed to revenge the death of one of their Chiefs, who 
had been shot some years before by an American trader. 
A fortnight before this visit, twenty-three persons had been 
killed, and dragged to this town. These brutal cannibals 
could not wait until they reached home and the victims 
were ofi'ered in due order, but cut pieces oft* and grilled and 
ate them on the road. Afterwards the whole of the bodies 
were divided and eaten. On learning these things, the 
Missionary felt thankful that he had passed safely from 
among such a people. 

At Namole was a Chief named Ravato, who, with thirteen 
of his people, had long professed Christianity, and still 
remained faithful according to his knowledge. He gathered 
a congregation of about a hundred persons in the open air, 
to whom Mr. Calvert declared the Gospel. Slender as was 
the acquaintance of the Chief with the religion which he 
professed, yet it was enough to cause him to oppose the 
evils he had once practised. While he and some Heathens 
were out fishing, a fishing-canoe was wrecked near, and the 
Heathens, according to Fiji custom, wished to kill those 
who escaped ; but Ravato resolutely withstood them, saying 
that he was Christian, and that it was unlawful to take 
away life. After visjting an American barque, and holding 
intercourse with savages who had never before been within 
sound of the Gospel, Mr. Calvert went to the island of 
Siotuma, and returned safely to Yiwa. 

In January, 1850, a reinforcement arrived. The Mis- 
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sionaries had appealed to the Wesleyans in New South 
Wales for help, and these had replied by sending Messrs. 
W. Moore and J. G. Millard, with their wives, all of whom 
reached Viwa by the "Wesley^' on the 23rd. On that 
day Mr. Calvert had arranged to try a Missionary Meeting, 
and had informed the white residents that they would now 
have an opportunity of doing something for the support of 
those Missions to which they owed many advantages. 
Captain Buck, of the " Wesley,'' presided at the meeting ; 
and he, the whites, and the Missionaries contributed 
over £30. The natives, too, made a collection, consist- 
ing of 76 mats, 44 baskets, 3 boWs with arrows, 7 pieces 
of sandal- wood, 16 fans, 62 very superior clubs, 1 pillow, 
31 spears, 11 hand-clubs, 4 ladies' dresses, 3 pieces of 
native cloth, 5 water-vessels, 4 combs, and 1 pig. With 
such an auspicious commencement the newly-arrived Mis- 
sionaries were much encouraged. The next day, on visiting 
Mbau, they had a glimpse of the darker side of Fijian life. 
They saw a cooked body ; the hands and feet of another 
cut off for cooking ; and the Chief's sister, whose nose had 
been cut off by her own brother, as punishment for 
unfaithfulness to her husband. 

As yet, every effort to establish a Station at Mbau had 
failed. The place was frequently visited, and Thakombau 
had promised to build a Mission-house, confessing that 
Christianity was true, and would become universal in Fiji ; 
but he must wait until peace was established by the conquest 
of all his enemies. Many of the people were becoming 
gradually enlightened and softened by what they heard from 
the Missionaries. They perished in war, or by disease, yet 
none dared to take the decisive step. At last, at the end of 
January, a Chief of highest rank, Na Yangondalnu, the 
King's cousin, lotued. Mr. Calvert went to the King, and 
begged that the act of his relative might not be hindered. 
Thakombau seemed irritated, and said, " Why do you not 
wait patiently for a short time, as I requested you, that I 
may settle my wars and become Christian, when all will 
follow ? But you will not wait, but go about here, and 
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there^ and everywhere^ and talk, talk at a great rate ; and 
now actually one of our own family has become lotu. But 
he will not be followed/' The King opposed the frequency 
of the Missionaries' visits from house to house, yet said : 
" Great is our mutual love ; so your body must be allowed 
to go about, and your tongue to move/' 

At the end of February, the hope of the fulfilment of the 
King's promise was again deferred by war. On the 28th, 
he passed Viwa with a fleet of a hundred and twenty-nine 
canoes, to attack Verata, the head town of an adjoining 
district, between which and Mbau there had been for years 
a fierce struggle. While this expedition was setting up 
fences, hoping to starve the Veratans into submission, heavy 
rains fell, which compelled their return in a few days. On 
the Sunday the Christians at Viwa were disturbed, during 
worship, by the passing of the fleet with shouts and beating 
of the death-drum over one man who had been killed. The 
next day Mr. Calvert went to Mbau, and saw the cannibal 
oven just covered in. Hard by sat an old Chief making a 
basket, as was supposed, for the cooked flesh. He was 
either sulky or ashamed, and would not hold his head up, 
and all the people looked flat and miserable after their late 
drenching. Very soon a Verata Chief came by night to 
Viwa, and besought Elijah Verani to intercede at Mbau for 
his people. On the 8th of March, he and Mr. Calvert 
went across for this purpose, and begged Thakombau to 
spare the lives of the Veratans. He said to the Missionary : 
" I know you are here to make our land right ; but do not 
interfere in this case : let me destroy this troublesome 
people, and we shall have rest." To Elijah he said : " You 
are no help to me now. Be no hindrance. Had you joined 
me in fighting, and desired peace, I should have granted 
your request. The reward of your not helping is the refusal 
of your request." The plea, however, was still urged, and, 
at last, the Chief consented to spare the lives of the Verata 
people, on condition that they would all remove to Viwa, 
and let their town be burnt. This was agreed to, and the 
day of removal fixed. Elijah borrowed three large canoes 
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of the Chief, and several small vessels of foreigners ; but 
when the time came, the people refused to leave. On the 
26th of April, the Mbau army burnt Verata, and killed 
about nine persons, the rest escaping to the neighbouring 
town of Naloto. The King was elated by this achieve- 
ment, which his predecessors had sought in vain to accom- 
plish ; and the army were so flushed with their success, that, 
contrary to usual custom, they would not return home to 
celebrate their triumph, but invested Naloto, a town of 
much stronger position than Verata. A man of the place, 
in search of food, was killed, and the King ordered his people 
to bury the body, as he had done in several cases before. 
On the 30th, some of the besieged party came boldly 
beyond their fence, and fired on Mbaaans, who, in return, 
shot one of them. A rush was made on both sides to get 
the body. Ngavindi ran forward to cheer his men, but 
ventured too near, and in retreating was shot in the back, 
gave a sudden leap, and fell. He was carried to his canoe, 
and there died. The loss of such a man so dispirited the 
King's army that he saw it was in vain to continue the 
conflict. The other party came out exulting ; but night 
was at hand, and the huts and fences of the besiegers were 
forsaken in the night, and the other party found the ovens 
full of food, and abundance of uncooked stores ready to 
their hand. The fleet passed Viwa, this time, in sullen 
silence. Early in the morning Mr. Calvert and Elijah went 
to Mbau, to try to prevent the strangling of women on 
account of Ngaviudi's death, but were too late. Three had 
just been murdered. Thakombau had proposed to strangle 
his sister, the chief wife of the deceased ; but, as she was 
pregnant, the Lasakau people begged that she might be 
spared, that her child might become their Chief. Ngavindi's 
mother offered herself as a substitute, and was strangled. 
The dead Chief lay in state, with a dead wife by his side, on 
a raised platform : the corpse of his mother on a bier at his 
feet, and a murdered servant on a mat in the midst of the 
house. A large grave was dug in the foundation of a 
house near by, in which the servant was laid first, and 
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upon her the other three corpses^ wrapped and wound up 
together. 

Though too late to save life, Mr. Calvert went to the 
King, whom he found quietly asleep, just after having 
strangled Ngavindi's mother. When he awoke, the Mis- 
sionary reproved him faithfully for the deed ; but he said 
it was the custom, and must be observed while they 
remained heathen. Still he was evidently made uneasy 
by the interview, and asked anxiously, what had become of 
Ngavindi's soul. He was told, "The wicked* shall be turned 
into hell,'' and, for some time, seemed thoughtful. He 
then asked for the whales' teeth which had been brought to 
purchase the lives of the women. These were refused. 
After Mr. Calvert had gone, the King said to the i)eople 
around, " Ay ! how the Missionaries labour to save life ! 
They take any trouble and go anywhere for our salvation ! 
And we are always trying to kill one another ! What a 
pity that he was too late ! Had he been in time, I would 
have spared Ngavindi's mother.*' 

After this, the priests and Chiefs at Mbau, being lifted 
up by their frequent victories, became more impatient of 
the growing power of religion among the people, and the 
services at Sembi and another place on the coast were 
forbidden. Still the work went on, and the discourage- 
ment at Mbau seemed to give new vigour to the Mission 
at Viwa. Every morning at six o'clock an advanced class 
was met for instruction in theology ; the children's school 
assembled at nine, and the adults in the afternoon. 

In November, the Mission stafif was most . efficiently 
strengthened by the arrival of the Rev. Joseph Water- 
house, son of the late devoted General Superintendent. 
His mind and heart were set on Fiji, and he refused to 
labour at home, resolving to devote himself to this Mission. 
After his arrival, he wrote thus to tlie General Secretaries : 
" It is with no ordinary feelings that I sit down to address 
you. I feel that I am on hallowed ground, — hallowed by 
the dust of the sainted Hunt, by the toils of the laborious 
Cross, by the earnest death-bed prayers of my venerated 
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father, and by the precious blood of Jesus, now sprinkled 
on the hearts of many whose feet were once swift to shed 
blood, and whose deeds of darkness are too shameful to be 

narrated No one can tell how much your toil-worn 

servants, such as are to be found amongst my respected 
seniors in Fiji, placed as they are in the front of the great 

battle-field, need sympathy and sustaining aid We can, 

if Providence permits, live, or rather exist, without the 
bread to which we have been accustomed from our youth, 
— to us indeed, in this land, the bread of life ; but we can- 
not leave Fiji to perish. We can die for want of proper 
nourishment, and leave our bodies to be dishonoured by a 
stonehearted nation ; but we cannot, we dare not, we will 
not, by the grace of God, leave poor, cannibal, priest- 
ridden, and bloody Fiji to perish/' 

Never did a more ready labourer enter upon his work 
than Mr. Waterhouse at Fiji, being willing to go anywhere 
and do anything, so that he might be useful. 

While Mr. and Mrs. Calvert hailed with delight the coming 
of so valuable a helper, their hearts were made very sad ; 
for the " Wesley,'^ in which Mr. Waterhouse came, also 
brought intelligence that their first-born child, Mary, 
whom they had sent to England, had arrived there safely 
and died. Let it only be said here, that the child had 
learned to walk with God, and that the confidence of the 
Gospel shed light into the darkness of those smitten ones : 
for the rest, such a sorrow is too sacred to be exposed here."^ 

About twenty miles from Yiwa, and within the Viwa 
Circuit, is a very important island called Ovalau. Its 
central position, with a good harbour and anchorage, has 
made it the chief resort of such ships as visit the group. 
The principal entrance is on the east, opposite Levuka, the 
chief town, and the residence of those foreigners who have, 
from time to time, stayed in Fiji. These men lived with 
native women, built boats, made chests, planted food, and 
traded with the natives for biche-de-mar, turtle shell, cocoa* 

* Fhioerfrom Fee^ee, Mason. 
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nut oil, and arrow-root, which they sold for articles of 
barter to vessels principally from America. Several of them 
chartered their small schooners, and hired themselves to 
these trading vessels. In May, 1839, Messrs. Cargill and 
Calvert anchored off Levuka, having been driven there in 
one of these boats, which they chartered to visit Ono and 
Rewa. While wind-bound for a fortnight, they were kindly 
received by the whites, and preached to them on the Sabbath. 
Ill 1840, a piece of ground was purchased of the King of 
Levuka, and given to the Wesleyan Missionary Society, by 
Mr. R. Russell Waldren, Purser of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition. The number of resident foreigners 
having increased, to whom forty women belonged, with 
many half-caste children, they applied for Native Teachers 
to reside among them. Mr. Cross took two Teachers in 
September, 1841, who were kindly received, and to whom 
the whites gave up a house for their residence, and another 
to be used for school and preaching. Mr. Crosses health 
did not allow him to visit this large and populous island, 
as he desired. 

Mr. Hunt, on his arrival at Viwa in 1842, felt it his 
duty to pay special attention to the whites, who were also 
disposed to receive instruction, and alter their manner of 
life. He frequently visited Ovalau, and preached in the 
English language. These foreigners now began to ob- 
serve the Christian Sabbath, and to wear much better 
clothes; and some who had been accustomed to go barefoot, 
procured- shoes. Several of them selected one of their 
women, to whom they were married ; and, in some cases, 
proved faithful to the bond. They were industrious; and, 
at that time, ships had not tempted them by bringing large 
supplies of spirits. There were several partnerships in 
smsdl decked sailing boats, in which they sailed about to 
most parts of Eiji to purchase turtle-shell and other arti- 
cles. These boats were very useful for the procuring of 
pigs and vegetables for their owners, as these articles 
became scarce at Ovalau, where so many made them their 
chief diet. Hence it became necessary for the settlers to 
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have some share in a boat, and thus they formed partner- 
ships. The leading firm was that of Messrs. D^vid Whippy, 
(an American,) William Simpson, (English ship-builder.) 
and William Cusick (Irish blacksmith). William Miller, 
an English ship-builder, afterwards joined. This firm owned 
the largest schooner — about twenty tons — which they built 
themselves. James Watkin, an old resident, was connected 
with this firm, and exercised considerable influence among 
the whites, as the settlement rose. He became severelv 
afflicted, and resided for a length of time with Mr. Hunt, 
at Viwa, where he obtained religion, and became a very 
happy man. In the midst of the most severe sufferings, 
which kept him awake most of the night, he was patient, 
and exulted in the Saviour's love. Mr. Hunt cheerfully 
paid him all attention, and the whites from Ovalau were 
constant in their kind consideration of his case as long as 
he lived. His native wife was a pattern of diligent care 
for her afflicted husband. This affair brought the Mis- 
sionary and the whites into a closer and more friendly 
intimacy ; and Mr. Hunt's extreme kindness and deep con- 
cern for their welfare and that of their families endeared 
him much to them, and gave him considerable influence. 
They were very ready to allow their wives to meet in Class, 
and to encourage and help the Teachers with the children. 
Mr. Hunt, seeing that the half-caste children would become 
an influential class in Fiji, and that they could not have 
necessary attention from their parents, and could not be 
managed by the native Teachers, took five of the boys to 
Viwa, where he taught them English, and tried to raise 
them by a good education and training. He, while em- 
ployed in his study, had them at desks by his side, and 
paid all the attention he could to them. These lads were 
thereby much better fitted as interpreters on board of 
ships, and they have been active, vigorous, and influential ; 
but none of them having become religious, they have not 
as yet repaid the labour bestowed upon them, or realized 
the hopes of their kind teacher. Some of the half-caste 
girls have been married to white residents; but, generally, 

X 
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this class is intermarrying; and hence will arise a con- 
siderable race of quadroons^ who^ with their parents and 
grandfathers^ are likely to take a prominent part in Fiji. 

In May, 1844, an event occurred which greatly inter- 
fered with the prospects of the white residents on Ovalau. 
A white man at Bewa was known to have taken part with 
the Chiefs with whom he resided in the war with Mbau. 
In voyaging to the windward group, he suffered shipwreck 
at the isle of Thithia, and had to return to Lakemba, where 
he remained at the Mission-house. On the report of his 
wreck reaching Levuka, a party of whites sailed imme- 
diately to Thithia, hoping to be able to purchase anchors 
and other articles from the wreck, that would be useful in 
the building of their vessels. The natives of Thithia, having 
not only taken all, but having also killed one of the crew, 
could not be prevailed upon to go off to the Ovalau boat. 
As nothing could be obtained, the men went on to La- 
kemba, where they knew that the white man from Eewa 
remained. He, tiowing the position in which he stood 
with the Mbau Chief, was most anxious to get to Eewa. 
The whites from Ovalau knew their man, who was as much 
disliked by them as by the natives. They said they sym- 
pathized with him ; but, as their taking him to Bewa would 
he offensive to Thakombau, under whom they resided at 
Ovalau, they feared to give him a passage. But their 
voyage had been unproductive ; and he offered a liberal 
payment if they would convey him and his two native 
women, and put them down in the Eewa dominions. 
They consented to do so. Thakombau, having heard of 
the wreck of this man, — while conveying to Lakemba one 
of his father's wives who had run away, and who was thus 
sent from Eewa to try to induce Lakemba to revolt from 
Mbau, — sent a large canoe after him to take him to Mbau, 
in order to make inquiry into the grounds of his engaging 
in Fijian wars : but the canoe was too late. Thakombau 
was vexed with the whites of Ovalau for conveying the 
man to Eewa^ knowing, as they did, how active a part he 
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had taken in the wars. It appears^ also^ that the young 
Chief of Levuka had got tired of the supremacy of the 
whites in his town^ and was uneasy about the extent of 
territory they had gained by purchase ; and, forgetful of the 
constant gifts he received from them, he sought their 
removal, thinking he should gain some advantages thereby. 
He also feared the Mbau Chief, whose authority stood very 
high at that time. All whites were ordered to depart 
speedily from the town of Levuka. They made offerings, 
asking to be allowed to remain ; but their pleadings and 
property were disregarded. They applied to Mr. Hunt, 
who deeply sympathized with them, and readily interceded 
with all earnestness with Thakombau to allow them to 
remain at Ovalau: but he was inexorable. Had they 
removed to Eewa, it is probable that their influence, joined 
to Bewa, would have told effectually against Mbau ; but 
that could not be foreseen at the time, as Mbau was vic- 
torious, and held extensive and powerful dominion in Fiji. 
New difficulties would also have arisen, had they attempted 
to remove to the dominions of the enemy. They resolved to 
locate in a friendly part of Vanua Levu. The sacrifice to 
them was very great. Years of hard toil were lost, and 
they had to commence the world afresh. Messrs. Whippy 
and Co. were the principal losers, having to leave the frame 
of a large vessel, which they were building to sail to the 
Australian colonies. This firm — joined by some other white 
residents — kindly gave their time to erect a wooden house 
at Viwa for Mr. Hunt, in which he died, and which has 
been very useful ever since. 

Their new residence at Solevu was very inconvenient for 
intercourse with ships visiting Fiji, on which they mainly 
depended. The situation also proved unhealthy. They 
longed to be back to Levuka, with its dehghtful streams, 
shingle beach, and good harbour, easy of access. The young 
Chiefs of Levuka and Mbau had both found out the incon- 
venience of not having the white men's property at hand : 
so that, on application being made to allow them to return, 
^permission was readily granted. In visiting Ovalau in 
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1849, shortly after their return, Mr. Calvert was pleased to 
observe the great improvement manifest since he remained 
with them for a fortnight ten years previously. He had a 
good congregation at the English service. The wives had 
made progress in reading, and some of them were consis- 
tent church-members. Their children were numerous. 
There were also many orphans belonging to white men 
who had died, or left the islands. These children were 
adopted by the white residents, and brought up as their 
own. Tlie foreigners were anxious to have a Missionary or 
Schoolmaster, that their children might be educated, and 
oflFered to contribute towards the expense. Conscious of 
the importance of paying attention to these people, and 
especially to the education of their children, who were 
rising up to act a conspicuous and influential part in Fiji, 
an appeal was made to the Wesleyan Missionary Society in 
England for a Missionary, or trained Schoolmaster who was 
a Local Preacher, to labour among them. In the mean- 
time, in May, 1850, another Native Teacher was supplied 
from Viwa, a man of an excellent spirit, who was fully 
devoted to the work, and who laboured with great zeal, 
acceptance, and success. The piety of the women improved, 
and many of them proved faithful wives. Some of them 
rendered essential service as Teachers in the schools, and 
some of the more established became Class-leaders. The 
Chief of Levuka, however, was vexed with the white men 
for receiving this Teacher, and said that, if they did not 
send him away, he himself would leave Levuka. He soon, 
however, became reconciled to his remaining ; and shortly 
after, with several of his people, abandoned Heathenism, 
opened his house for preaching, and sent to Viwa for a 
Missionary to reside in his town, so that the Teachers 
might be spared for other places under his government. 
This additional encouragement to Mission labourers on 
this large and fine island, with two Missionaries at Viwa, 
led the Missionaries to pay more frequent visits, going 
even to the people of Lavoni, the wild mountaineers of a 
large inland district, who once had burnt the town of 
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Levuka, and were feared by the whites, as well as by all 
the natives on the coast. A mountaineer Chief of high 
rank became nominally Christian, and desired Paul Vea, 
the Tongan Teacher, — who was residing in a village on the 
coast, subject to Lavoni, — to become his teacher. In urging 
Paul to go, he promised to feed him well; and, as an 
inducement, waving his hand round towards the towns 
• belonging to Lavoni, promised him plenty of snakes, say- 
ing, " All those parts are subject to us ; and will bring 
you and me abundance of snakes to eat with our vege- 
tables.^^ Paul intimated that the offer was not likely to 
entice him from the coast, as he did not desire such diet. 
" Ah ! '' said the Chief, " they are excellent food ; superior 
to pork, or fish, or fowls.^' Living so far from the sea, 
the mountaineers seldom obtain fish to eat ; but they enjoy 
snakes as a substitute. 

While the prospect at Ovalau was thus brightening, a 
great darkness fell on another part of the Circuit. On 
Vanua Levu war was fiercely waged round about Nandi 
and Mbua, and Messrs. Williams and Moore, were ex- 
posed to great danger, as the war was avowedly against the 
lotu, and, there was too much reason to fear, was known 
and allowed at Mbau. If it succeeded, it would be but a 
signal to*call into furious action the suppressed passions of 
those, throughout Fiji, who were opposed to Christianity, 
and only awaited a favourable opportunity to attempt its 
destruction. Feeling the importance of the crisis, Mr. 
Calvert, accompanied again by the good Elijah Yerani, 
went to Thakombau, and asked him to save the Missionaries, 
and stop the war. The Chief seemed in a capital humour, 
but said very decisively that he would have nothing to do 
with it. He was reminded of his promise to Captain 
Erskine to protect the Missionaries ; but still he refused, 
saying, " I shall not protect them ; and I rejoice that you 
have now a fight of your own. When I ask you lotn 
people to help me in war, you say, ' No ; it is not lawful 
for Christians to fight ! ^ and here are we breaking our 
backs by steering our canoes, catching dysentery by sleep- 
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ing abroad in the dews and rains^ and being shot in 
great numbers^ whilst the Christians sit quietly at home 
all the time. Now, you have a fight of your own; 
and I am glad of it ! Besides, I hate your Christianity,** 
"I know/' replied the Missionary, "that you hate 
religion. I knew it before leaving England; and have 
long known that, everywhere, ^ the carnal mind is enmity 
against God; for it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be : ' so that I should have been alto- 
gether surprised, had I found you not hating religion.*' 
With a sneer, the King said, " O yes ! of course you 
know everything ! However, at any rate, I shall not stop the 
fight : and I rejoice that you htu people are compelled to 
fight, as well as we; and I hate your Christianity.'' 
" Well," said Mr. Calvert, " seeing you do hate it, what 
are you going to do with it ? Do you intend to stop its 
progress P " " No," was the answer, " I cannot do that. 
I know that it is true, and the work of God, and that we 
shall all become Christian. But, in the mean time, I 
delight in you Christians being compelled to engage in 
war as well as we." 

News soon came that the danger was increased ; where- 
upon Mr. Calvert persuaded some Tongans who were visit- 
ing at Mbau, to take him in their large canoe to Mbua and 
Nandi, that he might try to bring about peace,*or, if ne- 
cessary, remove the Mission families. Between Nandi and 
Mbua they called at a Christian settlement which was 
threatened with an attack ; and the Tongans were left here, 
with a strict injunction not to go near the enemy's posi- 
tion, while Mr. Calvert crossed inland to Mbua, hoping 
to prevail on a heathen Chief there at least to remain 
neutral. Everything on the road told of war. Destroyed 
bananas, felled bread-fruit trees, and the black ruins of burnt 
villages were on every hand. Part of the way the Mission- 
ary had to wade knee-deep through mud, and, passing safely, 
was thankful to get within the Mission-house at Mbua. 
He and Mr. Williams soon found that nothing could be 
done with the King of Mbua, who, though avowedly 
neutral^ was in communication with the enemy, with whom 
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his heathen prejadices led him, at heart, to side; and there 
was cause to fear that, in the event of their success, he 
would openly join them in the eflFort to uproot Christianity. 
Things looked very gloomy, when, the next day, a mes- 
senger came to say that some of the Tongans had gone to 
view the enemy's position, and get food, when an engage- 
ment took place, in which two of them were slain, and one 
of the bodies dragged away by the enemy, several of whom 
were wounded, and four killed and dragged into the town. 
Word was at once sent to the Christians not to allow the 
Heathens among them to eat the bodies, but to return them 
to the enemy and claim the dead Tongan. The exchange 
was made without any fighting, and the body of one of the 
Tongans sent in a schooner to Mbau for burial, accompanied 
by another prayer for Thakombau's interference. The 
King was now ashamed, and, being uneasy at seeing that 
his Tongan visitors were involved, sent a Chief to the seat 
of war, and arranged a nominal peace. 

This occurrence made the Missionaries feel more deeply 
than ever the necessity of increasing the influence of Chris- 
tianity at Mbau, not only for the advantage of the people 
there, but for the benefit of the entire group. On the 
occasion of some Christians visiting Mbau, the King had 
granted the use of one of his houses as a place of worship ; 
and for some time after the strangers had left, service was 
held here regularly, even by native preachers, without 
molestation. But the evident spread of the truth awakened 
renewed jealousy, and one day, while Mr. Waterhouse was 
peaching, the house trembled under a heavy discharge of 
stones, which were thrown by order of the King, who came, 
the next morning, to Viwa, and apologized, saying that he 
thought it was a native who was preaching, and that he 
had never given permission for the services to be continued 
after the people left for whose accommodation they were 
first held. After this, though the annoyances did not 
wholly cease, yet the Sabbath services were allowed to pro- 
ceed, and, notwithstanding his opposition in other par- 
ticulars, Thakombau permitted his favourite little sou to 
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profess Christianity, and he came regularly to the religious 
services with his attendants, clothed in lotu dress. For 
a time, too, there was preaching in the house of one 
of the Chiefs of the Fishermen ; but his superior Chief, 
though friendly to the Missionaries, became alarmed at 
the interest excited among his people, and put a stop to 
'the service. 

Again the offer was made for one of the two Viwa Mis- 
sionaries to reside at Mbau ; and this time the application 
for a site for the Mission-house was granted on the main- 
land opposite, which was, in many respects, the best 
position, as the island itself is small, crowded, and badly 
supplied with water. Both Thakombau and his aged 
father promised to erect a dwelling-house and other neces- 
sary buildings, and it seemed that at last the long wished- 
for position was gained. But before the work was com- 
menced, the time came for an attack upon Nakelo, the 
stronghold of the Rewa party. The King had made sure 
of the help of traitors inside the town, and all was excite- 
ment in preparing for the expedition. These times of 
preparation for war were always marked by more than 
ordinary attention to heathen observances; and, that he 
might have the opportunity of exposing the vanity of the 
people's hope, and of moving Thakombau to be merciful in 
case of victory, Mr. Calvert resolved to go and reside at 
Mbau during the three days previous to the setting out of 
the army. Thakombau made the Missionary welcome to 
his house, gave him a comfortable sleeping-place, treated 
him with all respect, and supplied him with abundance of 
good food during his stay. The King spoke derisively of 
the -dreams of the priest, and asked Mr. Calvert to lecture 
one of the fraternity who sat in the house, not allowing 
the Missionary to sit on the floor in the attitude of sub- 
mission. This gave a good opportunity for setting forth 
the truth, and all present paid great attention. 

Thakombau urged the Missionary to witness the cere- 
monies at the temple, offering, as an inducement, the 
assurance that the Priest would have a paroxysm of holy 
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shaking. The King opposed the wish of the orthodox old 
Heathens to have the usual large supplies of food prepared. 
Early in the morning, several priests assembled in the area 
at the foot of Na Vata-ni-Tawake, the chief temple, seating 
themselves in order on the flags. The King and Mr. 
Calvert went together. Thakombau went first to his small 
family temple, where a kind-looking old man was waiting. 
A principal messenger of the Chief, seated before the 
priest, oflered a root of f/aqona, and called 'upon the god 
for protection and success. The priest was surprised to 
see the Missionary, and had some difiBculty in commencing 
his address. With a little excitement, he promised pro- 
tection, but would not undertake to destroy. The Chief 
then said : " Yes, you have always protected us ; that we 
expect. But now we require the destruction of our ene- 
mies. We have renewed your fences, and made special 
offerings to you ; and we now look to you for extra proof 
of your concern for us, by revenging our insults.^' The 
mild old man would not, however, give promises of greater 
success ; but requested that any offerings for peace might 
be accepted. They then proceeded to the gathering at the 
principal temple. When Mr. Calvert reached the foot of 
the steps, the high priest came down, having many folds 
of native cloth wrapped round him, and accosted him very 
pompously, saying, '^Why have you come? Do you 
think I shall refrain from making promises because you 
are here?^' The Missionary gave the priest^s hand a 
shake and spoke in friendly tones to him, whereupon he 
returned and seated himself in the centre of the- row of 
priests. Mr. Calvert sat in an elevated position, where every 
eye was upon him, as all knew for what purpose he had 
come; and many suspected that the King shared the 
Missionary's feelings about the whole affair. 

Presently an old Chief, the principal cannibal, advanced, 
bearing on his shoulder a root of green yaqona. He 
appealed to the gods, to help them to destroy their enemies 
and avenge the grievances which he described. In a few . 
minutes the high priest was seized with trembling, which 
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increased in violence, until he seemed convulsed, and in 
danger of suffocation. Then the god, through the lips of 
the priest, proclaimed his advent, and every head-dress was 
doffed, and all ornaments stripped from the persons of the 
spectators. Thakombau, not wishing to join in this 
demonstration, as he would have been obliged to do had 
he been visible, had quietly slipped into a small temple at 
the foot of the steps. This annoyed the priest, or rather 
the god, who forthwith cried out, " Where is Thakombau ? 
I don't see him ! Why does he not make his appearance ? 
And why has he brought this foreigner? His unbelief 
leads him to act in this way. But I have conquered many 
places, and I shall still be victorious, being the god of 
war/' 

The ceremony closed without anything more remarkable, 
and the expedition started, certain of success ; but, in spite 
of preconcerted treachery, they had to retreat hastily, with 
a priest and several others wounded. The special offerings 
had failed, jtod the old system proved false again, whereby 
its hold on the people was loosened, and fresh vantage- 
ground given to the teachers of the truth. There were 
many signs of this lessening power of the old religion. 
During the absence of the army on the late expedition, 
food was frequently eaten without the customary offering 
to the gods ; and when he returned, Thakombau decWed 
his intention of taking the priest to task for his false pre- 
diction. It was strange that this man, who opposed the 
establishment of Christianity, should reprove openly those 
who spoke against it ; yet such was repeatedly the case. 
Once, when speaking to the Missionaries about the giving ' 
up of their Station at Somosomo, he said, " Had you con- 
tinued to labour at Somosomo till now, which you ought 
to have done, as self-daiying and persevering Missionaries, 
the people would have been softened down, and brought to 
like Christianity.'' 

During Mr. Calvert's three days' stay at Mbau, he was 
thrown much into the company of Mara, the reputed brother 
of the King. This man exercised a powerful influence in 
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favour of Mbau, in some parts of Fiji. He professed to 
be a Christian ; but the profession was unsupported by his 
conduct, any further than his abandonment of heathen 
customs. While conversing one evening with him in the 
King's house, in the presence of a large company, Mr. Cal- 
vert said that it would take a large book to enter all the lies 
told by the priests during the war which was still unsettled. 
Mara shrewdly caught the remark, and forthwith published 
it to the company with his own emendations. " Mr. Calvert 
says it would take eight large books to enter all the lies 
the priests have told during the war.'' In answer to the 
close inquiries of the Missionary, Mara said, " My religion 
threatens to go quite out, and then it revives again, and is 
not likely to be extinguished : it is not like the religion of 
some, blazing up, or rushing on with great violence and 
fuss, and then altogether ceasing \ but it goes on gently 
and steadily." This was said with a knowing sort of seri- 
ousness that was irresistibly droll. One evening Mr. Calvert 
proposed to fetch his magic-lantern, for the amusement of 
the people, and accepted Mara's offer to take him to Viwa 
in a canoe, as he thought that, on thfe way, he might get a 
chance of more closely talking to this remarkable man. 
The Missionary was no stranger to Mara, but had long 
proved his earnest concern for his salvation, and could 
now say what he liked to him. On this occasion, he 
complained, *' Mara, I pity myself in not being made useful 
to you. There are very few persons in England who have 
such opportunities as you. People generally are not so 
faithfully dealt with as you have been, and laboured for 
year after year ; and yet you remain in your sins, and I am 
afraid will be tormented body and soul in hell for ever." 
Mara put on a look of astonishment. " Ah, Mr. Calvert, 
you speak too strongly ! Why, I am persecuted for my 
Christianity !" This was, to some extent, true. He dis- 
countenanced the heathen ceremonies, and bade his people 
pray when they were in danger at sea. Even this light was 
troublesome to the dark souls at Mbau ; and Mara made 
no friends by his religion. Still he was far from living 
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well, and Mr. Calvert went on : " The fact is, Mara, you 
are not saved from your sins ; and if you live and die as 

iron are, you will be. lost for ever." Putting on the injured 
ook again, he rejoined : "Well, you should not speak thus 
to me. I confess I often feel discouraged myself: my 
Christianity is not much — not more than that : " and he 
held his finger in his hand so as to show only the tip. " It 
sinks down and down,'' — ^looking hard at his finger-tip, as 
it almost disappeared, — " and sometimes I think it is going 
away altogether : but I say to myself,'' — looking still 
harder at his finger, — " ' No, there it is ! the little morsel 
is still left ! ' And then war rises, or aifliction comes, and 
it is increased, and, little as it is, U keeps me from killing 
people. When I get angry, and feel prompted to kill, 
then I am afraid of the future and am restrained." It was 
often a cause of wonder to the Missionaries that this man 
should espouse the cause of religion in any way ; for he had 
been notoriously wicked, and still remained in sin. Yet, 
it was quite true, that his " little morsel" of religion had 
kept him from killing hundreds ; for, in his past life, no 
one's club struck nrore quickly or with less provocation 
than Mara's. Once when a canoe-party vexed him, he ran 
them down at sea with his larger canoe and killed seven. 
For such a man to be restrained at all, was a cause of 
thankfulness; but he was far from right, and gave the 
Missionaries great anxiety and trouble. 

Their recent reverses had but led the people at Mbau to 
the more eager pursuit of war, and to this everything had 
to yield. While heathen temples were being rebuilt with 
new zeal, in the hope of propitiating the gods who had 
deceived them, they had but little time or inclination to 
erect a Mission^house ; so the hope of an establishment 
here was again deferred. 

In July, Fiji was visited by the United States sloop of 
war, the " St. Mary's," commanded by Captain G. A. Ma- 
gruder. When he addressed the people — as he did every- 
where, in the King's house, temple, on board his ship — on 
thg truth and excellence of religion, they wondered at his 
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earnestness. The Queen of Eewa exclaimed, " ! is he a 
Christian ? " " 0, yes I " he replied ; " tell her, religion is 
too good a thing for rae to neglect it/' 

The Captain made Thakombau wince, as he urged him 
not to carry out the strangling custom at his father's 
death. He appealed to the Chief's conscience with search- 
ing fidelity, and asked him to think of his going to the 
final judgment with the blood of those women to account 
for to God. Thakombau felt keenly, and rephed that he 
should not forget the warning ; but that so great a man as 
Tanoa must not die unattended; — it would be a disgrace 
throughout Fiji. 

Captain Magruder met the half-caste children at Ovalau, 
and addressed them. They kindly gave presents of Fijian 
curiosities to the Captain, who presented them with various 
useful articles. He also met the w^hites, and strongly urged 
them to desist from drinking, and to try to maintain the 
good report which had been circulated of them. He be- 
sought them to seek religion, and to be helpful to the 
Missionaries. The impression made by this visit in favour 
of Christianity was deep and lasting. The ship was remark- 
ably clean, and everything in admirable order. His officers, 
too, were religious, and a Sunday school was conducted on 
board. On Sundays Captain Magruder read prayers and 
a sermon with the officers and men. While Mr. Calvert 
was on board, the large Bible was presented to him, with a 
request that he would read and pray before retiring to rest. 
On the Sabbath, he was invited to preach on board, to a 
large, well-dressed, and weU-behaved congregation. The 
New Testament and other books were read on deck. 
Before the Act for the suppression of flogging had passed 
Congress, the men on board the " St. Mary's '' had been 
managed without the infliction of that cruel punisLment. 
Only forty of the men on board continued to take their 
allowance of grog, which was only half the quantity for- 
merly served out. It was most gratifying to meet with 
this intelligent and thoroughly Christian gentleman, main- 
taining good principles on board a ship of war, beseeching 



iatelligeace and force. But tUe effects of the visits of the 
two ships on the minds of the, reflectiDg Chiefs and people 
were widely different, and the striking contrast will long 
be remembered. 

In September, a Bomau Catholic Bishop arrived in Fiji 
with Priests. He was anxious to laud one at Mbau or 
Viwa. The people feared and bated Popery, and would 
not receive the Priests. At Viwa the Bishop intrigued 
with the American Consul to land a Priest, against the 
express request of the Chiefs; but the design got wind, 
ana waa frustrated. This caused the issue of the usnal 
threat of a ship of war. His Lordship had managed better 
at Ovalau, by lauding at a blacksmith's shop a carpenter, 
or brother, or student, with goods belonging to the Priest 
whom he hoped to smuggle ashore at Viwa or Mbau. The 
goods had been received at Ovalau with the understanding 
that they and the man should be removed in a few days. 
But the Bishop was not going to remove his foot after once 
getting it in ; so, having failed elsewhere, he managed to 
settle the Priest with a white man who owned some land at 
a village adjoining Levuka. 

The schoolmaster for Levuka, for whom application had 
been made to Bngland, had not yet arrived, and the Native 
Teachers were hardly able" to meet the new Kystem of 
Popery. As it was impossible to get a Station at Mbau for 
the present, Mr. Waterhouse removed to Ovdau towards 
the end of 1851, and began his arduous labours among 
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the whites, with their numerous connexions, and the natives 
of the island. In the following May, Mr. Binner, a trained 
Schoolmaster and Local Preacher, arrived with bis wife. 
He found a good school of about eighty half-caste children, 
which had been organized by Mr. Waterhouse. Mr. Binner 
at once entered upon his duties, and has laboured with 
great diligence and acceptance in the school, the number 
having been doubled since his arrival. The children, both 
male and female, have made cDCouraging progress; but 
the boys have been too soon removed from the school, in 
order to help their parents or guardians in work at home, 
or, more generally, in sailing about Fiji in small schooners 
for trading. This is cause of deep regret, as the boys are 
capable of becoming educated. However, Mr. Binner's 
services are still afforded; and, though not strong, he 
labours assiduously with pleasing success. A promise had 
been given that Mr. Binner^s expenses should be met on 
the spot ; but they fell almost entirely on the Missionary 
Society; for the white men, though working hard, were 
poor, and most of them subject to the temptation of spend- 
ing in drink what should have gone to educate their 
children, Mr. Binner has preached regularly in English 
to the whites, and occasionally to the natives ; and labours 
in every way to do good to all within his reach. Since the 
Missionary left OvaJau in 1853, this important position 
and Station, where 9hips of war and trading vessels are 
frequently at anchor, has been under the charge of 
Mr. Binner, who is the only foreign Protestant Missionary- 
Agent on the island. 

In May, 1852, Mr. Watsford returned to Piji, after 
having been compelled to leave on account of Mrs. Watsford^s 
health. He now began his work again, with all his charac- 
teristic vigour, at Yiwa, whete he established an infant 
school, which was attended by more than eighty children, 
and excited great astonishment among the Mbau people. 
Thakombau was delighted to see what Fijian childreii could 
learn, and how well they understood many things which 
Mr. Watsford had taught them. 
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Mr. Watsford's stay was short, as his beloved wife sank 
again so rapidly as to make his departure necessary. But 
while he was at Viwa, his ministry was very successful in 
quickening the Christians and alarming the Heathen, who 
were roused to thoughtfulness by his earnest and starting 
appeals. He also paid close attention to the revision of the 
New Testament, a large edition of which was printed while 
he remained. 

During this time, too, there happened the long looked 
for and much dreaded event, the death of the old Mbau 
King, Tanoa. Fijian custom demanded that many of the 
wives of so powerful a King should be strangled, to honour 
him, and accompany him to another world. Sometimes the 
Missionaries almost hoped that their eflForts, so powerfully 
backed by the warnings of several Captains of English and 
American ships of war, would prevail with Thakombau, 
and lead to the omission of this tragical observance. If, 
on so signal an occasion,— the most remarkable, perhaps, 
that could have occurred, — the established custom were 
broken through, the good eflPect would be felt throughout 
Fiji ; but, if after all eflforts it were persisted in, no wonder 
the Missionaries feared the bitter effects of such a notorious 
failure, tending, as it must, to draw more closely those 
bonds of evil which they had worked so long and so hard 
to loosen. The importance of the crisis urged them to 
greater exertion and mofe earnest prayer. They promised, 
as a redemption for the women, ten whales' teeth, weighing 
upwards of twenty pounds ; and Mr. Calvert, in Fijian 
style, offered to have a finger cut off, if their lives might be 
spared. As the old King rapidly weakened, the Mission- 
aries became more importunate in their pleadings with his 
son, and more frequently warned him of the enormity of 
the crime he purposed; while they showed him, as he 
acknowledged that they were right, that he had now the 
very best possible opportunity of overthrowing, by one act 
of his great power, and in the face of all Fiji, one of the 
most horrible institutions that cursed his people. While 
Thakombau fully acknowledged the truth and justice of 
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what they said, they could draw no promise from him. He 
was conscious, in his ambition and pride, that he stood on 
an elevation of power higher than any Chief had reached 
before ; and that consciousness made him cling more jealously 
to every point of native honour and dignity, however his 
own convictions might lead in an opposite direction. On 
one occasion he reproved a Chief who found fault with the 
interference of the Missionaries, saying they were right in 
what they did, and even telling them to persevere in their 
efiForts. The intended victims were already known, and 
Thakombau desired the Missionaries to visit them. They 
did so, and found them apparently resolved to die. 

On the 6th of December, Mr. Calvert was called away to 
Ovalau, by intelligence of sickness in th« Mission family 
there. The next day Mr. Watsford went to Mbau alone, 
and found all the women at the King's house, weeping. 
The selected victims were pointed out, with their friends 
weeping over them ; and he warned them faithfully of the 
punishment that awaited the wicked in another world ; to 
which one of them boldly answered, " Who fears hell-lSre ? 
We shall jump in there the day the King dies.'' Passing 
into the principal house, he was still more shocked to see 
Thakombau's wife and some more women preparing the 
dresses for the others to wear on the day of their death, 
whereby he knew that some- were to be sacrificed. Mr. 
Watsford went at once to the young King, and found him 
among his assembled Chiefs, where, once more, the solemn 
warnings were faithfuUy spoken ; but in vain. The Mis- 
sionary then returned to Viwa, but soon crossed over again 
to Mbau, where he remained till midnight, trying to save 
the women. Before leaving, he backed his Ijist appeal by 
offering the new whale-boat, belonging to the Mission, 
twenty muskets, and all Ijis own personal property ; but still 
in vain. Early the next morning, he went back to Mbau, 
and found that Tanoa was dead. Hastening on to the 
house where he lay, Mr. Watsford saw six biers standing 
at the door, from which he knew that five victims, at least, 
were to accompany their dead lord to the grave. 
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Within the house the work of death was beguile One 
woman was abready strangled, and the second was kneeling 
with covered head, while several men on either side were 
just pulling the cord which wound round her neck, when 
the Missionary stood on the threshold, heart-sick and faint 
at the ghastly sight. Soon i^e woman fell dead. Mr. Wats- 
ford knew her. She had professed Christianity, and shrunk 
from death, asking to go to prayer. But when the fatal 
moment came, she rose when called, and, passing the old 
King's corpse, spat on it, saying, '' Ah, you old wretch ! 
I shall be in hell with you directly ! " The third was now 
called for, when Thakombau caught siffht of the Missionary, 
and, trembling with fear, looked at him in agony, and 
cried out, " What about it, Mr. Watsford ? " Mr. Watsford, 
with great difficulty, answered, ^' Befrain, Sir ! That is 
plenty. Two are dead. Befrain ; — I love them I '' The 
Chief replied, " We also love them. They are not many, — 
only five. But for you Missionaries, many more would 
have been strangled.^' Just then the third victim ap- 
proached, who had ofiered to die instead of her sister, who 
had a son living. She had sat impatiently ; and, on hearing 
her name, started up instantly. She was a fine woman, of 
high rank, and wore a new liku. Looking proudly round 
on the people seated in the apartment, she pranced up to 
the place of death, offering her hand to Mr. Watsford, who 
shrunk back in disgust. When about to kneel, she saw 
that they were going to use a shabby cord, and haughtily 
refused to be strangled, except with a new cord. All this 
time the assembly gazed at her with delight, gently clapping 
their hands, and expressing, in subdued exclamations, their 
admiration of her beauty and pride. She then bid her 
relatives farewell, and knelt down, with her arms round 
one of her friends. The cord waa adjusted, and the large 
covering thrown over her; and while the men strained the 
cord, a lady of rank pressed down the head of the poor 
wretch, who died without a sound or struggle. Two more 
followed. Throughout the terrible scene there was no 
noise or excitement ; but a cheerful composure seemed to 
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possess every one there, except Thakombau^ who was much 
excited, and evidently making a great effort to act his 
murderous part before the face of God's messenger. He 
ordered that one of the victims should live ; but she refused ; 
and her own son helped the King and the rest to strangle 
her. Mr. Watsford, by a painful effort, stayed to the last, 
protesting against the heartless butchery, which he and his 
brethren had so long striven to prevent. 

So died Tanoa, Yunivalu and Chief of Mbau, and such 
were the obsequies of the man who that day had ended an 
unusually long life, throughout which he had been an 
unchanged cannibal ; and he perished in his sins. 

Thakombau now succeeded to the title of Vu-ni-valu, 
although he had been actually supreme for years. For some 
time he had been styled Tui Viti, King of Fiji, a distinc- 
tion which, though really unfounded, he and his people 
worked to advantage. The King's ambition was insatiable. 
Hearing that Kamehameha, the King of the Sandwich 
Islands, and King George of Tonga, each possessed a ship 
of his own, Ths^ombau set his heart upon being simi- 
larly distinguished. Wishing for a vessel larger than the 
schooners built by the whites in Fiji, he, after several unsuc- 
cessful attempts with others, requested Captain Wallis of 
Salem, an old trader to Fiji, to procure him a good vessel 
from America, for which he agreed to pay one thousand 
piculs of biche-de-mar. The King became very impatient 
for the appearance of the vessel. The object of his desire 
becoming known in New South Wales, several persons 
there, hoping for a good speculation, offered to supply him. 
After waiting some time, he asked Mr. Calvert to write to 
Sydney for him, to order a ketch which had been offered 
to him. He was reminded of his American engagement, 
but said that the promised time for its fulfilment had passed, 
and further, that he was well able to purchase both the 
vessels. Mr. Calvert questioned his ability to raise so large 
a payment : upon which the King appealed to Elijah of 
Viwa, who said he thought enough might be procured. The 
Missionary warned them that the people were getting less 

y 2 
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willing than ever to submit to these heavy and despotic 
imposts, from which they themselvea gained no advantage. 
He also talked to Elijah in private, and asked him to dis- 
suade Thakombau from his purpose ; but both were con- 
fident of success, and the bargain for the ketch was struck 
for five hundred piculs of biche-de-mar. In August, 1851, 
she was sent down by WiUiam Owen, Esq., of Adelaide, 
who, soon after, followed in a large brigantine, intending to 
carry the biche-de>mar to China and take a cargo of tea and 
sugar back to Australia. Thakombau and Elijah set to 
work diligently to levy the necessary contributions, and 
canoes and other property were presented to independent 
tribes to obtain their assistance. But before any progress 
was made, a fine new vessel of seventy-six tons, named the 
"Thakombau," arrived from America, according to the 
previous engagement, and Captain Waliis followed in a large 
barque, in September. Mr. Owen, after a vexatious and 
expeusive delay of several weeks, could not get one third of 
the promised payment; and the King, now that he had 
another and larger vessel, gave up the ketch, and asked 
for the value of the biche-de-mar already supplied, in ammu- 
nition. But he had to submit to Mr. Owen^s just claim on 
account of great expense caused by the breach of contract, 
and was told, to his chagrin, that he ought to pay even 
more than this to remunerate Mr. Owen for his heavy loss. 
This failure lowered the King's influence, and Eewa began 
to gain ground, while new enemies ventured to rise else- 
where. As yet, however, his position was safe, as bis stores 
of war material were considerable, and his foes chiefly at a 
distance, and not likely to act on the offensive. 

Applying himself to the awkward task of paying for the 
American vessel, Thakombau had bags made to hold tlie 
biche-de-mar, and sent them up and down among the different 
islands, which he himself visited in the new vessel, greatly 
enjoying this novel and dignified mode of travelling. The 
Captain in command became impatient, and wished to be 
released from such profitless employment. Tui Viti, how- 
ever, had not got full gratification, and wished to be taken 
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to other parts. Anxious to commence trading, Captain 
Goodridge informed him that he could not spend his time 
in sailing about. In reply, the Chief said, '^ I wish first to 
be taken about to see my friends ; and if you object, you 
can go and make the best you can of your vessel. I am 
not very anxious to possess her. For what purpose do I 
require her ? It is merely a fancy of mine, to desire to 
have a vessel, because no other Fijian has one. Our great 
desire, as Fijians, is to have plenty of food and rest. We 
wish to work a little ; go to bathe ; come home and eat ; 
lie down to sleep ; and then go for a stroll. This I can do, 
as I am now : but, when I become owner of the vessel you 
have brought, I shall be full of anxious concern as to how 
I am to get her worked, and how and where I am to get 
ropes, and paint, and sails. As I am, I am comfortable : 
then I shall always be uneasy. So, if you are disposed to 
accommodate me before I get the purchase, you can do so, 
and I will try to fulfil ray engagement ; if not, you can go 
and do the best you can for yourself.^^ It was reported 
about that time that King George of the Friendly Islands 
had lost his vessel in a storm. When the report of the 
wreck reached him, it is said that he was more than 
satisfied to lose her, saying, " Thank God for that. I shall 
now sleep soundly. Since I have had the vessel, I have 
been continually uneasy about its management, rigging, and 
expenses ; now I shall be at rest.'' 

After sending a party with Captain Wallis, and both 
vessels, to New Caledonia, where the biche-de-mar abounds, 
only half the promised quantity could be procured. Cap- 
tain Wallis left the vessel at Fiji ; but both Thakombau 
and Elijah had lost influence by the failure. This took 
place previous to the death of Tanoa. 

In 1853, a fresh and terrible proof was given that the 
power of Satan in Fiji was still strong. The good influenc6 
of the Gospel had spread far and reached deep; but it 
seemed that, on this very account, the opposition of the old 
evil became fiercer and more desperate. In the July fol- 
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lowing his father's death, Thakombau was formally invested 
with the supreme dignity of Vunivalu. The celebration of 
this event was made the more imposing by the arrival in 
Mr. Owen's vessel of Tui Thakau, King of Somosomo, 
accompanied by a large retinue, and bringing immense 
store of native property to present to Thakombau. Very 
early on the morning of the appointed day, July 26th, a 
messenger informed Mr. Calvert that eighteen persons of the 
Ndau-ni-Nakelo tribe had just been taken to Mbau, some 
dead and some still alive. Mr. Calvert at once crossed 
over, and reached the place before sunrise, when he learned 
that one of the victims had escaped during the night, that 
twelve were dead, and five yet living. On reaching the 
temples at Lasakau and Soso — ^the Fishermen's quarters — a 
fearful sight presented itself to the Missionary. The man- 
gled bodies of the dead were exposed there, and the sur- 
vivors, bound and badly wounded, looked at the white man 
with intense anxiety. Mr. Calvert at once went to the 
King, who was just about to be formally placed in his high 
office, and who now received the Missionary with perfect 
composure, listening, while he was reminded of his late 
father's sparing the women at the request of the Mis- 
sionaries' wives, and of his own promise to Lieut. Pollard, 
that, on a former visit of the Somosomans, no bodies should 
be cooked. The King firmly refused to hinder the horrible 
feast for which preparations were already made, and the 
ovens heated. lie said he should be quite willing to accom- 
pany Mr. Calvert on board the next ship of war that came, 
and explain his conduct ; but was told that, as he persisted 
in such disgusting practices, he would not be permitted to 
stand on the deck of an English vessel. He said, " Go to 
the Chief of the Fishermen, and ask him to spare the living ; 
and to the King of Somosomo, and ask him not to eat the 
dead." The Missionary, knowing that this would be use- 
less, refused. The King then boldly said, " I alone can 
save the living, and have the dead buried. What T choose 
1 do, and none can interfere." A report then came that all 
were killed; whereupon Mr. Calvert left, declaring himself 
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clear of that guilt which would rest upon Thakombau alone. 
He hastened to Lasakaa, and found the report to be false^ 
and that five still lived. He then followed the Chief of 
the Fishermen into the temple, much to the confusion of 
that dignitary and his people, who had brought the victims 
to Mbau. The Chief said that he had spared the man who 
was shared to him, as an offering to the Missionary, and that 
the whole outrage had been committed by the Vunivalu^s 
order. The fact was that the man shared to the Chief, and 
presented at his temple> was the one who had managed 
to escape during the night. The Missionary then visited 
the poor fellows who were condemned to share the fate 
of their murdered comrades. Two of them were awfully 
wounded, and insensible : the other three, though much 
hurt, were colQscious, and to them, as they tremblingly 
awaited their death, were spoken words of life and hope 
by the minister of Christ. 

Mf . Calvert then went to see the Soso Chief and two of 
his people who had been wounded in the kidnapping 
expedition the day before ; and then visited the Somosomo 
King, who said he did not want to have the bodies eaten ; 
but if Thakombau presented them for that purpose, he dared 
not refuse. As the Missionary approached the great temple 
— Vata-ni'Tawaki — a dead stillness rested upon Mbau, 
which was suddenly broken by a loud shout, proclaiming 
that Thakombau had just drunk the yaqona of the Vuni- 
valn, daring the preparation of which none were allowed to 
move about. Another shout from the Lasakau quarter 
made known that the bodies were being dragged ; and soon 
the horrible procession came up, — the dead and the dying, 
dragged along by their hanos, naked, with their heads 
rattling a^d grating over the rough ground. As each 
approached the temple, the head was violently dashed 
against a great stone, which became stained with blood. 
The usual ceremonies in honour of the young men who 
had taken the victims, and in the presentation of the 
bodies, now took place, amidst the glee of all assembled, 
who, however, were evidently checked by the presence of 
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the Missionary^ who continued to reprove^ protest, and 
exhort, though a Chief asked him if he would like one of 
the bodies for his own eating. He left; at noon, tired and 
faint ; but, before going to Viwa, went off to Mr. Owen, 
who was anchored near, in the vessel which had brought 
the Somosomo people. Both Mr. and Mrs. Owen had 
showed great kindness to the Missionaries, and now pro- 
posed to go to Mbau at once to try to prevent the cannibal 
least. Mr. Calvert accompanied them ; and as they neared 
the shore, parts of four human bodies floated by. Tui 
Thakau pointed out to them one man whom he had spared, 
and who still lived affcer all the clubbing and dragging* 
He was washed, oiled, and fanned, but died shortly after- 
wards. Five ovens were already filled with the limbs of 
the slain, the heads and trunks being left in the sea when 
the washing and cutting-up took place. Through Mr. 
Calvert, Mr. Owen expostulated with Tui Thakau, and told 
him that if any human flesh was eaten, he and his people 
should not be allowed to return in the vessel to Somosomo. 
On hearing this, the King promised that the feast should 
not take place, at the same time asking Mr. Owen for ten 
whales' teeth. He was requested to let the contents of the 
ovens be given up for burial : he consented, but would not 
allow the ovens to be opened till the next day. Nothing 
more could be gained, and the next morning Mr. Owen 
came to Viwa, bringing in his boat the horrible cargo. 
A large hole was dug, and upon a mat at the bottom were 
placed eighty-four cooked portions of men's bodies, which 
were then quickly buried. ' 

Very shortly after this affair, the Mbauans set out with 
many canoes against Kamba, and Mr. Calvert and Elijah 
followed, hoping, in the event of the town being captured, 
to secure the safety of some Christians who lived there. 
In this expedition, however, the Vunivalu again failed, 
and lost several men of importance. The priests, who had 
promised great things, were thus brought into further 
disrepute and contempt. On August 21st a man was 
cooked and eaten at Mbau by the Somosomans. During 
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this and the following month, the interference of the Mis- 
sionaries, in spite of great resistance, was successful in 
saving two women from bemg strangled at their husbands* 
death. 

Hitherto every effort had failed to establish the Mission 
in Mbau itself ; and it was well known that the opposition 
of Thakombau was strengthened by the whites, resident at 
Ovalau, who had reason to fear that theit own licence would 
be restricted by the establishment of Christianity at head- 
quarters. Yet things were so ordered that these very men 
became, indirectly, the means of doing what they had so 
long opposed. They were impatient at being compelled to 
pay fees to Viwa and Mbau, whenever they erected- a new 
house for the biche-de-mar trade ; and during the recent 
demand for that article made by the Vunivalu for the price 
of his new vessels, the whites had not scrupled to purchase 
quantities of biche-de-mar, which the natives, in different 
parts, had gathered for him. The people were very willing 
to trade, finding it far more profitaWe to part with the 
fruits of their toil for payment, than to give it up into the 
grasp of their Chief. As yet, the whites had been very 
glad to buy the patronage and protection of the Chiefs of 
Mbau and Viwa ; but now that the power and influence 
of these declined, their claims were neglected. A house built 
by a white man at a town belonging to Viwa, without the 
sanction of Elijah, and even in defiance of his prohibition, 
was burnt down, and report said, by the order of the Chief. 
This exasperated the whites, who soon found fresh cause 
of offence. In August, 1853, one of their cutters from 
Ovalau had been becalmed near Malaki, a town subject to 
Viwa, on the north of Viti Levu. She was plundered, 
and the crew taken ashore. Two boys, who were towing in 
the small boat, when they saw the natives board the cutter, 
started for Ovalau with the news. Without complaining to 
either Viwa or Mbau, an expedition was at once fitted out and 
on its way ; the white men belonging to the cutter were met 
returning safely ; they were taken on board, and the fleet 
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hastened on to Malaki^ with the intention of making such 
a demonstration as should punish the late outrage^ and 
serve to protect small trading parties at other times and 
places. Contrary to the wish of some of the party, the 
King of Levuka, the chief town of Ovalau, accompanied 
the expedition with some natives. He had a grudge of his 
own against the Malaki people, and thus, when the attack 
was made, it was more murderous than had been intended. 
Pourteen were killed, and thirteen taken prisoners, among 
whom were several women, who were retained at Ovalau 
by the white men. This threw Tui Levuka and the 
foreigners into open opposition to Mbau and Viwa, and 
made their position far from safe ; for the tribe dwelling in 
the mountainous interigr of Ovalau were the servants of 
Yiwa, and asked permission of Elijah to avenge the recent 
defiance of his authority. The permission was refused. 
By some means, on the 20th of September, the town of 
Levuka was burnt ; but it never appeared that it was by 
the consent or knowledge of Yiwa. The whites lost an 
immense quantity of stores in the fire, and feared lest they 
should suffer yet more. They accordingly supplied Tui 
Levuka with a considerable amount of property, whereby 
he should try to bribe the mountaineers to revolt from 
Viwa. The attempt succeeded, and several Mbau car- 
penters who were on the island were killed, as a declaration 
of independence. The whole of Ovalau was thus severed 
from Mbau and Viwa. 

Elijah and Thakombau consulted together, and deter* 
mined to send a messenger to the mountaineers^ to win 
them back, if possible, to their allegiance. Elijah sent a 
canoe, but the crew were ajfraid to land. Moturiki, an 
island near to Ovalau, threatened to join in the revolt ; and 
the Vunivalu visited it, and presented property to secure 
its fidelity. On his way he visited Viwa; and Elijah 
felt deeply for his friend, as he saw that greater calamities 
would follow unless the mountaineers could be recovered. 
On this account, he offered to go himself to Lavoni, the 
town of this tribe. Mr. Calvert, knowing the danger of 
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such an enterprise, remonstrated. Elijah replied, "Prevent 
me not ; for we shall not escape unless Lavoni be regained. 
I sent, but they could not get ashore. I will go myself 
and tiy.*^ He was not to be moved from his purpose. 
On leaving, he said, " This may be the time of ray removal. 
That I leave -/^ and when Mr. Calvert prayed with him, 
Elijah wept. After entering the boat, he wished his 
brother farewell, and urged him, in the event of his death, 
to attend to religion. On arriving at Ovalau, Elijah, with 
two brothers and four of his people, landed by night at an 
uninhabited place, and passed through the bush into the 
mountains, having several times assembled his attendants 
for prayer. At break of day the party came near Lavoni, 
and found Nanduva, one of the two head Chiefs, at home, 
and presented him with five necklaces of whales' teeth, 
which were graciously received, and drums beaten in 
acknowledgment. The other Chief, Tawaki Bambo, with 
many of the people, was down at Levuka, where he had 
gone to take the body of a man in acknowledgment of their 
share of the property lately received. News of Elijah's arrival 
was sent to Levuka, and the King felt that prompt measures 
must be taken. Procuring property, he presented it to the 
mountaineers, offering them, at the same time, his sister, if 
they would kill Elijah. He prevailed. Koroi Thava, a 
covetous and brutal Lavoni Chief of inferior rank, to whom 
Elijah had lately refused to give two muskets, started off at 
once to the mountains, and arrived the same evening. He 
asked Nanduva for permission to kill Elijah, but was re- 
fused. He again urged it, saying that, otherwise, there 
would be war among themselves ; and at last Nanduva 
yielded. The next morning, as Elijah and his party were 
walking past a temple, they were fired upon. A man then 
ran at Elijah with a club, but the Viwan Chief wrested it 
from him, and threw it on the ground. The man again 
seized it, and his victim could offer no more resistance ; a 
ball had struck him, aiid he fell dead beneath the blows of 
the club. All the party but one perished, and several were 
eaten^ among whom was a valuable Local Preacher^ who 
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was also very useful iu the priutiug establishment. The 
bodies of Elijah^ his two brothers, aud another, were taken 
to Levuka, where the murderers received liberal payment 
from the whites and the natives. Mr. Waterhouse went 
boldly and begged for the bodies, which were given up to 
him, and decently buried. 

Such was the end of the renowned Verani, the Christian 
Chief Elijah. He who, before his conversion, had put so many 
to a violent death, at last fell by the hands of murderers. 

The whites now found themselves more deeply involved 
than they had intended. The mountaineers were dominant 
in Ovalau, and constituted a force that might at any time 
become formidable to friends as well as foes. The bare 
assertion of independence was out of the question, and 
aggression became necessary. Mara, of Mbau, who was at 
Lakemba in disgrace, was prevailed upon to come to Ova- 
lau and head the movement against the Yunivalu. Alliance 
was also entered into with Bewa, which was still at war 
with Mbau. 

Koroi Thava, the principal in the late murder, proposed 
that the Mission property at Levuka should be seized ; and, 
on account of the state of affairs there, Mr. and Mrs, 
Binner were removed to Lakemba, taking some of the 
goods of Mr. Waterhouse, who yet remained on the island. 
It was feared, however, that he could not stay with safety. 
At this crisis another application was made to Thakombau 
for permission for a Missionary to reside at Mbau. The 
assent was given ; and, in accordance with the decision of 
the last District Meeting, Mr. Waterhouse was to remove 
thither, and Mr. Calvert to take his place at Ovalau. The 
Vunivalu gave up a small stone house for the Missionary, 
and engaged to build the necessary premises at once. The 
removal was effected with safety; but the whites and Tui 
Levuka strongly urged Mr. Waterhouse not to leave, and 
the Chief of the mountaineers said that the Mission-house 
should be burnt if Mr. Calvert renfeined. The foreigners 
were amazed and annoyed at the Mission being at last in-^ 
troduced at Mbau, and were made to feel that their own 
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recent proceedings had hastened on the event they had so 
long hindered. 

The death of Elijah Verani had produced a powerful 
effect on the mind of his old friend Thakombau, whose 
pride was being humbled by many reverses, and by the 
well organized opposition which now threatened to crush 
his power in Fiji. The whites had got the trade of Eji 
into their hands, and prevented vessels from calling at 
Mbau; and when one arrived with guns and ammunition 
from Sydney, sent by Thakombau's order, they stopped it 
at Ovalau, and took the cargo for themselves. The^ wished 
to get rid of the Vunivalu, and make Mara and Tui Levuka 
the supreme Chiefs in Fiji. They remembered being driven 
away from Ovalau, at great sacrifice, when his power was 
great ; and now that he seemed in their hands, they deter- 
mined to retaliate. A leader among them, who had been 
drinking enough to make him very communicative, said to 
Mr. Calvert, " We have taken hold of these affairs, and we 
intend to see them through. We intend that Thakombau 
shall die, and that Mara and Tui Levuka shall be the Chiefs 
of Fiji : hnty they must rule as we wish afterwards.'' This 
design became more and more manifest. The American 
Vice-Consul said : " Mr. Calvert, it is only the death of one 
man, and all will be right in Fiji.'' Prudence prevented 
the Missionary from arguing the case with the other, who 
had shown so much of their intention ; but this one was 
quite sober, a man highly respected, and exercising the 
greatest influence among the whites, and even the natives. 
Grieved that he should be governed by such principles, and, 
in effect, seek his sanction for the Chief being killed, Mr. 
Calvert remonstrated with him : " Mr. Whippy, you are 
well acquainted with the customs of Fiji, and you must 
know that the death of the King would require and involve 
the death of very many : and, should his death be accom- 
plished, whom do you consider at all equal to him to 
undertake the government?" He admitted that there was 
no one comparable to the reigning Chief; but they had 
engaged in hostilities, and could not, for the present, think 
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of being satisfied witli less than the death of the man for 
whom they had conceived deadly hatred. 

In addition to the pressure of public affairs Thakombau 
was afflicted with a distressing illness, and thus made to 
feel more anxious about his salvation. Just then he heard 
of the assassination of his late visitor, Tuikilakila, King of 
Somosomo. After hearing from him a description of the 
murder, Mr. Calvert said, '^ Yes ; he was long warned by 
God's faithful servants ; but he hardened his heart, and op- 
posed the Gospel ; yet the Lord bore with him, and then 
severely afflicted him, so that he was made to listen atten- 
tively during a long affliction to the faithful warnings and 
constant instruction of Mr. Lyth. But, when he was 
raised up, by God's blessing on Mr. Lyth's medical skill 
and care, he again resisted God's truth. Now he has been 
suddenly cut off without remedy, and he will have no excuse 
when judged by Jesus Christ.'' He anxiously asked, ^^And 
does the Lord work so ? " Mr. Calvert replied : ^' Yes ; 
you have been faithfully warned and instructed, but you 
have refused to abandon your sins and seek God's mercy 
through Christ. Now, the Lord has tried you in various 
ways, and afflicted you : look at your leg — so reduced ! 
You ought to submit to God, and seek His mercy." 

Thakombau felt keenly what was said ; and now that the 
adverse influence of the whites was cut off, there was good 
reason to hope for success, although Mr. Waterhouse had 
still the pain of witnessing the horrors of cannibalism in 
the town of Mbau. 

While the Vunivalu was smarting from continued defeat 
in war, he received a letter, on April 22nd, 1854, from 
King George of Tonga, urging him to become Christian. 
King George had just been on a visit to Sydney, and sent, 
with the letter, a news])aper, containing a violent letter from 
Mr. J. B. Williams, U.S. Consul in Fiji, who had unwisely 
credited the Mbau Chief and others with many articles, 
and who had abo a pique against the King for having sent 
an improper message to the principal of the Consul's native 
women. This letter complained of grievances in Fiji, and 
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of leniency of commanders of ships of war who had visited 
the islands. Mr. Williams was anxious that "cast-^kon 
reasons '' should be used to " teach the fellows how to be- 
have." He advised that Mbau be destroyed, and the 
inhabitants swept from the face of the earth, which, he 
said, could be done while he was smoking a cigar. Among 
false statements, there were some truths forcibly put. 

Thakombau was angry and disturbed at hearing this vio- 
lent letter read. Everything seemed to be going against 
him, and in his sore perplexity he was the more ready to 
heed the communication from King George, although he 
still hesitated to take any decisive step towards his own 
profession of Chnstianity. In a few days, however, he 
made up his mind. On the 80th of April, Mr. Waterhouse 
sent for Mr. Calvert to come over to Mbau to conduct the 
religious service, at which the king was to lotu. At nine 
o^clock the death-drum, fongorongoi vahi, ^* reporter of 
war," was beaten. Ten days before, its sound had called 
the people together to a cannibal feast ; now it gave the 
signal for assembling in the great Strangers' House for the 
worshipping of the true God. About three hundred people 
were in the building, before whom stood the Vunivalu, with 
his children and many wives and other relatives. In front 
of him was his priest, an old man with grey hair and a long^ 
beard. All had assumed the more ample lotu dress, and 
were well behaved and serious. Mr. Calvert, who had so 
long watched and toiled for this event, was deeply moved 
by the scene, and could scarcely find voice to go on with 
the service. That was a day ever to be remembered as one 
of the most important in the annals of Fiji. After worship, 
the people crowded about the Missionaries to ask for alpha- 
bets, and gathered in groups to learn to read. In the after- 
noon, Mr. Waterhouse preached to a congregation as large 
as that of the morning. Thakombau was evidently re- 
lieved, now that he had thrown off the old yoke of Heathen- 
ism. He caused the Sabbath to be strictly observed, and 
procured a large bell, by which to summon his numerous 
household to family prayer. His own attendance at the 
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preaching and prayer-meetings was regular^ and his deport- 
ment serious. His little boy, of about seven years of age, 
had already been permitted to bear the name of Christian, 
and had learned to read. The little fellow now became the 
teacher of his parents, who were both so eager to acquire 
knowledge, that sometimes their young instructor would 
fall asleep with fatigue in the midst of the lesson, to resume 
it after a refreshing nap. 

The example of the King in joining the lotu was followed 
by many, some of whom, no doubt, took the step as a 
matter of expediency. Among these was the high priest at 
Mbau, whose heart still clung to the old system, the gains 
and emoluments of which he remembered with fond regret. 
When the King's daughter was about to be married, and 
a large amount of property to be presented, in which, 
formerly, the priest would have had a handsome share, he 
could keep up his new profession no longer, but forthwith 
became inspired in the old style. When the King heard 
of it, he told some one to ask Mr. Waterhouse to send a 
man to pray with the priest. A Teacher went ; but the 
angry and jealous god would not quit. Hie next morning, 
Thakombau sent for the priest, who came shaking under 
the influence of the inspiration, which, however, speedily 
left him when the King belaboured him with a stout sticky 
which he broke over the sacred back of the august func- 
tionary. The cure was eflectual, and the outraged deity 
never entered his minister again; while priests of lower 
rank took warning, and feared to practise their deceptions 
any longer. 

Great as was the change in the King, yet the power of 
religion had not gone very deep. His hatred of his 
enemies and his desire for vengeance were still fierce. 
His judgment was thoroughly convinced as to the truth 
and benefit of Christianity ; but, as yet, his heart refused 
to yield, notwithstanding the many and urgent appeals of 
the Missionary. The Rewa Chief, elated by the reverses 
suffered by Mbau, and by the increase of his own resources, 
sent a request that Mr. Waterhouse would remove from 
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Mbau^ as he was about to destroy the town and its King. 
But the faithful servant of God^ who had endured so much 
sufferings and worked so diligently in that place^ when no 
fruit was seen, was not to be frightened away by the danger 
which made his stay at Mbau the more necessary. This 
determination greatly affected the King, who said, " When 
the vessel is sinking, every one is anxious to provide for his 
own safety, as many of my own relatives are now doing; 
but you, when I am reviled, remain to perish with me.'* 
"Only be faithful to God,^* replied the Missionary, "and 
follow the guidance of His word, and I will remain with 
you until your death, should it be permitted to come to 
pass during the present agitation.'* 

Mbau was now surrounded by danger which every day 
grew worse and came nearer. But this sore pressure from 
without greatly aided the good cause. The people, being 
reduced and in peril, sought after God, and the proud 
heart of their King gave way under the weight of his 
trouble. He began to yield to the milder influences of the 
Gospel, and sent messengers to the enemy, asking for peace. 
The Bewan Chief sent back a proud refusal, saying that he 
would soon kill and eat Thakombau, and that he defied his 
God, Jehovah, to save him from his vengeance. The King 
was unmoved by the insulting message, and calmly expressed 
his confidence in God. About the same time a spy was 
caught trying to bribe a Mbau town to revolt. The hostile 
party were struck with amazement, on receiving this man 
back safely, wearing a new dress which had been given 
him by the Mbau King. Further overtures of peace were 
made, but met only with defiant rejection. The speedy 
destruction of Mbau was determined, and seemed unavoid- 
able. Nevertheless, Mr. and Mrs. Waterhouse dwelt in 
the centre of the danger, where they were loved" and sought 
after by the people. It required no small amount of 
courage to remain ; but Gt)d gave to His faithful servants 
grace sufficient for them^ and they were made a great 
blessing to many. 

At Ovalau, among the enemies of Mbau, the Mission 
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still held on. Mr. and Mrs. Binner arrived there from 
Lakemba in December, 1853^ to take charge of the schools^ 
whereby Mr. Calverfs toil was much lightened. Neither 
had he to expose himself to so much danger in passing to 
and fro among the warring parties. His acknowledged 
friendship to Thakombau, and his protest against the 
schemes for his destruction, made him an object of sus- 
picion and dislike to the other side, so that his life was 
frequently threatened, and his visits to Ovalau made dan- 
gerous. One night, after he had preached there, once in 
English and twice in the native language, to very large 
congregations of Fijians and half-castes, several men came 
in front of Mr. Binner's house with muskets and clubs^ 
and called for Mr. Calvert to go out to them. They were 
fierce mountaineers, who had come for purposes of 
murder. It was a night of fearful anxiety ; but God pro- 
tected His servant, and brought him safely the next 
day to Viwa. In June, Mr. Calvert was placed 
in great jeopardy, while endeavouring to do good 
and make peace. His own account of the aflTair is thus 
given in a letter to the General Secretaries, dated Viwa, 
July 26th, 1854: — "We are still surrounded by war, 
which approaches nearer to ue. The end, I judge, draws 
near. It is remarkable that all parties think about rehgion, 
and desire to have Missionaries or Teachers. The great 
enemy is manifestly much dissatisfied with the state of light 
and feeling, and is bent upon destroying what he cannot 
much longer peaceably retain. 

" I have had much sailing during the year. On the 27th 
of May, I went to Levuka in my boat to meet an American 
Captain, who had brought us ^me timber and goods, and 
in order that I might take the services in native and 
English on the following day. On my arrival, the Moun- 
taineer who effected Elijah^s death wished to kill two of 
my boat's crew. 

" June 1st. — The Levuka Chief wished me not to sail till 
after* the Moturiki fight, which took place on the 31st. 
This was an aggressive movement from Ovalau against an 
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island belonging to Mbau. One Levukan fell; several 
were wounded. One Mbau man was killed, and brought 
to Levuka. In the morning, Tui Levuka, and a Chief of 
Mbau, who is on his side, came for me, that we might go 
and bury him. I went and begged two mats, in which he 
was wrapped. He had been anchored in the water all 
night. The fishes had eaten his head and neck, and all the 
flesh ofif his left leg and his foot. The Levukan was also 
buried at Moturiki. In this respect a great change has 
taken place. 

" 6th. — In going to Viwa, I desired to call at Moturiki, 
which I had also attempted to do the last time I passed on 
to Viwa. Besides wishing to speak with them about 
Christianity, I now desired to warn them of danger near, 
Tui Levuka having told me that Moturiki would certainly 
be destroyed, as the Mountaineers would go by night. 
We found that the tide did not serve Veil for landing : we 
therefore proceeded towards the entrance leading to Viwa. 
One of my boaf s crew observed a man on the Moturiki 
beach beckoning for us, and told me. I told one of my 
Botumans that he might go on shore, as it was a long 
distance for me to wade, and we would put in at another 
point for him, where I would see the people. He got in 
the water, and was proceeding towards the shore, when he 
observed several persons come out from among the cocoa- 
nut trees. He was afraid, and said, 'They are from 
Lovoni, and will kill me.' I requested him to come into 
the boat. The man continued to call. He was dressed, 
which led me to think that he was a man from Mbau who 
had lotried. I did not like to let the opportunity pass, and 
immediately got on my old water shoes. I did not believe 
them to be Lovonians ; but said to the boat's crew, that, 
should I be killed, they were to return to Levuka, so that Tui 
Levuka might get my body. Kaitu, e Botuman, wished to 
go with me. I forbad him, and ordered them to take the 
boat round by the deep water near the reef, and put in for 
me at the other side. The beach was a considerable dis- 
tance from me, and the water was in some places over knee 
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deep. As I proceeded towards shore^ many more persons 
made their appearance^ some running fast towards me from 
two directions. As they neared me, they looked very 
fierce, and made gestures indicative of evil intentions to- 
wards me. I could not get to the boat ; I therefore went 
on towards the shore. One was swifter than the rest, and 
came near, with his gun uplifted to strike me. I expostu- 
lated with him. Quickly several were up with me, some 
of whom had clubs uplifted to club me, some with hatchets, 
some with spears laid on in a position to throw. One came 
very near with a musket pointed at me, with desperate 
looks. I trembled ; but protested loudly and firmly that 
they ought not to kill me; that in me there was no cause 
of death from them ; that their killing me would be greatly 
to their disgrace. I was surrounded by upwards of a 
hundred. The features of one I recognised, and hoped he 
was friendly. (This man had thought that it was my boat, 
and he, knowing the exasperated state of the people against 
the whites for meddling in the present wars, fearing that I 
should be in danger, had run towards me ; but was late in 
reaching me from having run a sharp shell into his foot.) 
He took hold of me, recognising me as the husband of 
the lady of the wooden house at Viwa, who had frequently 
purchased food of them, and treated them kindly, and he 
said 1 should live. I clung to him, and disputed for my 
life with those who clamoured for my death. Another 
man's face, througn a thick covering of soot, exhibited 
features familiar to me : but a fearful-looking battle-axe he 
held in his hand attracted my eye. However, I laid hold 
of him, and advised and urged them not to kill me. Thus 
I was between two who might be friendly. I told my 
name, my work, my labours in various ways, again and 
again, on their behalf; my having offered Tui Levuka a 
very large looking-glass if he would let them alone; my 
having entreated Mara and the Mountaineers not to attack 
them, and my preventing an intended attack. I told them 
that I had interceded with the Mbau Chief to send them 
the help by which they were now strengthened, and that 
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my full knowledge of being one and friendly with them led 
me to come on shore ; that no white man who had been 
active in the war against them would have dared to come 
on shore there. Matters were in a hopeful state, when a 
very ugly man drew near with great vehemence. Many 
had avowed themselves in my favour. He appeared reso- 
lutely determined, in spite of opposition, to take away my 
life. He was extremely ferocious; but his arms were 
seized and held by several. He struggled hard for a length 
of time to get his musket to bear on me, which indeed he 
once or twice managed, but it was warded oflP before he 
could fire. At length his rage subsided. All then con- 
sented to my living. But their thirst for killing had got 
tip ; and, as they could not kill me, they wished me to 
return towards the boat, intending to accompany me, 
hoping to get one or more of my natives in my stead. I 
refused to go, and persisted in approaching towards the 
shore, led by two. One untied my neckcloth, and took it. 
They pulled my coat, felt me, and I fully expected to be 
stripped. My trousers were wet and heavy. I was weak 
witl^ talking and disputing with them, indeed quite hoarse. 
As we still went on in the sea, they commenced their death 
«ong, always sung as they drag along the bodies of enemies 
slain. I feared that might increase their rage, and desired 
to stop it. It was most grating to my feelings, and I stood 
still and entreated them to desist. After a short time 
they did so, and we proceeded to the beach. Those who 
had run to destroy me, departed towards their own town. 

" I found Ratu Yuki, a Chief of Mbau, had just arrived. 
He was vexed with those who had treated me so, and 
would have punished them. I begged he would not. I 
desired him to send me to Viwa in a canoe, as I was sure 
Mrs. Calvert would be anxious. My boys had seen the 
danger to which I was exposed. They also were pursued 
by the natives, and hastened to Viwa, where they arrived 
about seven o^clock. Mrs. Calvert felt much at the alarm- 
ing intelligence ; but feared to send the boat to inquire, 
lest my death might be followed by the killing of those she 
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might send. She also hoped that I was alive, thinking 
that the Moturiki people would not kill me. Eatu Luke 
Matanambamba was very kind, and very ready to go, 
though it was thought that my death was the vukivuki 
(' turning ') of Moturiki to Ovalau against Mbau ; in which 
case those who went would have been in danger. At mid- 
night I reached Viwa in the canoe, and found that my wife 
had borne up well, but had just given her consent to the 
going to look after me. 

" During the whole of the attack on me, the Lord blessed 
me with great presence of mind and considerable firmness^ 
to stand up, proceed, dispute with them, and protest 
against their taking away my life. My trust was in the 
Lord. He was my help and deliverer. It appeared to me 
very probable that my course and my ministry were about 
being ended : yet I was comforted in the assurance that 

* They could not yet my life devour, 
Safe in the hollow of His hand.' 

While looking at the instruments of death which were held 
over and levelled at me, I felt that my life was still in His 
hands, and could only be taken by His permission. My 
prayer was to the God of my life. I was persuaded that, 
if He permitted my death, I should glorify Him in some 
ways that I could not have done by my life.. I thought 
that the natives might be thereby led to deep consideration 
of the folly and evil of war, and be led to terms of peace. 
I gave myself afresh to the Lord, feeling willing and 
desirous to glorify Him, whether by life or death. I 
thought of my family; and committed my children, in 
England, New Zealand, and Fiji, and my much-loved and 
faithful wife, to the Lord, in whom she trusted. I thought 
of the mangled body of the murdered Williams, and thought 
my own likely to be mangled and abused to the same 
extent; but I knew that I should not be eaten, even in 
cannibal Fiji, — which was some relief to my mind. And 
then I felt very thankful to Him who had preserved me to 
labour more than fifteen years, in which I had been 
employed in rough and dangerous work. It seemed to me 
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an appropriate end of my labours in Fiji. But how 
gracious, how wise, how powerful, my Deliverer ! Again 
I am rescued, and privileged with restoration to my family 
and labours. 

" 7th. — I wient to Mbau. I felt stiff and tired, having 
been wet in my legs from twelve at noon to twelve at night, 
as I had to get into the water with the crew several times 
in coming to Viwa in the canoe. When about to leave 
Mbau at three p.m., Mr. Waterhouse asked me to remain 
and preach. After the service, it was later than desirable 
for me to be out, so I slept at Mbau.^^ 

Very soon after .this, Mr. Calvert visited Lakemba, 
to assist in the examination and ordination of Native 
Assistant Missionaries, and to procure agents to help on 
the other side of the group. On this journey h*e was nearly 
shipwrecked at the entrance of the Lakemba reef. He 
availed himself of his stay here to procure a quantity of 
property wherewith to acknowledge the clemency of the 
people who had spared his life. These people did not 
belong to Moturiki, but had come there from Ndravuni 
and Koroi Eokoseru, which places, he knew, were not 
friendly to Mbau and Viwa. Having obtained a cood 
supply of native cloth and mosquito curtains, which were 
greatly vajued in the islands to leeward, Mr. Calvert, on 
his return, went, accompanied by some Viwa people, to 
present the offering at Ndravuni. It was received with 
every expression of satisfaction, and pigs and yams were 
bountifully provided for the entertainment of the visitors. 
A good feeling was thus set up between the Ndravuni 
people and the Viwans, and a friendly intercourse was 
established from that time. Another result was, that a 
Teacher was received at Ndravuni, whence one had formerly 
been driven away. But further and more important good 
grew out of this matter. In the following December, the 
towns along fifty miles of the coast of the mainland next to' 
Mbau had engaged to join the enemy, and thus bring the 
war close to Mbau, and make its destruction certain. In 
this revolt Ndravuni, which was only seven miles from 
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Mbau^ was to have taken the lead ; but the recent friendlj 
intercourse with Viwa prevented the success of the plot, 
so that, when the other towns fell away, Ndravuni and 
Koroi Bokoseru remained firm in their allegiance to Mbaii. 
The enemy, who had risen to great power, and had spread 
devastation and bloodshed everywhere, were disappointed 
and enraged to find themselves met by a stout resistance 
where they had reckoned upon help. A good fence and 
embankment at Ndravuni were nobly defended in many 
attacks by the Viwans, who lost none of their number. 
Thus was the destroying course of the enemy stayed and 
kept at a distance ; and the deliverance was clearly trace- 
able to the peril in which Mr. Calvert had been placed at 
Moturiki, and the circumstances that followed. Ctften be 
had wondered why he had been placed in such terrible 
danger ; but now ne saw the good that was brought out of 
it^ and gave God thanks. 

Prevented from approaching Mbau as they had intended, 
the hostile forces gathered at Kamba> which is at the point 
of the promontory forming the bay in which Mbau is 
situated. By a telescope the hills at Kamba could be seen 
covered with the enemy, while a fleet was carrying the 
troops to Thautata, whence they could easily reach the city. 
But another danger sprang up within Mbau itself* There 
were many who had smarted under Thakombau^s former 
unscrupulous and cruel exercise of power, and who were 
ready to take advantage of his present straits, to obtain 
revenge. Among these was Nayangondamu, a Chief but 
little inferior in rank to the King, who had killed his 
father. A rumour reached Mr. Waterhouse that Nayango- 
ndamu was in league with the besiegers, and intended to 
assassinate Thakombau in the chapel, or on the way thithef^ 
on the coming Sabbath. The Missionary at once renioved 
his family and the wives of the Teachers to Viwa lot 
safety, while he himself remained^ anxiously waiting for 
the appointed day. He had an interview with Nayango- 
ndamu, and acknowledged Thakombau's past guilt, but 
asked that his life might be spared for the sake of the loiu^ 
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which would suffer if he were removed. The Chief promised 
that he would do him no harm ; but the Missionary knew 
too well the value of a Ejian promise to be reassured by 
it. The bell was mug for service ; but, for some time, no 
one dared to come. At last, a few armed men gathered 
outside. Presently the King, attended by an armed guard, 
arrived. Then came his cousin, similarly accompanied, 
and entered the chapel. One of the King's men, with a 
loaded musket, stood as sentinel. It was a strange service. 
Every man was too busy watching and suspecting his 
neighbour to attend to the preacher,- who speedily dis- 
missed his congregation, and thanked God that no outrage 
had been committed. This crisis over, the King prepared 
for action. Forces were still being landed at Thautata. 
Thakombau, with twenty canoes, sailed out, scattered the 
enemy's fleet, and routed the troops. 

The Missionaries took great pains to keep friendly with 
both sides, and Mr. Waterhouse regularly visited Kamba, 
though often at the risk of his life ; for his residence at 
Mbau, and friendship with its King^ exposed him to great 
danger. In these visits, he was much helped by Lydia, 
the Christian wife of Koroi Eavulo, to whose interference, 
on one occasion, he owed his escape from a violent death, 
for which preparation was made. 

At Mbau, Nayangondamu was not the only man of 
influence who was disposed to favour the enemy. Koli, the 
King of the Lasakau Fishermen, who inhabited part of 
Mbau, was known to exchange messengers in the night 
with Mara at Kamba. To this man Mr. Calvert applied 
himself, while Mr. Waterhouse watched and tried to 
influence Nayangondamu. The Missionaries felt much for 
Thakombau, whose position was most trying at this threat- 
ening crisis, and who was now thoroughly humbled before 
God, confessing all his many sins, and seeking that mercy 
he had so often rejected. At one time, when things looked 
darkest, Mr. Calvert urged him to seek in flight the safety 
which seemed otherwise impossible, and offered to supply 
him with all means of e^ape. The King replied, "I 
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cannot do that. If evil comes^ I mast die. But I think 
the Lord will deliver me. I am lotu. If I do anything 
to conciliate myenefmies, it will be disregarded. There is 
one thing, which may be useful, that I desire. Do you 
keep close intercourse with Koli.'' This request was, of 
course, attended to ; and Mr. Calvert never went to Mbaa 
without visiting the Lasakau Chief, and endeavouring to 
exercise a good influence over him. Koli received the 
Missionary well, and often returned his visits at Viwa. 

During this critical time of excitement and danger, it 
was arranged that Mr. Waterhouse should hoist signal- 
flags, which Mr. Calvert could see at Viwa, by putting a 
telescope through the thatch of his house. On the 23rd 
of October, he saw the signals. Bad news : come over, and 
set off at once to Mbau. Just as he had crossed the idand, 
and was about to embark, a messenger came running after 
him, to say that Koli had arrived at the Mission-house, and 
wanted to see him. Mr. Calvert sent back a request that 
the Chief would wait until his return, and then made haste 
to Mbau, where he found Mr. Waterhouse apprehending 
immediate danger to Thakombau, in case of which the 
Mission premises might be the scene of further violence. 
On his return to Viwa, he found Koli still waiting, and 
took him aside for conversation. The Chief then told him 
that he and his people were much annoyed at being sus- 
pected and treated in the way they were ; and that, in order 
to annoy the Mbau Chief, they were about to enclose their 
quarter of the town with a fence; but that they intended 
no further mischief; yet, as he and the Missionary were 
on such good terms, he thought it right to come and let 
him kiiow the truth of the case, that he might not be 
surprised or alarmed. This sounded tolerably well; but 
Mr. Calvert interpreted it by the light of facts which had 
come to his knowledge, and saw the momentous import- 
ance of the crisis. When at Kamba last, he had seen 
immense floats of bamboos ready to be sent to Mbau, to 
fortify the Lasakau quarter, as soon as it openly revolted. 
He also knew that Mara had given property to Koli, and 
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had further promised canoes, land, and women, to insure 
his help. The King of Eewa, too, had offered him great 
wealth, and engaged to give him a hundred canoes, some 
of which were then building. Koli and his people could 
not resist such overwhelming inducements ; and the con- 
spiracy was fairly on foot, the success of which would not 
only have cost the life of Thakombau, but have subverted 
all established authority throughout Fiji. Prompt and effec- 
tual measures were to be taken. Mr. Calvert let Koli 
know that he saw through his designs, and spoke to him 
strongly about the crime of bloodshed, which, if once 
begun, would spread further thaa he could tell, and most 
likely end by the club falling on his own head. These 
cogent reasons were backed by a solid argument, which 
could not fail to have effect, — a present of twelve dozen 
hatchets, and ten wedge-axes. "This,^^ says Mr. Calvert, 
" was a bird in the hand, — a heavy one ; whereas many of 
the canoes promised were yet living in the forest, and his 
personal danger was a consideration.^^ Giving the promise 
that no step should be taken against the Mbau King, Koli 
returned home late in the evening, and was met on the 
beach by his people, who were in great excitement, waiting 
for the final signal of revolt. He, however, ordered them off 
to their homes, reproving them for ever entertaining such 
a very improper notion as that of rebellion against the 
supreme Chief! Thus was this danger averted, at any 
rate, for the time. 

The present state of affairs had a good effect not only on 
Thakombau, but on his people as well. The straits to 
which they were put, and the perils which continually 
threatened them in their beleaguered island, prepared them 
to receive the warnings and counsels of the Missionary, so 
that privation and danger led the way to contrition of heart 
and anxiety for salvation. The city which, in its pride 
and power, had shut out the Ministers of Christ and 
opposed their work, now, humbled and crippled, gladly 
received the hope and help of the Gospel. But, though 
brought to great extremity, Mbau, to the astonishment of 
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its enemies^ still held out, until even the furious and boast- 
ful King of Bewa began to feel that, after all, Thakombau 
might be delivered out of his hands by the God in whom 
he now trusted. He said, ^^ If Thakombau be a hypocrite, 
his loiu will only add fuel to the fire : but if he be truly 
Christian, we shall not get him/' 

On the 26th of January, 1855, the whole course of events 
was turned by the death of Batu Nggara, this implacable 
King of Bewa, who was carried off by dysentery. At the 
time of death be was unconscious, and thus unable to leave 
those charges for the continuance of war, which the Fijians 
deem so sacredly binding on the survivors. Thakombau at 
once sent an ambassador, asking for peace. '^Tell the 
Bewa people,^' said he, " to become Christian, and let ns 
establish a peace that shall be lasting.^ If we fight, and 
one party conquers, thereby making peace, evil will remain 
and sping up. Let us all become Christian, and estabtish 
peace : then all will be likely to go on well. I am Chris- 
tian, not because I am weak or ai^d, but because I know 
it to be true. I trust in God alone.'' The Chiefs received 
the message favourably, and sent an ambassador to Mbau 
with a peace-oflfering. Some, however, wished the war to 
continue ; and it was their vexation at the interference of 
the Missionaries to obtain peace, that led to the burning 
of Mr. Moore's house at Bewa. 

The events that followed have already been related in the 
account of the Bewa Mission. Just at the time when 
Mara, who had not been consulted in the late pacification, 
had gathered his dependents and the malcontent tribes into 
another formidable opposition. King George of Tonga came 
to Fiji, where, contrary to his own wish, he became involved 
in the war, and brought it to a speedy termination. Seventy 
towns returned to their allegiance to Mbau, and all clemency 
was shown to those who had taken part in the rebellion. A. 
deep impression was thus produced in favour of the religioa 
which could produce effects so strange in Fiji, and many- 
were led to give attention to its claims and teachings. 
Before King George left, with tiie handsome presents he 
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had received^ a meeting of the Yunivaln with Mara^ Tai 
Levnka^ and other rebel Chiefs^ took place on board H.M.S. 
'^ Herald/' commanded by Captain Denham^ and then lying 
off Ovalau. The peace was professedly confirmed^ and 
Thakombau^ after reproving the others for their past 
foUy and rebellion^ urg^ them now to give themselves np 
to the pursuits of peace^ and attend to the tilling of the 
land and the interests of trade. 

The work of the Missionaries^ after much toil and dis- 
couragement^ was thus followed by success at last. The 
great Strangers' House at Mbau wad set apart for the public 
worship of God, and about a thoilsand people would meet 
there, a large proportion of whom were evidently sincere 
worshippers, many of them having bitterly repented of their 
sins, and brought forth fruits meet for repentance. The 
great centre being gained, the good work went on without 
hinderance on all hands. Chapels were built and houses 
Opened for religious service in every direction. By the 
help of Native Agents from Lakemba and Nandi, and by 
employing those converts who could read and pray in public, 
most of the places were supplied with one service on the 
Sabbath. Only one Teacher could be spared for the island 
of Moturiki, where there were nine towns to be visited. 
The Teacher managed the work as well as he could, by 
starting early on the Sabbath morning with service at one 
town, and then passing on to the next, and so on until his 
strength or the daylight was spent, when he would stay at 
the last town he bad been able to reach. Other more dis- 
tant islands, belonging to Mbau, followed the example set at 
head-quarters. At Nairai a very devoted Teacher laboured 
with great success. When Mr. Waterhouse visited the 
island, he not only found many in earnest in their desire for 
salvation, but one man, the signs of whose conversion were 
clear and satisfactory. This new convert had already gained 
extensive scriptural knowledge, and preached with all clear- 
ness the doctrine of justification by faith, furnishing proof 
of what he taught by well chosen quotations from the New 
Testament. The old Chief at Nairai resolved to put away 
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his many wives, and be married in due form to the oldest. 
She advised him to select one who was younger, but he 
refused, saying, '^ I understand the matter. It is right to 
take the one I have lived longest with ; and let the younger 
ones be married to persons of their own age, with whom 
they will be happy, and have children.*^ Some Mbau Chiefs 
residing on the island wished him to postpone the step, as 
the Yunivalu was not yet married, and, in casting away all 
his wives but one, he would not be likely to get so many 
mats made for tribute to Mbau. But he said death would 
not delay, and he was not thinking about the making of 
mats, but about the salvation of his soul. And he was 
then married. The Holy Ghost was poured out plentifully 
on the young Church at Nairai, and hundreds of persons 
yielded to His power, and very many rejoiced in the favour 
of God. This state of things was soon made known far 
and wide, and in other islands fresh interest was excited on 
behalf of the lotu, and many inquired after the blessings ot 
the Gospel, no man daring now to make them afraid. At 
this time the number of regular worshippers in the Mbau 
Circuit was ascertained to be 8,870. 

It had been evident throughout, and now seemed clearer 
than ever, that the Missionaries had been guided by Him 
for whom they lived, when they established the Station at 
Viwa. Visits from this island led to the establishment of 
the two Circuits of Mbua and Nandi. Ovalau was occu- 
pied, for years, as a part of the Viwa Circuit. At the 
breaking up of the Bewa Mission, some of the Christians 
found refuge at Viwa, and were trained there, while some 
of their friends obtained, in their exile, the light of religion, 
which they afterwards carried back to their own town. 
When the Bewa Mission was recommenced, it was from 
Viwa. Kandavu and other parts were first supplied from 
this Station, and Teachers and Local Preachers have been 
raised up there, who have laboured faithfully and success- 
fully in various quarters. Viwa was certainly the best place 
for printing operations, as the work could be done there^ 
better and more cheaply than elsewhere. Above all, the 
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position was most favourable on account of its nearness to 
Mbau^ all the time that the Missionaries were forbidden to 
establish themselves in that place. In political importance, 
Viwa had lost its former distinction. Christianity had 
already made a great change in Eiji, and the influence of 

E laces was no lojiger measured by the degree of their bar- 
arity or treachery. The number of inhabitants on the 
island had been seriously thinned by war ; and Viwa, having 
served its political purpose, was fast dwindling into an un- 
important place. While its influence was at the highest, it 
became the centre of those missionary operations which 
had now spread over so much ground, and had established 
themselves most firmly in the seat of supreme power. 

In November, 1855, Mr. Calvert, after seventeen years' 
service in the islands, left Fiji, to superintend the printing 
of the Holy Scriptures in England under the auspices of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, which had liberally 
offered to supply Fiji with the Scriptures in its own tongue. 
On the Sunday before Mr. Calvert left, he preached at 
Mbau in the Strangers' House to a crowded congregation, 
all of whom were evidently affected and impressed. It may 
well be supposed that the feelings of the Missionary were 
deep and pecuUar. Uppermost among them was gratitude 
to God for the great success He had given, after all the 
work and suffering of His servants. He remembered What 
Mbau used to be, and wondered at the change. Hitherto, 
when he had come there on a Sunday, the bright waters 
surrounding the island had been crowded with canoes of all 
sizes, and the noise of their many crews had made it diffi- 
cult to realize that a day of holy rest had ever been given 
to man. Now, if a little canoe darted out on the surface 
of that sunny sea, it was roost likely conveying a Christian 
Teacher on his work of mercy. In all other respects the 
change was as great and as remarkable. 

Hie Viwa Station was occupied by the Eev. William 
Wilson, who, with his devoted wife, — a daughter of the 
Eev. Peter M'Owan, — had arrived during the previous year, 
and was now labouring with unremitting zeal in the wide 
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Circuit over which he was placed. He had began his work 
when the late troubles were at the worst ; and in the midst 
of danger and treachery and bloodshed^ such as even Fiji 
had never witnessed before, he had become schooled and 
disciplined for its efficient discharge. Towards the close of 
1856, Mr. Wilson removed to Mbua, exchsmging with Mr. 
Malvern, whose failing health made it desirable that he 
should be near to some other Missionary. 

During this year the old chief priest of Mbau died, after 
having done all in his power to hinder the progress of that 
religion which had deprived him of his ill-gotten gains. The 
surrounding tribes continued unsettled, and actual war was 
threatened, but averted by the prompt interference of the 
Missionary. This year was also remarkable as the date of 
the first assertion in Fiji of God's original, retributive law, 
''Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed.'' The following account is from the pen of Mr. 
Waterhouse : — 

'' There had been two cases of murder. A woman had 
quarrelled with her husband, and consequently had run 
awav to a certain town. The friends of the husband took 
a whale's tooth to those who gave shelter to the woman, 
and requested them to send her home. The townspeople 
then assembled and deliberated on the case, and decided 
that they would not send her home, but till her for thei/t 
Sundays meat I Whereon they put her to death, cooked 
her body, and ate it the following day, which was the 
Sabbath. 

"The other murderer was a Chief of Mbatiki. He 
loaded his gun, and took a walk with several attendants, all 
armed. He then placed an ambuscade, and as the other 
Chief, his rival, was returning to the town, he shot him, 
and the man died on the spot. He then went home, 
apparently unconscious that he had done wrong. A canoe 
was sent to the islands, and the murderers were placed in 
custody. They were tried at Mbau, found guilty, and 
sentenced to death. Still it was evidently premature to 
punish them for a crime not yet rendered illegal by the law 
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of the land. They were reprieved, and a heavy fine in- 
flicted. It was then announced that murder was hence- 
forth tabuy and that its agents would be punished with death. 

'^ A few weeks afterwards a most horrible murder was 
perpetrated by a Mbau Chief, who was living at a town 
about eight miles distant. He sharpened a large butcher's 
knife, and went into the bush in quest of his wife, who was 
collecting the leaves generally used for culinary purposes. 
He found her in company with another woman, and told 
her he had come to kill her. The two women ran away ; 
but the wife unfortunately stumbled, and her pursuer 
secured her person. Without detailing the disgusting acts 
of his savage cruelty, it is sufficiently explicit to state, that, 
in spite of her entreating the father of her children to spare 
her life, on condition of future obedience, the monster killed 
her, and cut her body into fragments. He then fled for 
refuge to an adjacent town. Being a personal friend of the 
Chiefs, he came to Mbau as soon as he was sent for, doubt- 
less presuming on his influence with the Chief for pardon. 

*' On the 7th of March the murderer was tried, and his 
culpability proved clearly. I voluntarily attended as 
counsel for the prisoner, but could urge no plea for 
acquittal, as his guilt was undeniable, and he sponta- 
neously acknowledged it. He was sentenced to death, and 
then placed in solitary confinement. In co-operation 
with my Native Assistant, we visited him thrice every day. 
For a time he thought I would interpose on his behalf; 
but I assured him that I could not conscientiously do so. 
I was already blamed for having prevented the execution 
of former criminals; and now that murder had been 
committed since the promulgation of its jprohihition, I 
could no longer shield the guilty. He was very ignorant 
of religious truths. On Sunday, while I explained to him 
the meaning of the passage, ^ W here their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched,' he broke out in concern for 
his soul. After a pause, he inquired, 'Is my wife in 
hell?' I feared she was. He seemed gratified at the 
reflection that he had sent the soul of his wife to infinite 

a a 
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torment. But^ when his attention was directed to this 
fresh proof of his unfitness to die^ he again began to 
inquire, '^What must I do to be saved?' He was left 
earnestly praying to God to have mercy on his soul. 

" On the evening of the 11th, the criminal was escorted 
to the gallows. He had previously assured us that God, 
for Christ's sake, had foi^ven all his sins. For seversd 
reasons, 1 judged it expedient to be absent on the melan- 
choly occasion, and directed a Native Assistant to accom- 
pany the murderer, in my stead, to the place of execution. 
The victim of justice was absorbed in prayer to God, and 
paid no attention to the assembled populace. He listened 
solely to the exhortations of his Native Pastor, whilst one 
of the Chiefs addressed the company present. At the con- 
clusion of the Chiefs speech, the whole assemblage prostrated 
themselves, and the Teacher engaged in pubhc prayer to 
Almighty God on behalf of him who was sentenced to die. 
We could hear distinctly from our house the voice of 
prayer. Then, amidst the becoming solemnity of perfect 
silence, the malefactor was ushered into the realities of the 
eternal state. He had no wish to live, and expressed 
great regret for all his sins." 

This awful scene proved how great a change had already 
been eflfected in Fiji, where, hitherto, human life had been 
so cheap, and blood had been poured forth like water. 
Still this was only the beginning. Horrible crimes were 
yet committed among the people, and the Missionary goes 
on to say: ''There have been several most shocking cases 
of strangling, etc., but no more than could have been 
expected in the transition state from the tyranny of cruelty 
to the reign of love. Nor can we expect to reap where we 
have not sown, or where our agents have been indolent 
husbandmen. But in no town, as yet, has there been a 
repetition of such offences, after we h2i.\e personally endea- 
voured to convince the people of the sinfulness of these 
crimes. In work of this sort our Native Assistants are 
generally very useless ; but not invariably so. We were 
amused at the language of one of them who arrived at the 
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place of preaching soon after the strangling of a woman^ 
the aunt of a young man recwitly deceased. The Christians 
told him that they had attempted to prevent the work of 
destruction, but in vain. 'And where are the imprints 
of your labours ? ' said he. ' What do you mean ? ' in- 
quired they. 'Why/ rejoined he, 'you should have got 
your clubs, and fought for the Lord ! ' " 

Another important occurrence marked this year. Three 
Mbau Chiefs of rank were publicly married, each to one 
wife, and hopes were entertained that, before. long, Tha- 
kombau would take the same decisive step. 

The state of the Societies and congregations throughout 
the Circuit was very encouraging, and gave the best evi- 
dence that the power of God wrought with His servants 
among the people. An important point of Church eco- 
nomics was established by Mr. Waterhouse. He says: 
"After mature reflection, I decided on a measure which 
some thought, at the time of its adoption, was premature, 
but which has succeeded admirably ; namely, that all the 
Native Agents should at once be supported by their con- 
gregations. This scheme has cost me a very great deal of 
personal trouble ; but its beneficial results amply repay me. 

" 1. It saves the funds to the amount of more than £30 
annually, in an item which increases its bulk every year. 

"2. It bestows upon the people the blessedness of 
'giving,^ furnishing them with a frequent and regular 
opportunity of evidencing their gratitude to God, in a 
form more tangible than that of words ; and instructing 
them from the very first in the scriptural duty of sup- 
porting the Christian ministry. It gives them a greater 
interest in the work, as they bfegin to regard the Teachers 
not so much as the agents of the Missionary, as they used 
to do, but as their own Pastors, And now that the Native 
Ministers cost the people something, the people appreciate 
their labours, and try to realize a return, in spiritual in- 
struction, for their own expenditure. This leads them to 
frequent, more often than they did formerly, the school 
and the chapel. 

2 a 2 
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'^3. It gives a zest to the labours of the Native Taatar. 
He does not like to let his people see that he is paid by 
them for doing nothing. He knows that thej will expect 
him to work ; and that they can (and wiD, if needs be) 
communicate to the Missionary his inactivity. Hence he 
is led to guard especially against his tropical indolence.'^ 

Some further results of the year's labours were, the com* 
mencement of a new chapel at Mbau ; the building of eight 
Mission-houses on Viti Levu; the establishment of a 
church at Ngau, where, Pijian tradition says, cannibalism 
originated. Two hundred and twenty-six couples were 
married here, and one hundred and seventy-four adults 
baptized. One hundred and seventy-four couples were 
married, and two hundred and twenty-two adults baptized, 
and three beautiful chapels built, at Nairai, where, '^ at a 
Missionary Meeting, five young men. Local Preachers on 
trial, offered themselves as messengers of the Church, and 
were accordingly appointed to Stations on the Large Land. 
The following summary shows what had been done i — 

"In this Circuit, the net increase in numbers is five 
hundred and twenty-three, and more than six hundred are 
on trial for membership. Twenty-seven are on trial as 
Local Preachers, the majority of whom are young men. A 
scheme has been established, by great exertion on the part 
of the Missionary, by which all the Native Agents will be 
supported by the people amongst whom they labour. 
This is to be done by the erection of a house in the first 
instance, and the contribution of food monthly, and 
clothing quarterly. 

" In this Circuit they have only one Missionary ; there 
are twenty chapels, fifty-one preaching-places, thirty-two 

Said agents, twenty-two Local Preachers unpaid, six 
undred and twenty-three members of the Church, six 
hundred and twenty-seven on trial, thirty-five day schools, 
two thousand day scholars, and nine thousand attendants 
on public worship.'' 

At the commencement of 1857, Thakombau dismissed 
his many wives, and was publicly joined in holy matri* 
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mony to his chief Queen. The wealth and influence 
which he thus sacrificed cannot be appreciated by strangers 
to Fiji ; but the heart of the King had been yielding more 
and more to the power of the Gospel, until at last he 
bowed in submission to that yoke of purity, the righteous- 
ness of which he had long acknowledged. This great 
difficulty being removed, the Vunivalu and his Queen were 
publicly baptized on the 11th of January, 3857. The 
scene is powerfully described by Mr. Waterhouse. 

'^ In the afternoon the King was publicly baptized. In 
the presence of God, he promised to ' renounce the devil 
and all his works, the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world, and all the sinful lusts of the flesh.' He engaged 
to believe all the articles of the Christian faith; and 
solemnly vowed, in the name of the Holy Trinity, 'to keep 
God's holy will and commandments, and to wdk in the 
same all the days of his life.' 

"In accordance with my request, previously conveyed, 
the King then addressed the assembly. It must have cost 
him many a struggle to stand up before his court, his 
ambassadors, and the flower of his people, to confess 
his former sins. And, in time past, he had considered 
himself a god, and had received honours, almost divine, 
from his people ; now he humbles himself, and adores his 
great Creator and merciful Preserver. 

" And what a congregation he had ! Husbands, whose 
wives he had dishonoured ! widows, whose husbands he 
had slain I sisters, whose relatives had been strangled by 
his orders I relatives, whose friends he had eaten ! and chil- 
dren, the descendants of those he had murdered, and who 
had vowed to avenge the wrongs inflicted on their fathers ! 

" A thousand stony hearts heaved with fear and astonish- 
ment, as Thakombau gave utterance to the following sen- 
timents : — ' I have been a bad man. I disturbed the 
country. The Missionaries came and invited me to 
embrace Christianity ; but I said to them, " I wiU continue 
•to fight." God has singularly preserved my. life. At one 
time I thought that I had myself been the instrument of 
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my own preservation ; but now I know that it was the 
Lord's doing. I desire to acknowledge Him as the only 
and the true God. I have scourged the world.' He was 
deeply affected^ and spoke with great diffidence. 

*'The King chose the name of Ebenezer, as an expressive 
acknowledgment of the help of God vonclisafed to him, in 
preserving him from the hand of his enemies, daring the 
troubles of 1854-5. 

"The Queen was baptized by the name of Lydia, in 
remembrance of Lydia Vatea. She was neatly attired in 
the appropriate dress and mantle furnished by the kindness 
of some ladies in Adelaide, South Australia. 

" To God be all glory I Your unworthy servant greatly 
feels his increased responsibility. He solicits the prayers 
of the friends of Missions, that his strength may be pro- 
portioned to his day. ' Who is sufficient for these things ?' '' 

In August, 1857, the Mbau Circuit reports "111 persons 
fully admitted as church-members, and that the members 
have retained their piety, with but few exceptions. The 
Mbau chapel is in course of erection, and Teachers' houses 
have been built gratuitously at Lasakau and Soso. A very 
valuable Native Teacher has been removed by death ; his 
useful life was crowned jpritk a v^y triumphant departure. 
In Yiti Levu (or the Great Piji) nearly 1,000 idolaters 
have forsaken Heathenism, and arpjander Christian instruc- 
tion. Native schoolmasters have been placed in eight 
towns ; these agents have been raised in the Circuit : ninety- 
four have been received into full membership with the 
Church. In the islands in this Circuit there are 9,000 
people attended to by Native Preachers : there have been 
admitted into full communion, 267 at Ngau, 40 at Mbatiki^ 
59 at Koro, 200 at Nairai, and 36 at Moturiki. In the 
whole Circuit, after ffiling up vacancies by death, removals^ 
and expulsions, there is a net increase of 750 members^ 
with 722 on trial: twelve chapels have been built; 48 
Native Agents have been entirely supported by the contribu- 
tions of the congregations; nearly 600 marriages have 
been solemnized ; ninety-six schools have been commenced; 
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and the attendants on public worship are greatly 
increased/^ 

Having laboured with pre-eminent success, but beyond 
his strength, Mr. Waterhouse was compelled to remove in 
September, 1857, to the Colonies, in order to recruit his 
health and that of his excellent wife. While there, he 
has attended many Missionary and Bible Meetings ; has 
prepared Catechisms for the press ; and forwarded a Com- 
mentary on the Gospels, which he intends sending to be 
printed in England. He has also, by the assistance of a 
lijian Teacher, prepared elementary books, and a portion 
of the Gospel according to St. Matthew in the Botuma 
language. Having been benefitted by the change of climate, 
he and his family are nobly going forth again to the good 
work, by the next trip of the "Wesley,^' which is expected 
to leave Sydney in April, 1859. 

At present the schools in Mbau are under the charge of 
Mr. CoUis, who left Lakemba to superintend the important 
educational operations on this Station, and throughout the 
whole Circuit. 

During Mr. Waterhouse's absence, the Circuit has been 
in the care of the £ev. J. S. Pordham, who had become 
well fitted for such a charge by his residence and sufferings 
at Nandi. Mara and a younger brother continue unsettled, 
and have succeeded in exciting ill-feeling and war, once 
more, near to Mbau. The King, who remains firm and con- 
sistent in his profession of Christianity, deals with the 
hostile party as leniently as the maintenance of authority 
and order will allow, and strives to avoid bloodsheA as far 
as possible. 

The kingdom of peace is making daily progress, and the 
*' pure religion and undefiled " of the Gospel has firmly 
established itself in the heart of Fiji. But very much 
remains to be done, and the great successes which have 
followed the preaching of the Gospel, while filling the Mis- 
sionaries with grateful wonder, have made them feel more 
and more keenly the want of help to reap the ready harvest, 
the very plentifulness of which overwhehns them. 
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The Mission labours^ sufferings^ and perils on the larg6 
island of Vanua Leva — ^the Great Land — ^have been similar 
to those already described^ although they have their own 
events of peculiar interest. The greater part of the island 
still remains under the old darkness of its superstition and 
cruelty ; and the servants of Christ who have faithfully 
laboured there^ await with patient confidence the ultimate 
and glorious triumph of that Gospel which has so greatly 
blessed other parts of Fiji. 

About 1843, the heathen Chief of Mbua procured a 
Teacher from Viwa to instruct a friend of his who had 
renounced idolatry for the Christian faith. This Teacher, 
and others who were afterwards sent to his help, laboured 
under the indirect sanction of the Mbua Chief, and had 
such encouraging success, that, although the district had 
been unsettled by war, the converts, in 1845, amounted to 
three hundred. Presently this fair prospect was darkened 
by a change in the feelings and conciuct of Tui Mbua, the 
Chief, the circumstances of which are thus given by the 
Eev. Thomas Williams. ^' About this time Eatu Verani 
became a Christian. The people around Mbua, where he 
had great influence, had long said they should lotu to a 
man when Verani did ; and now the time had come. But 
it was quickly seen that Verani was intent on beitujf a 
Christian) not, Uke his uncle, Namosimalua, seeming to 
be one : and one of his first steps towards becoming 
one gave huge offence to Tui Mbua. Verani was married 
to his chief wife : the others he returned to their friends, 
with explanatory and conciliatory messages. Amongst the 
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returned ladies was a daughter of Tui Mbua, who deter- 
mined to revenge her dismissal by persecuting his Christian 
subjects. Saitono^ the companion of his life, and most 
trusty servant^ was disgraced^ because he would not again 
become a Heathen. A ruffian of low birth was invested 
with much of his power, because the most likely person to 
gratify the revengeful determination of Tui Mbua, by using 
it to the injury of the Christians. The profession of Chris- 
tianity was prohibited, and those who adhered to it were 
subjected to much wrong. Their hogs, fowls, and gardens 
were destroyed ; their yam-stores broken open, and plun- 
dered of their contents. An incendiary was employed 
to fire their neat chapel, the flames from which consumed 
one of the Teachers' houses; but by great activity the 
rest of the village was saved from ruin.'' During this 
persecution some of the converts went back; but many 
remained firm, and continued under the care of the 
Teachers. 

In 1847, Tui Mbua died,' when three of his wives were 
strangled. The refusal of the Christians to take part in 
the heathen observances on this occasion, subjected them 
to the still heavier displeasure of the sons of the deceased, 
who were now in power. 

When the Somosomo Mission was abandoned, a Mission- 
ary was sent to Mbua, and, in the prospect of this event, 
Mr. Hunt had caused a house to be built in the village of 
Tiliva, where the Christians lived. On the Srtl of 
November, 1§47, the Eev. Thomas Williams arrived from 
Somosomo to occupy this Station ; and the history of the 
new Mission could not be given better than in his letters 
addressed to the General Secretaries, from which the 
following extracts are taken : — 

'^November 11th, 1847. — ^With the locality of this new 
Station I am much pleased. It is embosomed in tropical 
luxuriance, on the edge of a good river, and two miles 
from the sea. The viUage of which my house forms a part 
is Christian : that on the opposite bank of the river is 
Heathen. My congregation on Sunday last numbered 
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about one hundred and twenty souls^ most of whom were 
seriously attentive. The physical appearance of this people 
is far below that of the Fijians among whom I have 
laboured previously ; but there appears a willingness to be 
taught^ and to make my way as pleasant as they can. The 
mind which produces these dispositions is of more worth 
than a noble exterior. Several small places at distances of 
from three to ten miles are open to me, at three of which 
we have a few church-members. 

" My hands and time are fully occupied in getting my 
a'bode into such a state as to secure health and comfort, so 
far as they can be had here. The house is scarcely ever 
free from natives during the day. There are so many 
things that are new to them, that they are often unwilling 
to move, lest any new thing should pass by unobserved by 
them. Though they are sometimes in my way, I cannot 
find fault with them ; their docility and simplicity prevent 
my complaining. 

"Mr. Lawry came on shore the day after I landed. 
The people had their school-feast, when they repeated 
portions of the Scriptures in his hearing, and presented a 
quantity of sandal-wood, mats, and oil, as a mark of their 
respect for him, and of their love to the cause of 
Missions. 

"The two Fijian Teachers placed here are steady 
men, and will zealously and successfully help me in 
the great work of proclaiming Jesus to perishing 
Fijians. One of them is by birth priest to the chief goa 
of Viwa. 

" Being removed from the sea-shore, and rather low, this 
Station is very close. Mrs. Williams feels it very much. 
We are nearly devoured by flies during the day, and by 
mosquitoes at night ; and, under such circumstances, it is 
not very cheering to hear the resident Natives talk of how 
many more there will be when their month comes. My 
excuse for this hasty scrawl is, that I write it under many 
disadvantages — at night, after a day of mannal toil, and 
smarting from the stings of my winged enemies.^' 
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" This new Mission Station is at the western extremity of Vanna Leyn, 
(the Large Land,) which is the second in size in the g/onp, heing nearly three 
hundred miles in circumference. This Circuit includes what is sometimes called 
the * Sandal- wood District ;* hut of this valuahle wood, however, there is very 
little left. The Indian and American vessels which visited the coast towards the 
close of the last, and the beginning of this, century, carried away the growth 
of ages ; and, as the natives take no care to replace what they cut down, by 
planting more, there remains at this time only sufficient to induce the 
occasional visit of a Tonga canoe. The Tongans value it highly as a scent 
for the oil, with which every one delights to ' anoint his head,' and * make 
his face to shine.' 

** This District, according to report, was formerly thickly peopled ; natives 
and whites are agreed on this point: and what I have thus far seen of 
scattered people and empty villages, inclines me to the same opinion. At 
present it is but thinly peopled. The surface of the Circuit may be fifteen 
square miles : on it there are about thirty villages, inhabited by Heathen, 
with the exception of five, which are partly Christian. Into three of these 
Christianity has been introduced within the past few months. Some of the 
villages are rather large, but the greater part of them are small, and I 
should not calculate the population of the whole at more than six or seven 
thousand. 

" The village of Tiliva, in which the Mission-house is situated, is divided 
by a river from Mbua, the chief town of the district, and from which the 
Circuit takes its name. The inhabitants of Tiliva are, for the most part, 
the coUected remnants of several villages, the rest of whose inhabitants have 
fallen victims to the demon War. Some of the survivors are disfigured by 
bad gun-shot wounds. 

" Even since this has been their dwelling-place they have suffered much 
from war and famine ; the meagre personages of many of them give proof of 
this. For months, nay, years, in succession, they have been prevented by 
war from attending to their gardens ; during which period they subsisted on 
such wild roots and fruits as the neighbourhood supplied ; with an occasional 
treat of boiled leaves from the dalo planted within the village embankment. 
Mothers destroyed their own children, because they could not procure food 
for them. 

" Another bad effect of the protracted wars of this district is the indo- 
lence so common among the people. Having for so long a time done little 
besides lying on their mats, they f^el disposed to little else. Poverty is a 
never-failing attendant on indolence. These people are poor in the ordinary 
products of the islands, because the useful arts practised in other parts of 
FqI are neglected here. The women do not beat cloth ; and the men do not 
plat sinnet, although living amidst groves of fine nuts. They once were more 
active, but have fallen into their present listless state in consequence of 
their having so long acted upon the principle of having as little to be 
encumbered by, or robbed of, as possible. 

" Not knowing how soon their houses might be in flames over their 
beads, they became very careless in their manner of building, and quite 
slovenly in the internal management of their homes. The swarms of 
mosquitoes by which they are mostly teased, do not favour domestic com- 
fort. The poor people are mostly destitute of the native curtain, which is 
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the ornament of the honses, and defence of the persons, of the natives 
residing on the Windward Islands. — They supply its place by small low 
houses about six feet by eight, having only one opening at the end, so lovr 
that a person must creep to enter it. »Into these huts six or eight persons 
crowd themselves, and, having dosed the opening with a door of matted 
leaves, lie down amidst the smoke of a wood fire ; purchasing a respite from 
the bite of the mosquitoes at the cost of their eyes. Often, all their pre- 
cautions are ineffectual ; and, finding that they cannot sleep, the more active 
betake themselves to the river for relief. 

" Yet, after all their deficiencies and disadvantages, it would only need a 
little observation to see that the professors of Christiauity ai*e decidedly in 
advance of the Heathen around them. Those who knew them three or four 
years ago, testify to their having made great improvement. Generally 
speaking, they are living in much better houses than the Heathen, and these 
houses have been, built since they became Christians. I have been here only 
a short time, but I am happy to say there is- a pleasing improvement in the 
inside of many of the houses. The advice given by myself and Mrs. 
Williams has not been entirely disregarded, and we trust that we are yet 
only seeing the beginning of days of order and cleanliness. 

"Another pleasing result of this people being Christian is the extension of 
their gardens. Tw(o or three years back they had only a few limited beds 
of inferior dalo : these are now greatly enlarged, and considerable plantations 
of yams and bananas are cultivated in addition. Their bread-fruit trees, 
destroyed in war, are being restored : these amply repay the little care they 
require, and are a great ornament to the ^Uage;^ To promote a spirit of 
industry among the people of Tiliva, I have'!bfiei*ed prizes for the best sam- 
ple of yams and bananas. I am not at aU sanguine abdtet the success of this 
plan, as the people in Fiji generally do not care to improve upon the doings 
of their forefathers. 

" Respecting the benefit they have derived from Christianity there is but 
one opinion among the adults of Tiliva. They all acknowledge a vaat 
improvement in their temporal circumstances ; and in the hearts of many a 
gracious change has taken place. These enjoy a peace of which a short time 
ago they had no conception, and cherish hopes of the future, for which they 
gratefully acknowledge their obligation to the Gospel. 

" Except in case of sickness the people rarely absent themselves from the 
Sabbath services of the sanctuary ; and it is truly cheering to hear the united 
voices of seven-score Fijians, reclaimed from the wast,e of Heathenism, chant, 
* We praise Thee, O God : we acknowledge Thee to be the Lord ; * following 
these ascriptions by acknowledgments of their belief that Christ will come 
to judge them, and soliciting His help, as creatures redeemed with His 
blood. Their attention to the preached word is encouraging, and their 
answers to questions proposed after the service frequently do them great 
credit. 

" Several of my Sabbaths on first settling here were rendered unusually 
interesting by baptisms, and the union of several Heathen to our congrega- 
tion. On the second Sunday I baptized three children ; on the third, twelve 
adults: two of these were gray -headed men, grateful that their lives had 
been prolonged to the day on which they were thus publicly received as 
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members of Christ's visible Church. On the three following Sundays com- 
panies of two and three Heathen united with us. My seventh Sunday was 
passed with the Society at Ndama. I preached twice ; and, in addition to 
the nsual congregation, more than one hundred Heathen heard me each time. 
I baptized thirteen adults and one child. One of the adults was, a few 
months before, a zealous heathen priest. At the morning services, six 
Heathen at Ndama, and four at an adjoining village, publicly renounced 
Heathenism. Sixty church-members partook of the Lord's Supper in the 
afternoon. During my stay I met the Classes here, and ^om Tavidomo, and 
gave them their tickets. 

" Whilst by the mat of a sick woman, a person sitting by said, * This 
woman has been long and severely ill, but we never hear her complain 1 ' 
She overheard the remark and said, * It is of God : had I been thus aflicted 
before I knew God, I could not have borne it ; but now I can pray, and put 
my trust in Jesus.* 

" About a week before this I visited a heathen village named Na Wailevu. 
Many people collected to see and hear me, and I had the pleasure of enter- 
ing the names of the Chief of the village, and another old man, on my list 
of professing Christians. 

"At the services of the eighth Sunday four, and on the ninth two, 
persons joined in with us. There is commonly a good feeling among the 
older worshippers, and I trust some of them are becoming confirmed in the 
truths which they hear, and may help to strengthen and stablish those who 
have recently been added to us. 

" At the quarterly visitations, I have been pleased with the simplicity 
and apparent sincerity of the Societies. Depth of religious experience is not 
to be looked for among these infant Churches ; it is encouraging to find 
them fearing God, and working righteousness. "With the general spirit and 
conduct of the Leaders I am well pleased. 

** The Society in l^liva are not strangers to persecution. In addition to 
doing them smaller injuries, the Heathen set fire to the chapel, which, with 
the Teacher's house, was burnt to the ground. This occurred about two 
years since ; and up to the present time they are called to endure insult, and 
the spoliation of their plantations. 

" Some of our members have lately quitted this vale of tears, not without , 
a hope of going to that world where Ihey shall weep no more. In January, 
Samson Tanima died, after protracted, and at times excruciating, suffering. 
He had been a member of Society about ten years, being among the first 
who received the truth on the commencement of this Mission at Lakemba. 
He came with me to this place from Viwa. He was a truly honest, indus- 
trious, and faithful man. His strong conviction of the truth of Christianity 
never wavered, and he rarely missed an opportunity of urging its claims 
upon his countrymen, and occasionally he did so at great personal risk. I 
can testify to many hundreds of Fijians having been faithfully warned and 
expostulated with by Samson. He was a private member of Society, but 
his zeal for the cause of God might put many of its official members to the 
blush. A few minutes before he died, he expressed his confidence in the 
Redeemer, and expired just after I had commended him to God in prayer.* 

* This was a native of Somosomo. His people not being allowed to 
become Christian, he cheerfully remained an exile at Lakemba for several 
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" Ciesar Mbangi died in the same month. He was an old man who had 
been a Christian about two years. He spoke more freely about his spiritual 
state than any sick Fijian I have yet met with. He received my visits with 
marked joy. One of his friends observed that, although communicative to 
me, he remained silent when visited by his neighbours. CsBsar accounted 
for this by saying, ' 1 am near my end, and wish to keep my mind fixed on 
God. If I conversed on the affairs of the village, I might hear what would 
pain my mind, and divert my thoughts from God.' A few days before he died, 
ae expressed Mmself to the following effect : — * I am weak, and I am old ; my 
time is come, but I am not afraid to die : through Jesus I feel courageous 
for death. Jesus is my Chief, and I wish to obey Him : if He says I am yet 
to lie here, I will praise Him ; and if he says I am to go above to Him, I 
will praise Him. I do not wish to eat ; His word is my food ; I think on 
it, and lean entirely on Jesus.' 
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Continued residence at Tiliva proved to Mr. Williams 
that he was living among a people more depraved and 
more reckless of human hSe even than the Somosomans. 
Infanticide was dreadfully common, insomuch that it was 
difficult to persuade the people that it was, in any respect, 
wrong. The dangers which surrounded the Christians on 
account of their religion, came near the Missionary, so that 
his position was one of constant anxiety and peril. Mbati 
Namu, the Chief, declared his purpose to kill Mr. Williams, 
to take Mrs. Williams as his own property, and, having 
destroyed the Mission premises, to dL^^tribute the spoils 
among his people. On November 30th, 1848, Mr. 
WiUiams writes : — 

" It is with great pleasure, and great gratitude, that I 
report the existence and well-being of myself and family, at 
the close of two months of unusual anxiety. ' I have seen 
the wicked in great power, and spreading himself like a 
green bay tree. Yet he passed away, and, lo ! he was not : 
yea, I sought him, but he could not be found.' Mbati Namu, 

years, where he was a faithful servant of Mr. Williams, whom he 
accompanied to Mbua. While at Lakemba, this earnest man, on being 
interrogated as to his Christian experience, said : " I am very happy. I 
have enjoyed religion all the day. I rose early in the moniing, and 
prayed that the Lord would greatly bless me, and keep me throughout 
the day : and He has done so ; and generally does when I fully attend to 
religious duties early in the morning. But, if I neglect, and rush into the 
world without properly attending to my religious duties, nothing goes right. 
I am wrong in my own heart, and no one round me is right." 
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the Chief of this district^ whose preparations for an attack on 
Mathuata had long kept this part in an excited state^ is no 
more. Last month he assembled his fighting men ; and^ after 
detaining several hundreds of them for four days in the 
vicinity of the towns of the Christians, with orders to eat 
and destroy the fruit of their gardens, and, if they chose, to 
eat some of the Christians, he led them forth to the 
scene of action. He set out in high spirits, and with great 
expectations. He assured himself of success, which was to 
be followed by deeds which were designed to make his 
name a terror. In ima^ation, he saw the Mission Station, 
in flames; his allies paid with the spoils of its store; and 
his causeless hatred to the Christian religion luxuriating in 
the blood of its professors. But, in his heathenish rage, he 
imagined vain things : the Lord had him in derision. 

" On the third day from leaving this place, he fell into 
the snare of a professed friend, a Chief whom he had 
insulted ; and, in a village engaged in his service, met with 
unexpected death. He was first wounded by a musket- 
ball ; and then, whilst praying for life, was dispatched by 
the battle-axe of the insulted Chief. The bodies of Mbati 
Namu, and others who fell with him, were taken to Ma- 
thuata, and e£^en. His large knot of long platted hair, 
of which he was very proud, is made into key-guards. His 
fighting men fled ; one party, in their flight, burning four 
of the towns of their enemies. The fallen Chief had four 
wives ; these, with the wives of those who fell with him, 
were to be strangled. Two of his wives were saved through 
the influence of Christianity. His chief wife was redeemed 
from death after the Christian Chief and myself had twice 
presented property, and employed six hours in entreaty. 
But, after this, she sought her murderers, and was 
strangled. 

"The surviving friends of Mbati Namu are planning 
reprisals. Something has already been accomplished. A 
village was surprised ; but most of the men escaped. One 
man and nine women were slaughtered. Last Sunday week, 
part of a body, ready cooked, was brought here as a fore- 
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taste for the yoting man who succeeds Mbati Namu. 
Next day, the bodies of two females, whole and uncooked,, 
were brought by a crowd of blackened and noisy savages, 
who, after presenting their victims to the Chiefs, prepared 
them for tne oven. These — with the floating of a head 
and human entrails past my house, the wanton shooting 
of one man just now, and the clubbing by mistake of 
some women in the dark a few nights ago — are heart- 
sickening, — ^too horrid for detail. It is hard for a witness 
of them to own aflinity with persons- so awfully depraved. 
Such scenes stagger faith and chill charity. Enlarged 
views of the omnipotence of Redeeming Love are necessary 
to keep the Missionary to such a people from the withering 
influence of despair. He appears to live amongst fiends 
rather than men; and, when he sees them fulfilling the 
dictates of their corrupt passions, he finds it difiicult to 
believe them within the reach of mercy. 

'' It was a great relief to turn from such scenes to the 
quiet and order of the Christian village, (which had just 
been saved from the evil purpose of the Chief,) where live 
many proofs of God's power to save cannibal Fijians. 

^' Last week I buried the principal Native Teacher of 
this Circuit. He was a valuable man, active, zealous, and 
persevering in all he undertook. In his person, family, 
house, gardens, and general habits, he was a pattern to the 
native converts. During three months' sickness, I had good 
opportunities of inquiring into and observing his state. 
Generally, he had peace with God through faith in Jesus. 
So long as he could read, his New Testament was his com- 

E anion ; and, when unable to read it, he would hear it read 
y others, and he always had it near to him. When I 
was conversing with him a short time before he died, he 
exclaimed with great emphasis, ' A God of love ! ' In the 
moniing of his last day he recognised his children, and 
kissed them ;' and then lay insensible during most of the 
day. The last word uttered by him was, ^ Peace.' He fell 
asleep in Jesus during the night of November 22nd. I 
have no man left equal to Solomon Bandawa. 
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''We know you feel for, and sympathize * with, your 
Missionaries in Eji. Tou would do so much more, could 
you see us now, and contrast us with our work. We are 
now reduced to six in number, and none of us strong : our 
work is great and diversified, and is daily increasing. To 
be solitary on a Station in a heathen district is bad. The 
man is cramped. The demands of his charge, and of his 
family, prevent him from going far from home.^^ 

The successor of Mbati Namu seemed to be a young 
man of very different character, and gave the Missionary 
reason to hope that he would not only treat the Christians' 
more kindly, but himself eventually join them. Further 
encouragement was given in the fact that a way began to 
open for rehgious teaching in the Yasawa Group, to the 
west of Fiji, where five villages sought instruction, to which 
Mr. Williams resolved to send the Teacher who helped him 
at Tniva, and without whom his own labour would be 
much increased. 

" June 11th, 1849. — On the 2nd of April I had a special 
prayer-meeting, to entreat for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit on this land, which is large, and abounds with 
misery and crime. 

^ On the 3rd, I sailed for the back of the land, taking 
with me Ea Hezekiah Vunindanga, the Christian Chief of 
Tiliva. A few years ago, he was a bitter and scornful 
hater of Christianity ; but, for the past two years, he has 
been a consistent professor of religion, and wishes to per- 
suade others to share with him in the blessings he enjoys. 
After an agreeable voyage, we anchored in the afternoon at 
Vatu Kea : but the Chief, Line, whom we wished to see, 
was away. We endeavoured to be useful to some visitors 
from the Tasawa Islands, who appeared to be of a more 
teachable disposition than any tribe of Fijians with which 
I am acquainted. I passed the night in a god-house, — the 
best in the place, — ^which the old priest invited me to use. 
I spent most of the night in speaking to the priest and 
another old man on the things of God. 

'' On the morning of the 4th Line arrived. To appear- 
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ance^ he was' convinced of the trath of Christianity ; but 
business of a public nature^ with which the gods were 
concerned^ was pleaded as an obstacle to his then becoming 
a professor of the religion of Jesus. His scruples on this 
head were overcome^ and he bowed the knee with us in the 
temple^ and worshipped the God of the universe. Ra 
Hezekiah was so delighted to see his friend thus worship 
God^ that he roared aloud for joy. 

'^ A few miles^ run deeper into the bay brought us to a 
landing-place^ from which^ having appointed a watch to 
remain with the canoe^ a company of us proceeded to 
Nasau^ a village a few miles inland^ where we got the 
people together^ and reported our mission. A young man 
who appeared to be much respected in the place was 
desirous of becoming a Christian, and had been for some 
time; but some of the old men violently opposed. The 
discussion became such an angry one, that I longed for its 
close. Having dispatched, a messenger to the canoe, we 
pushed on further inland, and after dark reached Nai Vaka- 
singa, a village situated at the foot of a vast cliff of black 
rock, and inhabited by some of Chevalier Peter DDlon's 
old friends. There is a wide difference between their 
account of the origin of the fight between the people of 
the * Hunter ' and the natives of Wailea, and the account 
given of it by the Chevalier. Ba Mbombo, the Chief, gave 
us a cordial reception; and, after some conversation, the 
Chief next in rank took upon himself the Christian name. 
After a frugal supper, we were conducted to the god-house 
to sleep. I founcf several old cannibals in possession. I 
stretched myself on a part of the floor, voted me as a mark 
of good feeling, being next to where Ba Mbombo lay. I 
had a block of wood for my pillow, and the roof of the 
temple for a coverlet. When Ea Mbombo took his place, 
I was fixed, with scarcely elbow room, between two veteran 
cannibals, who were very curious, and plied me with ques- 
tions for several hours of the dark night. On the morning 
of the 5th, we conducted a short service among our heathen- 
bedfellows, and then set off to the canoe. 
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''After a brisk run we reached Na Koro Vatu, but 
found that the Chief and his people were from home. The 
people in charge assembled together; and I embraced the 
opportunity of preaching Jesus to them. Here we passed 
the night in the neatest Pijian house I have seen in these 
parts ; and^ having my mat a^d mosquito curtain with me^ 
I slept well. 

" The next day, with hard work and hard sailing, — the 
wind blowing half a gale, — ^we reached Nasavusavu, where 
we left our canoej and walked to Tathflevu. The people of 
the place were soon collected together, and I besought 
them for Christ's sake to turn from idols to the living God. 
A man who had renounced Christianity in consequence of 
persecution at Wairiki, and fled here, had abeady regretted 
the step he had taken, and was desirous to worship God 
again. I begged his father to foDow the example of his 
son. A man who had returned to Heathenism during 
the persecution of Tui Mbua some years ago stood up, and 
said, ' I was driven from Christianity by threats of death : 
I am a Christian.' I called these two who had backslidden 
into Heathenism towards me, and three Heathen — two of 
whom were grey-headed — came up with them. We knelt 
together in the open air, and united in a public act of 
dedication to Almighty God. After a little time spent in 
giving farther instruction to those who had declared them- 
selves on, the Lord's side, we returned to Nasavusavu, 
accompanied by a man who begged medicine for some 
Heathen. Here also we kept the end of our coming in 
view, but had no visible success. We pitched our tents for 
the night, and sailed home next morning. These are small 
beginnings, but encouraging to one who is working amongst 
constant opposition. Another source of consolation I ought 
to name, — a brotherly visit from Mr. Calvert, who passed a 
few days with us a month ago, to our great comfort." 

In the face of determined and well-organized opposition 
on the part of several Chiefs, and among much suffering 
and discouragement, Mr. Williams pursued his work, visit- 
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ing many different places^ and striving to do good to the 
bodies as well as the souls of the people. No great success 
followed these efforts as yet^ but some cheeriiig instances 
happened of Heathens emoracing the lotu; so that the 
Missionary could say in August, 1849, "On nearly every 
Sunday in the months of May and June, I had to rejoice 
over converts from Heathenism in some one or more of the 
villages near to me. During the past year, not less than a 
hundred and thirty have been thus converted in this 
Circuit. There is an increase of ninety-two church mem<^ 
bers, and there are sixty-nine on trial: a hundred and 
forty persons, chififly adults, have been baptized. The total 
number of persons now meeting in Class is over three hun- 
dred and twenty ; and 1 suppose we have, besides these^ 
nearly two hundred hearers.'' 

On his first arrival at Lakemba, Mr. Williamis had 
exerted himself to improve his dwelling-house ; and deter- 
mined, on reaching his new Station, to spare no pains to 
supply the people with higher notions and superior models 
of architecture. He accordingly built a most substantial 
and neat Mission-house;*^ and, by the help of a willing 
people, erected a chapel, superior in every respect to any- 
thing of the kind in Fiji. The Mission establishment and 
the chapel present an imposing and attractive appearance 
to visitors, as they ascend the river to Tiliva. Mr. Williams's 
own account of the carrying on and completion of the 
work is deeply interesting. 

"The Tiliva new chapel does the little company of 
natives who built it much credit. The present Chief, Ba 
Hezekiah Vunindanga, (successor to Eaitono,) is a verv 
sensible and persevering man. On commencing this chapel, 
he adopted it as a principle, that neither material nor 
labour could be too good for the house in which the true 
God was to be worshipped. Acting in accordance with 
this principle, he, and some of his men who had fame for 
'lifting up the axe,' travelled over many miles of the sur- 

' * See Frontispiece. 
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rounding country, in search of timber for the frame of the 
building. Whilst they were thus employed, the old men 
enlivened the village by the rap, tap, tap, of the beaters 
with which they separated the fibre from the fleshy part of 
the nut-husk, that it might be plaited into sinnet, for the 
ornamental lashings. At intervals of two or three days, 
the joyous shout of the returning wood-cutters broke the 
quiet of the evening, a signal at which those who were left 
in the village — old men, women, and children — ^ran off to 
assist their weary friends in dragging some giant of the 
forest to the spot where it was to become a pillar in the 
Lord's house. Happier groups than these formed, eye 
never saw. In about three months eighty beams of from 
twelve to fifty feet long were collected, many of them from 
a distance of ten or twelve miles, and by manual labour 
only. The logs were vesi, or green-heart, the most valu- 
able timber in the islands. These were carefully wrought 
into a very substantial frame ; completed by walls and roof. 
The sketch will give you an idea of the outside of the 
chapel ; and you may form one of the appearance of the 
inside, by supposing yourselves between two colonnades of 
mahogany pillars, sixteen pillars in each colonnade, and 
three feet ^part. These support a circular mahogany 
cornice, or wall-plate, seven inches in diameter, on which 
the capitals are wrought in sinnet. Between the pillars is 
seen the inner fence, formed of bright canes, the whole 
extent of which, fifty feet by nine feet, is divided by black 
lines into diamonds of one inch and a half long. The tops 
of the doors and windows are finished as the outside, in 
triangular pediments, done in black sinnet. The foot of 
each spar is secured to the cornice by ornamental bands. 
The roof is relieved by alternate rows of open and closed 
reed-work, divided from each other by jet-black lines, three 
and four inches wide. The wings of the communion rail 
are of ornamented reed- work. The centre of the balusters 
is made of the warrior's spear and the scented sandal- 
wood. The rail itself is a piece of beautiful nut. 

" Often, whilst superintending their operations, have I 
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heard the builders cheer each other by chanting such pas- 
sages as the following : ^ I was glad when thej said unto 
ine^ Let us go into the house of the Lord/ ' But will Grod 
indeed dwell on the earth ? Behold, the heaven and heaven 
of heavens cannot contain Thee ; how much less this house 
that I have builded I ' To this another party would jespond, 
'The Lord hath chosen Zion; He hath desired it for His 
habitation/ Another favourite chant was, 1 Kings viii. 
28-30. And, with suitable feeling, a number would join 
in the petitions, 'Hearken unto the prayer which Thy 
servant shall make ; ' ' And when Thou hearest, forgive/ 

'' Several pleasing facts are connected with the building 
of this chapel. Had it been built eighteen months ago, the 
heathen Chief of that day would have construed our work 
into an offence, for which nothing short of our mourning 
over its ashes could atone ; whereas, the present heathen 
Chief sent us a message to the effect that we were few, 
and engaged in a great work ; and, if agreeable, he would 
help us. His proposal was accepted; and the wall and 
roof of one side of the chapel were done by the Heathen, 
and well done too. And, at the opening of the chapel, the 
Heathen assisted in preparing food for our visitors. We 
rejoice in so pleasing a change. 

'' Many have been attracted to this place by the report 
of the chapel ; and these opportunities have been improved 
to preach unto them Jesus. The strangers, without excep. 
tion, expressed surprise that such a work could be done by 
Fijians. Our company said, 'By this we are convinced 
that religion is true : if it was not, you would run away, 
and leave the work undone.' Another party, fresh from 
the slaughter, and their battle-axes dyed in blood, declared 
their conviction, 'that no number^ of Heathen could do 
what these few Christian men had done.' We have been 
visited by Eatu Elijah Verani, and other Viwa friends, who 
say, 'You are the first who have surpassed* the temples 
built by our Chiefs for the devil : you have put all their 
works under your feet.' 
• "The chapel is a proof of the growing industry of the 
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people. The Mission-house is a large and very substantial 
buildings on an European plan^ its timbers and walls of 
green-heart ; and towards its erection the Christian natives 
did a great deal. They have, also, built a good house for 
the Native Teacher, and twelve improved houses for them- 
selves. The whole of the above has been done within two 
years. The Eev. David Hazlewood opened the chapel on 
the 24th of April. We had a large congregation, amongst 
which was a good sprinkling of Heathen. All parties 
seemed to enjoy the day, and to many it was one of much 
spiritual good. 

^^ The Mbua Circuit has been formed nearly three years, 
during which time we have entered six new preaching- 
places, and built three chapels. Nearly two hundred 
Heathen have embraced Christianity, and three hundred 
persons have become members of the visible Church of 
Christ by baptism. We are looking forward to still better 
days, and praying that God will abundantly bless His word, 
that the yet heathen tribes may learn to bless His name.'^ 

Mr. Lawry was much pleased with the chapel, and wrote 
in his Journal : " Mr. Williams has by far the best chapel 
that I have seen in the two Districts. It is clean, strong, 
and tastefully laid out and finished, reminding me of one 
of our cathedrals at home, ornamented to the very ridge- 
pole, and built not only in the best style, but of the best 
material in the land, and completed by those who use it ; 
and it is free from debt. The worship was solemn and 
cheerful, intelligent and feeling. About two hundred 
persons were present.'^ 

The good work continued to progress. Schools were 
carried on with success, and the blessing of God attended 
the preaching of His word, and the administration of the 
sacraments. Towards the end of 1850 new trouble c^me. 
Instead of hearing rumours of distant fighting, war came 
now close to the Mission Station. The following account 
of the events of this period appeared in the Wesleyan 
Missionary Notices for August, 1851 : — 

"On the 12th of September, 1850, the day upon which 
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the ' John Wedey ' left Mbua Bay,* the Chief of Mbua took 
his warriors to attack Na Korombase^ a heathen fortress in 
which the Tavea Christians^ with their heathen friends, had 
taken shelter. Mr. WilUams, the Missionary at Tiliva^ 
expostulated with the Mbua Chief; but his determination 
to fight was fixed. The Chief, however, pledged himself to 
save the lives of the Teacher and his wife, should he suc- 
ceed in taking the fortress. The Christians at Tiliva, to a 
man, prayed daily for the failure of what they knew to be 
an unjust war; and, after an absence of thirteen days, the 
warriors returned, saying, ' Fear seized us ; the longer we 
stayed, the more faint-hearted we grew.' They killed one 
woman, and four of their party received gun-shot wounds. 
The Mbaa Chief said to Mr. Williams, the day after his 
return, ' The prayers of the Christians are more powerful 
than our arms.' 

"On Sunday, November 17th, a discharge of musketry 
in the Ndama District announced to the Missionary that 
war had commenced; and a messenger arrived shortly after^ 
to inform him that a skirmish had taken place between the 
Ndama Heathen and those of Na Sau. On Monday 
morning Mr. Williams proceeded to Ndama to endeavour 
to restore peace. On entering that district, the desolation 
of war met his eye. Plots of bananas cut to the ground 
were seen on every hand. The village of Na Waiwai was 
deserted ; and the houses from which the people used to 
issue, with out-stretched hands and smiling faces, to wel- 
come his arrival, were all vacated. The Missionary, and 
those who accompanied him, sat in solitude, until a native 
ran to announce their arrival to the people, who had taken 
shelter in a forest of mangroves. Tui Mbua, the Chief of 
Ndama, on learning the purport of Mr. Williams's visit, at 
once decided to become a Christian. Five of Tui Mbua's 
head men joined him, being determined to renounce the 
superstitions of their fathers. These, with the Missionary, 
formed a council, and it was decided that they should at 
once proceed to the fortress of those who wished to prolong 

* See Lawry's Second Missionary Vint, p. 304. 
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hostilities, and entreat them to finish the war by becoming 
Christians. The sun was setting as they reached the 
fortress ; they took their seats amongst groups of grim- 
looking men covered with black powder, and stacks of 
muskets, clubs, and spears; and the 'noon of night' had 
passed before they arose from those seats. There was hard 
pleading on both sides. The Heathen thirsted for revenge : 
four of their party were dead, and others wounded, and 
they had not drawn blood from their enemies. However, 
at length Mbalata, their Chief, yielded. He put his hand 
into the hand of the Missionary, and said, ' I should like to 
be a Heathen a little longer ; but I will lotu, as you so 
earnestly entreat me.' A young warrior bowed with him, 
and at the silent hour of midnight, in the open air, they 
worshipped the one true God together. In another part 
of the village, twelve women, for the first time in their 
lives, bowed the knee to Jehovah, and said ' Amen ' to 
petitions offered for their present, future, and eternal hap- 
piness.'' 

Mr. WiUiams now directed his attention towards 
securing peace between Ndama and Na Sau; and the 
account of his proceedings, and of their results, is so 
deeply interesting, that we are unwilling to abridge it, 
but give it almost entire. He writes : — 

"The second object of my visit — a peace betwixt 
Ndama and Na Sau — engaged my attention at an early 
hour next morning. The Christian Chiefs were ready to 
accompany me ; but knowing how important the presence 
of Tui Mbua was, I requested him to head our party. He 
objected that rheumatism in his hip incapacitated him for 
wsJking so far ; but added, ' I will not hide my mind from 
you : I dare not go ; you are leading me to death ; if I comply 
with your request, I am a dead man this day.' I strove to 
allay his fears ; and my effort being seconded by the declara- 
tion of a hundred brave men that they would die in his 
defence, he consented to accompany us to within a short 
distance of Na Sau, if I would engage to bring the prin- 
cipal men of Na Sau to the place at which he would wait 
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for tliem. I engaged to do all I could to meet his pro- 
posal^ and we started without delay. The area appointed 
for the meeting was enclosed by majestic chestnut trees, at 
the foot of one of which I left the old Chief, and walked 
on to Na Sau, in company with a few unarmed men. We 
were kindly received; but some of the old men could 
scarcely be persuaded that we were sincere. After some 
debate, the Na Sau Chief, and about twenty of his men, 
prepared to return with us. We pledged their safety, ^nd 
every man left; his arms at home. As we fikd out of the 
koro, I overheard an old man say, ' We shall see death to- 
day.' I shouted aloud, ' To-day we live.' This encouraged 
the poor men, who, one after another, repeated, 'To-day 
we live,' as they proceeded with hastened steps to the area 
where Tui Mbua awaited our arrival. 

" I felt that the peace of the district depended on this 
interview, and prayed that no untoward event might occur 
to prevent or mar the good results I anticipated from this 
meeting. Knowing that if either party detected in the 
dark speaking eyes of the others anger or scorn, I might 
witness a scene of bloodshed instead of peace, I watched 
with deep anxiety the attitude of the Na Sau Chief, as he 
entered the flat space. He gently inclined the upper part 
of his body, clasped his hands, and approached Tui Mbua 
respectfully. My heart thrilled with joy as I looked on 
him. I felt assured he was sincere ; nor was I kept long 
in suspense as to the reception Tui Mbua would give him. 
The old Chief fixed his piercing eyes on him a moment, and 
he next sprang on his feet to meet him. He appeared to 
endure the kissing of his hand by the Chief of Na Sau, 
and, withdrawing it from his lips, cast his arms about the 
neck of his late enemy, and cordially embraced him. My 
own feelings at that moment were unutterable; and the 
loud cries of joy from several of the attendants showed 
that I did not feel alone. The Tiliva Chief (a Christian) 
was so affected, that he cried out, 'We thank Thee, Lord, 
for thus bringing Thy creatures into the way of Ufe;' and 
long and loudly did he weep for gladness. 
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" After a short pause, Tui Mbua wished me to state the 
purpose for which we were met, but, at my request, did so 
himself, in a speech quite un-Pijian for its animation, and 
occupying nearly half an hour in its delivery. A passage 
or two from it may interest you. 'People of Na San, 
these are the days of strange events. I am a Christian, 
but of only one night's growth; so that my mind is a 
heathen mind, and I am afraid of you. You, too, are 
Christians of a night more than myself ; so your minds are' 
heathen minds, and you are afraid of me. But that is 
now done with ; let us no longer fear each other, but let 
us now love each other as these our friends do.* ' People 
of Na Sau, the heathen mind is a dark mind : we are a 
dark-minded people. We saw the lotu, it came on each 
side of us, but we did not value it : it spread here and 
there, and so put out its arms as to encircle us ; but, not 
being willing to submit to it, we raised this war to break 
through it, and by this war it has captured us. This lotu 
is a strange thing.' *We have of late, in these parts, 
greatly wearied ourselves. If we carried a weight, we in- 
creased it by carrying a musket, powder, and balls. In the 
garden, one hand held the spade, and the other held arms. 
This makes work diJEcult ; it grows out of fighting. Men 
of Na Sau, let us give both our hands to the spade ; pour 
out the powder from the powder-house (pan) of your guns ; 
let us all do so, or else let us discharge them into the air, 
and let us be determined for peace.' ' People of Na Sau, 
I am a Christian ; perhaps you think I have put on a mask, 
and that plots are under it. No ; I am sincere. In the 
face of the Missionary, and of the Christian Chiefs, and of 
yourselves, I speak it, and let all hear it : I am a Chriatian : 
1 mean to be one. You who hear me, we have had war, 
our friends have fallen its victims ; but that is past, let us 
now all be for peace. The man who after this causes war 
to rise shall be known to us all. I speak for 'friendship, 
love, and peace.' 

" I added a few words in confirmation of Tui Mbua's 
desire for unity and good-will, and called upon £a Hezekiah 
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Vunindanga to address our new professors of Ghristiaiiity ; 
and he did so with spirit. I wish I could find room for the 
whole of his speech. He began by saying, 'This is a good 
day ; we have long prayed that we might see this day ; now 
we see it, and are glad. To-day we see the great power of 
God. Man could not do what we see done. to-day. We 
Fijians are a perverse people ; we are Fijians, and we know 
that of all crooked, obstinate things, the mind of a Fijian 
is mpst crooked and most obstinate. If we have an enemy, 
we do not like to be of one mind with him ; we do not wish 
to be reconciled to him. If some Fijian Chief of great 
power had this day come to unite us, he could not have 
done so; certainly not, — certainly not, — certainly not. 
If some great Chief of Britain had come amongst us to- 
day to dissuade us from war, and make us one, he could 
not have done so. The Fijian mind defies the power of 
man. But what do we see to-day ? We see those who 
the other day were full of bad feeling towards each other, 
and shooting at each other, sitting together in peace; 
hatred is taken away, and we who so lately had each dif- 
ferent views are now united, and our minds are as the 
mind of one man. Ask no more, " What can the loiu do ?*' 
after what your eyes see this day. The lotu is of God ; and 
what we now see is the work of God : He alone is almighty. 
In this age we see also the love of God. He has shown 
His love to us by giving us His book to tell us of the 
Saviour, and to teach us the way to serve God. And to 
help us to understand what we read, He has sent His 
Ministers to our land. Great is the love of God. We 
Fijians are bom in darkness and error, we are reared in 
error, it is in our nature to err, so that it is important that 
we have those amongst us who can direct us. A father 
who loves his children, tells them what they ought not to 
do, and he tells them what they ought to do. Mr. Williams 
is as a father to us. If we tietke a step without advice, it 
is a wrong step ; but if it is approved by him, we are no 
more double-minded, but go fearlessly on, and we find that 
we are doing what is right : but our own plans lead us 
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wrongs and the end of them is pain and trouble. Great i& 
our joy at this meeting. You, our friends of Ndama and 
Na Sau, have come into a good way ; never go from it. 
Grasp firmly what you have now taken hold of; the end 
thereof is life, — life now, and life for ever.' " 

However sincere the Ndama Chief might be, he had bad 
advisers, whose influence made it necessary for the Chris- 
tians to use great diligence in order to maintain quiet. 
The visit of Elijah Verani seemed to furnish a favourable 
opportunity for endeavouring to confirm a general peace. 
He was always ready, to face any danger in trying to do 
good, and now exposed himself to great peril in thus 
visiting a people whom, in former days, he had deeply 
injured. Mr. Williams thus gives the history of this visit, 
under date, February 21st, 1851 : — 
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The pleasing scenes narrated in my last letter to you were shortly 
followed by scenes of trial and bloodshed. The Christian Chief, George 
Nala, throngh unusual labours and intense excitement, lost his reason ; 
many of his people, who had to work hard in the day, and sleep in the open 
air at night, fell sick ; the health of three of the Native Teachers failed them 
entirely, so that their removal to the Mission^house was necessary to save 
their lives. The means used had God's blessing : the restored Chief resumed 
his proper position in society; the Teachers, on the return of health, 
resumed their labours ; and, with two or three exceptions, the rest of the 
sick recovered. 

" Directly after the Peace Meeting, of which you have been informed, the 
Christian natives set themselves in good earnest to repair the injuries already 
sustained from the war. Their first work was to buUd a new house for Tui 
Mbua, in place of the one burnt down by his enemies. In this they were 
aided by the Tiliva Christians. Tui Mbua, who steadily maintained his 
profession of the Christian religion, acknowledged their kindness, and they 
felt repaid by his apparent sincerity. Thus things were on the arrival of 
Ratu Elijah, who finding that Nawatha only remained belligerent, and 
having a well-derived influence over the people of that place, he hoped to 
exercise it for good. I prepared to accompany him ; but, as I did not 
believe my presence absolutely needed, I relinquished my purpose, at his own 
request, seconded by that of Mrs. Williams, just as I was going on board his 
canoe. Having cautioned Ratu Elijah not to visit Nawatha except well 
attended by armed men, I returned to be a check on a suspicious-looking 
body of Heathen, who had assembled at a short distance from the Mission- 
house. 

" On arriving at Ndama, Batu El^'ah received a cordial welcome from Ra 
George, and his uncle, Tui Mbua, who expressed pleasure at the prospect 
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of pottiBg an entire stop to hostilities. They went in company to Nawatha, 
and Rata £lijiib, suspecting no hann, went unarmed and ill-attended. Whilst 
waiting the return of a party sent into the fortress to propose terms of 
peace, they were fired upon from an ambuscade. The Chief, George, fell 
with his face towards his murderers : he received three bullets through his 
body, a four-pronged spear in his back, and a deep gash in his head from a 
battle-aie. A random shot struck a young Teacher in the forehead, and he 
fell down dead. Tui Mbua, it is believed, was accessory to this murderoos 
i^t ; he hoped by it to destroy Ratu £lgah, but kiUeid his own nephew, 
whilst a Heathen, Verani had killed several of Tui Mbua's people ; Toi 
Mbua has long sought to avenge their blood, and, finding El^'ah so entirely 
in his power, the temptation to revenge was stronger than he could resist. 
Ordinary precaution would have defeated the plot. On seeing his nephew 
fall, Tui Mbua fled, accompanied by twenty Ndama people, to a neighbour- 
ing village. Aided by a multitude of Heathen who live only to do mischief, 
they kept the Ndama district in a state of alarm for more than a month. 
The Christians, at my earnest request, avoided aggressive warfare, and only 
fought to defend the three forts which sheltered them and their families. 
The enemy often attacked them, with loss to themselves; but not one 
Christian life was lost. These facts have made a deep impression on the 
minds of those who are recent converts to the Christian faith : with them 
they are so many evidences that the religion of Jesus Christ is true. 

" The loss of Christian property by fire is considerable. The Heathen 
have destroyed their yam and banana gardens, and burnt down four villages, 
in which we had two chapels, and three Native Teachers' houses. 

" The death of Ra George is not a loss to this Circuit only, but to the 
Mission at large. He was a sincere and zealous supporter of its interests. 

" Considering the protracted excitement of this district, it is surprising 
that so few of the new converts have relapsed into Heathenism, — perhaps 
not more than ten. 

" That one half of this large island has not been involved in this war, is 
attributable to God's blessing on our unwearied efforts to maintain peace. 
Mr. Calvert at Mbau, and we on Yanua Levu, have toiled hard to appease 
the powers that be. Mr. Calvert kindly visited this place, and Nandi too. 
He took an active part in our proceedings, and has our sincerest thanks. 

"Amidst the difficulties that thicken around us, we struggle forward, and 
labour and hope for great things. I am delighted to observe an increasing 
desire for God's word throughout the Circuit. Nearly every member of the 
Church who can read is in possession of a copy of the New Testament. A 
month since, two young men came to me from a distance of sixty miles, to 
ask for some work to do, that they might obtain each a New Testament. 
Since then, I have had other two from the same place, on the same errand. 
It is my joy to supply them. 

" T have just returned from spending a week in the Nandi Circuit, as 
directed by the District Meeting. The state of our people in Na Savu, (the 
Circuit town,) and in two or three of the adjacent villages, is satisfactory. 
Mr. Moore is diligent in discharging the duties of his calling, and finds his 
pleasure increase, as he increases his knowledge of the people, and of their 
language. He has had rough usages from the. savages of Solevu Bay. The 
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schools at Na Saya are in an exceDent state. The infant school, as it is 
called, has girls in it sixteen and eighteen years old ; but all composing 
it were very attentive. I soon perceived that the leader amongst the 
boys was quite blind. In all exercises of the memory blind Shem was a 
sore guide ; and scarcely less certain in impromptu answers to questions on 
Old and New Testament history. It was not, however, until I had been in 
school some time, that I observed the girls also had a bHnd leader ; one in 
whom they put no Httle confidence. But Pauline was not so intelligent as 
Shem, nor so active. He took his part in all the evolutions through which 
the children were .put ; but she, not sharing his confidence, sat during these. 
Shem is a very quick lad. He needs only to hear a hymn or psalm repeated 
twice or thrice, and he is ready to become the teacher Of it to his bright- 
eyed class-mates. And the best of all is, the bHnd boy knows Jesus as his 
Saviour. On the day of my arrival, Mr. Moore returned from visiting 
Wailevu and Na Ndundu. He found that most of the people there, who 
embraced the lotu last year, have given it up this. Hard words from Mbau, 
and the anger of their gods, shown in a failure of the yam crop, are the 
reasons they assign." 

The continuance of hostilities interfered with the progress 
of the Mission, although the evil was somewhat lessened 
by Mr. Williams prevailing upon Tui Mbua, the Chief of 
Mbua, to take no part in the Ndama war. The condition 
of the Christian settlement near the Mission-house continued 
to improve. The people became very industrious, and at 
last accomplished the unprecedented exploit of building 
three canoes. By means of these, a better supply of pro- 
visions was insured, and the Missionary and Teachers were 
more easily conveyed from place to place. The good exam- 
ple thus set was not lost, and the first to follow it was 
the principal heathen Chief, who began to build a canoe for 
himself. 

On the 25th of September, Mr. Williams sent an 
encouraging school report to the General Secretaries. 

" The most cheering of recent events is the return to Nandi of our worthy 
brother Hazlewood, who, having accomplished the purpose of his late 
visit to the Colonies, is again at his post, pursuing, with renewed strength 
and other new advantages, his useful labours. During his absence from 
Fiji he has worked diligently for us, having materially advanced the transla- 
tion department. His intercourse with civilized society and kind friends 
has in nowise lessened his love for the Fiji Mission, which, with those who • 
labour on it, and those we strive to benefit, appears to be dearer than ever to 
him. Mr. and^ Mrs. Hazlewood interrupted our long solitude by a visit, 
which, in consequence of strong winds, was protracted to seventeen days, 
when they left us in oar little schooner, the ' Ngauna Vinaka.' 
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'* It is our clutom to hold oar scliool meetings when the ' Wesley ' yigits 
us ; but as that noble brig's visit to England will keep her from us some 
time to come, I held the Tiliva school-feast whilst Mr. Hazlewood was at 
this place. In quieter times we have more visitors ; bat, on the whole, we 
have not had a pleasanter meeting. The male and female Testament classes 
read each a chapter; a nomber of young men, and two young women, 
repeated each a chapter with great correctness ; some of the children also 
recited portions of Scripture and hymns ; the children in a body chanted 
the Ten Commandments, the Second Psalm, and some of their school 
lessons, besides spelling, and answering a few simple questions in geography. 
They then received a dress each from those kindly supplied by Mrs. Hoole, 
London, and by other kind friends in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. 

" The older boys, to the number of twenty or over, presented hanks of 
sinnet, their own platting, and, excepting two or three, the first they had 
ever made. The Chiefs, and several aged men, sat as judges, and awarded 
six prizes to as many boys. Then ten little girls offered their maiden plat- 
mats, that the females appointed might examine them : four of the girls 
were rewarded: two of &e mats might have passed for the work of 
adults. 

" That which to my mind greatly augmented the interest of the meeting, 
was the presence of the heathen Chief, and several of his people, who ob- 
served with interest the several examinations, and assisted in deciding the 
merits of haoks of sinnet presented by the boys. Unhappily the Heathen 
generally avoid our ordinary services ; and, in consequence of their pre- 
judices, it is not easy to find or frame a service where Christian and Heathen 
may meet together, to the satisfaction of both parties. In the present in- 
stance I believe this was effected. A few of the sdiolars have heathen parents, 
and in these were observed the strongest indications of pleasure at witnessing 
the performances of the children. A party of Heathen who came up just as 
the examination closed, strongly expressed their disappointment, and, but for 
a consideration of the length of time we had been together, I should have 
re-examined the children on two or three subjects, for the satisfaction of the 
late comers. They, however, were in time to partake of the good cheer 
provided by our people for the occasion. Neither the visitors nor the visited 
lacked appetite, so that a pile of food was quickly disposed of. I after- 
wards heard that a leading man among the Heathen said, ' This school is 
good ; the children in it are wiser than we aged men ; they could answer 
the questions put to them about the Christian religion ; and the boys are 
taught to braid sinnet, which some of us who are grown grey cannot do : 
we see it is good, very good.' 

** With a little care on the part of myself and Mrs. Williams, I hope we 
shall completely stop the practice of smoking tobacco, formerly so common 
amongst the children : we have done much already towards this desirable 
object." . 

During the Ndama war, one of the devoted Teachers 
who remained with the Christians died, and his colleague 
reported the event to Mr. Williams as follows :— 
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''To Me. Williams. 

'' I WEiTB, Sir, to you, the servant of God, to make known 
that Stephen Tlievalala sleeps. Stephen went happily to 
sleep. He died at Na Nganga, as I was bringing him 
from Tavulomo to you, if happily there might be any 
medicine that would be useful in his case. ' But your care 
of me will not avail,^ said he; 'I shall not reach the 
Missionary; but through Jesus Christ I shall reach 
heaven. Amen, amen.^ My report of the happy death is 
ended. 

"Lasauus Ndrala.^^ 

Mr. Williams gives a short sketch of this young man, 
which is a fair description of many who nobly and faith- 
fully served God in preaching the Gospel in Fiji : — 

" Stephen Thevalala was bom at Wakaya, a small 
island forty miles from Mbau, amidst the disquietude and 
slaughters of that people, when struggling for the ascend- 
ancy. Most of his friends fell victims to the rapacity of 
Mbau. But for a quick eye and agile limbs, he had not 
lived to tell the tale of his escape. In one of the attacks 
made on his native village, while he was quite a youth, a 
powerful man aimed a blow with a club that was designed 
to number him with those abeady slain. This the youth 
avoided by darting between the warrior's legs; when, 
instantly recovering an erect posture, he trusted his life to 
the fleetness of his heels, and happily escaped. 

" Stephen first came under my notice in 1841, on the 
island of Lakemba, and there became my servant. He was 
short and unusually dark ; but his features were regular, 
and indicative of a superior mind. He was an active, 
obliging, and obedient servant. His situation allowed him 
time for improvement. He learned to read well, and to 
write tolerably, and improved his stock of general know- 
ledge. After being with me about three years, he left me 
to visit his friends, hoping to be owned of God in their 
conversion from Heathenism. His success did not equal 
his expectations ; but there was work for him to do ; and 

c c 
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Mr. Hant, who met with him, was so well pleased with his 
spirit, that he appointed him Teacher on an adjoining 
island, from which he came, in 1848, to help me in the 
Mbua Circuit. 

" He laboured at Wairiki, until driven away by persecu- 
tion. I then placed him at Tavulomo, amongst a remark- 
ably trying people. He saw the difficulties of his post, 
and applied himself diligently to his work, in which he had 
a good degree of success. In 1849, the difficulties of his 
position were increased by the dangers of war; and he 
might have claimed a removal, as his leg was much swollen 
from elephantiasis. He, however, kept at his Station, 
where he died. Doubtless his end was hastened by the 
hardships he endured. After lying ill some timi, he 
decided upon trying what a visit to Tiliva would do for 
him. Previous to his removal, he called around him the 
chief men of the village, and informed them of his purpose, 
saying, ' My removal may not profit me. I may die ; and, 
if so, it is well ; only, do not let my death surprise you, or 
enfeeble your hearts. Consider my words to you : if I die, 
hold firmly your Christianity. Missionaries die in this 
work, which they engage in for our sakes ; their wives die, 
their children die ; so why should we refuse to die in it ? 
If I die in the work, do not think of it as a strange thing : 
hold fast your Christianity.' 

" He was carefully borne ; and rested for the night at 
the Superintendent Teacher's house. The language of 
praise was ever on his lips. * Praise ! praise God ! Thanks 
be to God ! Amen, amen ! ' repeated with much feeling, 
evidenced the peaceful state of his mind. After prayer, the 
senior Teacher asked him what subjects most occupied his 
attention. He replied : ^ I think much of our people in 
their afflicted state : they suffer and are harassed, but I am 
getting near my end.' After a pause, he said, ^I shall 
not reach our father at Tiliva ; I shall reach heaven first.' 
^ That is well,' was the reply. ' Yes, it is well ; I shall 
enter heaven.' Lasarus asked, ' Have you any friend there, 
through whose interest you expect \p gain admittance ? ' 
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' No ; no human friend ; but Jesus is my Friend, and through 
Him I shall enter there/ In a short time he wept. To 
the question, ' Why do you, weep?' he replied, * Not for 
myself, but for you; I pity you; you will continue in 
pain and trouble, and I go away to my rest. I leave 
you in the midst of war, to enter a heaven of peace/ 
' Through whom, did you say ? ' ' Through Jesus ; in me 
there is nothing to merit heaven. I am a sinner, saved for 
the sake of Jesus. I trust in His sacrifice/ After prayer, 
to the petitions of which he responded with fervour, he 
said^ ' Lasarus, you know St. Paul says, " There remaineth 
therefore a rest to the people of God : " and I am getting 
near that rest ; yes, to-day, Lasarus ; I shall reach heaven 
to-day ! ' Wishing to be raised, one placed his hand under 
his head. The afflicted man said, ' Now I die,' and passed 
to his rest/' 

Mr. Williams having suffered very materially in his 
health while working alone for nearly five years, and being 
unequal to the increased demands for labour in his exten- 
sive CSrcuit, Mr. Moore was appointed as his colleague in 
June, 185^. A temporary house was erected for the 
second Missionary on the Mbua side of the river, in order 
that his labours might be brought to bear more fully upon 
the heathen Chief and his people. Mr. Moore reports the 
commencement of his efforts, in a letter dated September 
17th, 185^ :— 

** We are now settled at Mbua, and are as comfortable as we conld expect 
to be in a heathen town^ and under such unsettled circumstances. Two or 
three have lotued since we came to this Circuit, and others would but for 
their relatives who oppose them. The Chief is very kind, and wishes to 
lotu. He got his people together a few days since to talk matters over as 
to their lotuin^ ; but the old men opposed him, and said, if he wished to 
lotUy he might do so, but they would then leave him, and go to some other 
healJien place ; so he has concluded not to lotu for the present, but will 
allow his people to rule him. The unsettled circumstances referred to above 
are, the uncertainty of our staying at Mbua, which of course prevents us 
from going to any expense in building, so that we are not so comfortable as 
we might make ourselves, did we expect to stay. As brother Williams is 
likely soon to leave, I see no probability of two Missionaries being in this 
Circuit; when we have such loud caUs from other places. In case of there 
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only being one, he will liave to rende at Tiliva, and Mbna would hare to 
remain without a Missionary. 

" The Ndama war is still going on, and things look very dark. The 
Heathen seem determined to blot oat the Christians from the earth. Three 
of the Ndama people hare been killed since we came to Mbua. They were 
carried about for some days, and then eaten. I have just returned from 
spending a Sabbath with them. I found the poor creatures shut up within 
their fortification, from which they dare not go out but at the risk of their 
lives, some of the enemy being almost constantly on the watch. I spent 
one night with them, and pr^iched to them very early on the following 
morning. I was deeply affected at their condition ; for they could not ait 
comfortably to listen to the word, but were obliged at times to go out and 
see whether the enemy were about ; for they are generally annoyed on the 
Sabbath. After preaching at Na Nganga, the people conducted me to Na San, 
all being armed, where I preached to a great number of Heathen and Chris^ 
tians ; and then passed on to Tavulomo, and preached to a great number in 
the open air. The Heathen listened very attentively, and several promised 
to loiu. At this last place they had just been called to mourn the death 
of their Teacher. He was a good man, and died well. No doubt his death 
had been hastened by his troubles : for, in all these three places, they have 
but little to eat, and very little rest. The Tavulomo people begged for 
another Teacher, but we cannot get another to go at present. I gave the 
people our usual advice, not to love war, — only to stand on the defensive, — 
and by all means to try and bring about a peace. 

" A few days after my return from Ndama, I went to see the enemy at 
their towns, to talk to them on the all-important matters of eternity, and 
also to know their mind about the war. I found the old Chief at home, at 
Naruai ; he received me kindly, ordered some food to be prepared, and we 
sat down to converse. The old man said that matters had gone so far that 
the war could not be stopped ; so many towns were now engaged that he 
could not interfere ; and that the only thing the Ndama people could do, in 
order to save their lives, was to leave Ndama, and flee to Mbua and Tiliva. 
By this means Ndama would be left empty ; he would then go in and take 
possession ; and, after some time, they might return and settle in their own 
land. For my own part, I believe, under present circumstances, this would 
be the best ; but it is a very difficult matter for na to advise in, as the 
Ndama people fear, should they leave Ndama and go to Tiliva or Mboa, 
the Heathen would only make slaves of them : and they choose death rather 
than submit to that. 

" After spending three or four hours with the old Chief, Mbuli i Tavu- 
lomo, I wished him to take me to two other towns in his dominions. I 
reached the first, Nambuna, about nine o'clock in the evening, delivered my 
report, telling them of Jesus and His great love to a lost world, to which 
they listened with deep attention, and said, as soon as the Ndama war was 
over, they would htu. Being fatigued, I asked for a place to sleep ; and waa 
shown a house with scarcely any grass on the floor, and only an old torn 
mat. I was rather surprised at this ; for the natives generally find us a 
dean mat. I inquired how it was that they were so poor in mats, and 
soon learned the cause. The day before, a dead body had been brought to 
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thein from Nawatha, (the body of a Ndama woman,) which had been eaten 
in their town; and, when the Nawatha people returned, they took with 
them every mat they could find. The lljian custom is, when a body is 
brought to a town, the parties are allowed to go and take anything they can 
lay their hands on. I warned them of their sins, spent a sleepless night 
among them, got them together very early in the morning, and read the 
first chapter of Romans, making a few lemarks on it, and left to visit 
Nawaile. At this place 1 found a few who had professed Christianity, but 
had gone back during the war. Having made arrangement for Mr. Hazle- 
wood to send one of the horses from Nandi, after waiting a few hours it 
came, on which I mounted, and found it much more comfortable than walk- 
ing, and by night made my way back to Mbua. I have visited several other 
towns since I came to Mbua, and find the work steadily going on. I find 
abundance of work, a wide field of labour, and spend as much of my time as 
possible in the school." 

Greatly to the disappointment of the Missionaries, it 
was found that Tui Mbua was acting a double part, 
and that, while he professed to keep the compact to remain 
neutral, which he had made with his Christian brother at 
Tiliva, he was actually helping the heathen party in the 
Ndama war. Intelligence of this, and of Mr. Moore's 
dangerous position at Mbua, reached Viwa, while Sir 
Everard Home was in Fiji. Mr. Calvert hastened to 
him, and told him the facts of the case, which induced 
Sir Everard at once to visit Mbua in the " Calliope,'* 
taking with him Elijah Yerani, and an ambassador from 
Thakombau. He arrived on the 21st of October, and 
remained on shore all day. The visit was most opportune, 
as the Mbua Heathens had been out the day before his 
arrival, and had killed one person at Ndama. The Mbua 
Chief was disposed to regard with favour the intervention 
of the British naval officer, and messengers were sent out 
to call together the principals in the war, to hold a confer- 
ence on board the *' Calliope.'' -The assembly met, and 
listened attentively to a long and earnest address from Sir 
Everard, who entreated them to live peaceably and indus- 
triously, and pointed out the advantages of Christianity, 
which he warmly urged them to embrace. So good an 
efiect was produced, that the next day another meeting of 
the Chiefs and others was held on shore, when peace was 
made and confirmed. This was an immense relief to the 
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MisMonaries, and, on Febrnary I9th, 1853, Mr. "Williams 
writes : " The visit of the ship of war put a check on the 
demon of war, who had re-commenced his work of deso- 
lation in the Ndaraa district. Steps were then taken 
which have materially facilitated the subsequent operations 
of the native Chiefs, and given to them a solidity they 
otherwise would not have had. At a general meeting of 
the parties most interested, held in January, I was glad to 
observe these facts were recognised and gratefully acknow- 
ledged. Up to the above date, the peace of the district 
was problematical; since then, we have regarded it as 
settled. We have not been slow to improve the change. 
Under the favouring smile of peace, we have set in order 
our deranged operations. The Teachers have been rejoined 
by their wives ; and the place of Stephen has been supplied 
by a native of Ono, who is much liked. On the whole, 
we have more than ordinary cause for joy, that our circum- 
stances, at the close of this protracted war, are so favour- 
able. The remarks of the Heathen rebuke the littleness of 
our faith ; for they speak of the triumph of Christianity as 
being most certain. Mr. Moore^s situation has been a try- 
ing one; and his removal from the kind Christians of 
Nandi, to the rude Heathen of Mbua, causes the conduct 
of the latter to appear worse than, under ordinary circum- 
stances, it would seem. The enemy took alarm at so 
aggressive a step as that of placing a Missionary of the all- 
subduing Cross at Mbua, and became enraged. 

'* The Fishermen in Fiji have a bad character. About 
us they certainly surpass their neighbours in superstition 
and ill-feeling. The other week, they set their nets with- 
out offering to their god, and returned without a turtle. 
They then propitiated their god, went again to the sea, and 
returned with a turtle : thus they did four or five days in 
succession : and this they deemed decisive proof of the 
power of their god. Two nights ago, I urged the supreme 
right of Jehovah, before the head Fisherman and the priest. 
They were much excited, and the Chief said, ' Our gods 
give us turtle ; but we do not know that Jehovah gives us 
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anything/ Next day the Christian Fishermen set their 
nets, and caught three turtles, which they quietly presented 
to the Christian Chief, who at once sent two of them to his 
heathen brother. The arguments of all the divines in the 
world would not convince, or silence, the Heathen so 
effectually as this occurrence. 

" I have often had cause to be thankful that a second 
Missionary was placed on this Circuit. Had I been left 
alone, the work must have been left undone, or I must 
have sunk under its exhausting demands.'' 

The toil to which Mr. Williams here refers, soon after 
began to tell upon him, and brought him into such a weak 
state as to render his removal necessary. He therefore 
took farewell of the affectionate people, who were very 
grateful for the good they had received from him. He 
had been the means of leading many out of the hard 
bondage of their superstition " into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God /' while more commodious houses, and 
busy scenes of industry, bore witness to the care with 
which the Missionary had watched over all the welfare 
of his flock. Mr. Williams, after thirteen years' service 
in Fiji, in three of its Circuits, left in July, 1853, for 
the Colonies, where, in connexion with the Australian 
Conference, he has since had the charge of important 
Circuits. 

Mr, Moore was thus left alone, and writes : — 

" June, 1853. — I enter upon my work with mncli fear and trembling, — 
feeling the responsibility of my position. This is a crisis; which my 
Superintendent felt. Here are a number of young men, (to whom Mr. 
'Williams had paid special attention,) who have a^ved at the age when they 
must be decided. It is impossible for them to remain neutral. Since the 
war has ceased, we have not had to mourn over dead bodies, hut we have 
over dead souls. Some who stood firm in the time of persecution, have in 
this time of peace made shipwreck of faith, and gone back to Heathenism ; 
and we fear that the constant intercourse which now exists between the 
Christians and Heathen will be more likely to end in harm to the professing 
Christians than in good to the Heathen. Of course we shall not sit down ; 
but shall set our shoulders to the wheels, and look to the All-sufficient for 
help, relying on the promise^ ' Lo 1 I am with you alway.' Thank God, 
we have felt the troth of this and many other promises during this year of 
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trial ; and the review of the past shall encourage us still to tmst for fhtore 
help in time of need. 

" My acquaintance with the people in this Circuit, and with the state of 
the work, calls forth ' mingled feelings' of gratitude to God for the tiiumphs 
of the Cross among such a people, and mourning over those who wilfully 
r^'ect the light, l^e Mbua Chief is a sensible man. He seems to have no 
trust in his gods. Like the young man in the Gospel, he has many good 
qualities, but he fears lest, by embracing religion, some of his people should 
leave him, and he should thereby lose some of his little riches. Lately his 
old men wished him to make an offering to their god, and pray for rain. 
His answer to them was, ' When it rains all over Fiji, and not at Mbua^ 
then the offering shall be made to the god. Jehovah only can give rain I ' 
The light is brtaking in upon the darkness ; and the day will follow. 

'* October. — This is a sifting time for our churches in Fiji, and a time for 
mourning. The Heathens are raging and the people imagining many vain 
things, since Elijah Verani, with two of his brothers and a Teacher, has 
been murdered. His death is felt very much through aU this part of Fiji, 
and many who became Christian through his influence are now * ready to 
halt,' and others, as at the death of Stephe;!, are ready to flee ; but we, while 
we mourn the death of our Stephen, remember that He who sits in the 
heavens shall laugh at the seeming triumph of His enemies ; antl, although 
He niay permit Stephen to be taken, can lay His mighty hand on some Saul, 
and raise him up to spread the glory of His name. 

" In this Circuit, of those in the Church, a few are living nearer to God, 
while the greater number need converting. I have had to expel several of 
the young men from Class, and put them in instruction classes. These 
youths have been led astray by a heathen custom, against which they had 
been warned, but did not resist the temptation. As they had been warned 
not to mingle with the Heathen in these practices, I felt it a duty to take a' 
stand against such inconsistency, and enforce more distinction between the 
Church and the world. The Heathen will rq'oice, as some have joined 
them ; but our strength does not consist in numbers ; and we think it best 
to ' keep our rules, and not mend them.' 

" Thus, we have trials from the Heathen, and trials in the Church ; but 
still we have one consolation : Truth is gradually winning its toay : some of 
our members are more devoted to God : a few have turned from Heathenism, 
among whom 19 the sister of the Mbua Chief, who was a determined hater 
of Christianity. And we have free intercourse among the Heathen. 

" Enoch Latui — one of our best Tongan Teachers, who was taken to 
Kotuma by the Rev, John Waterhouse — ^lately died. He has been iU for 
several years, and has been laid aside for the last year. He suffered much 
from a severe pain in the back, supposed to have been caused by a blow 
which he received, while engaged in prayer, from a dru^en Botuman. He 
was an example of piety wMle he was able to get about ; and an example of 
patience while confined to his bed. He died in peace. He was a spiritual 
child of the Rev. John Thomas. O for such spiritual children as Euodi 
liatui ! I do not expect soon to meet his equal. that my last end may 
be like his ! " 

In August, 4854, Mr. Moore was removed to re-occupy 
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the Rewa Station ; and the Eev. John Malvern was placed 
in charge. While he took care to do with his might 
whatsoever his hand found to do, in every department of 
Mission work, Mr. Malvern was specially mindful here also 
of the school department ; and he soon had erected a very 
neat school-house, part of which is shown in the right- 
hand side of the frontispiece. On the 27th of May, 
1856, he wrote as follows to the General Secretaries ; — 

"The haiidBome present of clothing firom onr Cheltenham friends has 
come safely to hand ; for which we are yery thankful. They will be a great 
help to onr wives, and a blessing to these people, who are so much in need 
of such things. 

" I am sorry to inform you that my health during the last six months 
has failed. The heat of this Station has overpowered me. My general 
debility has been so great, that I have scarcely been able to attend to my 
work. My family, aUo, has been much afflicted. We have felt it very 
tiying to he alone, lily determination is not to leave Fiji at present, if 
possible ; but I question the prudence of my remaining, unless I gain more 
strength. 

" But in the midst of onr trials, we rg'oice to say, that the work of the 
Lord prospers. The Gospel is making rapid progress in this Circuit, as 
well as in other parts of the District. We have now forty-three Christian 
towns in this department of the F^ian field. Two years ago we could only 
report six hundred attendants on public worship ; last year we reported one 
thousand. At the present time we have two thousand who bow the knee to 
the Saviour, and attend the preaching of God's word, when it can be minis- 
tered to them ; but as there are at least twenty more towns than can be 
supplied with Teachers, they cannot have regular religious instruction, and 
some are several weeks together without hearing of the way that leadeth 
unto life. The harvest has far outstripped the labourers. Our native re- 
sources are exhausted : we have no Teacher to send to hundreds who wonder 
why they cannot have some one to direct them in the way to heaven. We 
are glad to hear that more Missionaries are on their way to fiji. We shall 
bail tl^em with great pleasure. The time to favour Fiji is now ; and ought 
she not to be favoured ? Has this not proved to be a soil worthy of cultiva- 
tion ? And there is every prospect that it will more than ever remunerate 
our toil, if it continues to be well attended to. A very pleasing and en- 
couraging consideration with regard to the greater part of those who have 
embraced Christianity is, that they have done so with thankfulness ; they 
receive the word with joy, and no doubt very many will be the subjects of 
its saving power. Several of our members who have died since we wrote 
our last report, have left an undoubted testimony behind them that they 
are gone to be with Jesus. 

" We held our Missionary Meeting on Wednesday last. The speaking part 
was performed in the forenoon, when the Chief, Hezekiah, (one of our best 
Native Preachers,) three of the Teachers, and Jethro, (a Manilla man, and 
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old Local Preacher and convert from Popery,) deUvered some very effective 
speecbes. la the afternoon we made the collection. About one thousand 
Christians were present. They were highly pleased, and very cheerftdly 
contributed as they could to the cause of God. The collecting plate was an 
area of the Mission-yard. Each town, arrayed in their best, marched slowly 
and stately towards it, chanting a Psalm, or another portion of God's word, 
or a hymn of their Teacher's composing ; bearing along in their hands or 
upon their shoulders their intended offering. Both the Mbua Chiefs were 
present, and by their own example taught their people to sacrifice to Jehovah 
and not to Baal. The scene was imposing and affecting, and highly gratify- 
ing to all. We have no doubt that it will prove a means of good to these 
people. Thirty persons have since embraced Christianity, and it is sup- 
posed they have done so through the influence of the Missionary Meet- 
ing. ITie collection from the natives contained 832 mats, 470 large yams, 
73 gallons of cocoa-nut oil, three pounds of tortoise-shell, 8 small rolls of 
sinnet, 10 pieces of sandal- wood, and some clubs and spears, — smallest 
value, £12. 6j. ; being three or four pounds above the amount of last 
year. In addition to this collection, the quarterly contributions of the 
members and others have about equalled the quarterly payment ^of the 
Teachers." 

In August, 1855, Tui Mbua, who had long been 
undecided, openly professed Christianity, and his example 
was soon followed by several Chiefs and many of his people. 
Tui Mbua at once became very friendly with his brother 
Hezekiah, the Christian. Chief of Tiliva, and their united 
efforts in favour of the lotu were successful. Mr. Mai- 
vem, after telling of several of the members who had 
lately died very happy in Christ, writes : " In most of the 
old Stations of this Circuit, there has been a considerable 
increase, and seven new ones have been added. The Chris- 
tian Chief Hezekiah is still in earnest about his soul, and 
devoted to his Master's cause. He and the Society at 
Tiliva, assisted by the resident Tongans, have built a neat 
and commodious school-room free of expense. It is used 
for the children's school, and for the instruction of the 
Teachers and young men who promise to be useful in the 
work. In May, we opened a small, but very substantial, 
chapel at Ndalomo. Several more are needed throughout 
the Circuit ; and we hope soon to see them standing trophies 
of the Cross, and as bulwarks against the enemy of souls. In 
this section of the Fijian field, there is the prospect of the 
harvest soon becoming great. The glory of all our sue- 
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cesses we thankfully ascribe to Him who alone giveth the 
increase. We lament that we have so few qualified labourers 

to send into the harvest That such agents may be 

provided, we are sensible that much and fncessant labour 
will be required from the Missionary, as well as the instruc- 
tion of the Divine Teacher. In this momentous duty we 
trust we shall be found faithful. We are pleased to find a 
growing inquiry after books, and we hope soon to see that 
we are not labouring in vain in the school department of 
our work. At present the greater part of those under 
instruction are in the alphabet and spelling classes ; but we 
have great encouragement, from the fact that several young 
men, taught by our predecessors, have this year been blessed 
of God, and have been found eligible to be sent to read 
God's word, and to attempt to preach the glad tidings 
of salvation to their fellow-men.^' 

Once more the care of this Station passed into fresh 
bands, in consequence of the rapidly failing strength of Mr. 
Malvern, which made his removal to a more healthy Station 
immediately necessary. The Eev. W. Wilson now took 
charge of the Mbua Circuit, and in October, 1856, writes : — 

" The return of the ' John Wesley ' to Fiji, after she has done the Tonga 
work, has given me the opportunity of looking round a considerahle part of 
my new Circuit, and of meeting the greater number of the Classes to 
renew their quarterly tickets. VV'ith the work of God in this Circuit I am 
delighted. The Local Preachers are zealous and pious, the members appear 
sincere, and some of them are clear and sound in their experience. At 
Ndama, a place which has suffered much for religion, we have a flourishing 
cause ; the chapel is too small for the congregation, the Classes are in a 
spiritual condition, and this quarter they have contributed in mats, cocoa- 
nuts, and oil, what luis paid their Teacher, and nearly the quarterage of two 
others. The people are now beginning to contribute with cheerfulness, and 
to an amount which has paid their Teachers this quarter. In this we 
greatly rejoice, because it shows they value religion, and it will also save the 
funds of the Society. 

" Since I began this letter, a Local Preacher who volunteered to go to a 
great distance, to a heathen population, and who even left his wife and 
children behind him, has returned with a Chief. They report that twenty- 
five have embraced Christianity, that many are waiting until the Missionary 
can go, and then they will become Christian. The Chief waited upon me this 
morning, aiid brought a head of turtle-shell as his love, and made a speech 
on behalf of himself and the head Chief, which was in effect that they wished 
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a Missionary to go and live with them, and then all in Mouta would become 
Christians. This is the call from every quarter. God has given us favour 
in the sight of the people ; and in no place in the whole world could money 
be spent more for the benefit of the human race, nor Missionaries labour ia 
a fidd where they could bring a larger revenue of glory to God, than in F^i 
at this day. The work is marvellous and overwhelming. Surely Christians 
in England who have loved Fiji so long, and have given so much, mil do 
yet more, and make an effort to send a reinforcement of Missionaries, seeing that 
their Lord has honoured them so highly by giving such success to their 
efforts. It fills our hearts with gratitude, and tears of joy swim in our eyes, 
while we see what God hath wrought. Every day schools are conducted 
in temples, once heathen, into which if a woman or a little girl had entered 
a short time ago, they would have been laid bleeding victims on the 
tlireshold ; we walk over ovens in which men were regularly cooked, but 
they are filled up, and yams are growing around them ; we pass by houses in 
which human beings were eaten, but now we hear the voice of praise and 
prayer ; we visit the sick, and we hear them say that they are passing away to 
be with Jesus. 

" The Teachers and many of the people are making earnest and frequent 
inquiries when they will receive the whole Bible, and are rejoiced when 
informed that at no distant period it will be in their possession. We trust 
that the Rev. J. Calvert and the Editorial Superintendent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society will be strengthened to accomplish their great work, 
and that they, with all who help, ¥nll be very abundantly blessed in their 
labour of love.'* 

" December. — ^To-day a canoe has arrived from Somosomo, 
with a Tongan on board, who, reports that more towns have 
loiued in that island than all the men inNasavu could supply, 
if they were all Teachers. In some places the natives have 
built chapels with pulpits ; but there is no Missionary to 
occupy them, or to proclaim salvation to the crowds who 
are desirous of fleeing from the wrath to come. The tears 
trembled in the eyes of the man who brought these tidings, 
as he told us that the people at Koroivonu assembled in 
great numbers on the Sabbath after their chapel had been 
completed, filling the chapel, and standing under the shadow 
of some bread-fruit trees in front, waiting to hear a sermon ; 
but there was no Preacher. This is not a solitary case at 
this time in these islands ; and there is no remedy, unless 
you send us help. 

" We are training Teachers as fast as we can, but cannot 
fit them for the work in sufficient numbers for the demand. 
The work is spreading in Ovalau: in Mbau and Rewa, 
also, it grows ; and in the latter place a truly spiritual work 
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has commenced among those who were merely nominal 
professors. At Nandronga, Mr. Moore reports that a 
remarkable revival has broken out; and he is^ as you may 
suppose, full of joy because of the marvellous doings of 
his Omnipotent Lord. A canoe from Na Viti Levu and 
Bakiraki lately brought an urgent request for help to the 
towns in that quarter, along with the painful intelligence 
that Moses, our only Teacher in all that populous district, 
was dying of dysentery. Mr. Malvern's infirm state of 
health renders it impossible that he should pay them even 
an annual visit. On all that part of the coast the people 
desire the Gospel ; fields ready for cultivation spread before 
us on all sides, and, had we labourers, we might enter them 
. at any hour with the most glorious prospects of success. 
Nothing but imperious necessity can excuse our not helping 
them instantly. 

" Wangka Levu was here at a aolevu [feast] since I came 
to this place, and his people brought the body of a dead 
man after him, for his food during his stay ; but the wind 
being contrary, they had to put in at Nananu, where they 
found their Chief weather-bound, and they there cooked and 
devoured the body. 

" In this Circuit the work of the Lord is spreading with 
a rapidity and power truly astonishing. Many towns, both 
on the coast and in the interior, have recently lotued, and 
the inhabitants of some of them manifest much zeal on 
behalf of that cause which is stirring Fiji to its foundations. 
I may mention, in particular, Nawatha, a town of bad fame 
formerly, in which Elijah and many of the Viwa people 
had a narrow escape from being murdered. I paid them a 
visit a short time ago, and, no house being large enough, to 
hold the congregation, I conducted the service in the open 
air. Their Chief remained with me till near midnight, 
hearing of Christ and things Divine; while his piercing 
black eyes, which were rivetted on me, spoke a language 
not diflBcult to be understood. Since my return, the people 
have commenced building a chapel, and have been occupied 
in dragging posts of great size to the site. 
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'^ I am preparing to sail for Mouta and Tasawas^ and 
hope to find Heathenism all bat extinct in both places. 
The people some time ago sent to Mbua for Teachers, and 
also to know the mind of the Chiefs on the subject of the 
new religion : the message sent back was, that they were 
all to lotu. The Chief of Mouta has brought three pounds 
of turtle-shell as his tatau^ or offering, for a Missionary. 
In every place the cry is, 'Give us Teachers, books, 
dresses, and Missionaries/ Guns, hatchets, powder, etc., 
are now at a great discount. Another thing you will 
be pleased to hear is, the people who have Teachers are 
subscribing liberally to support them. In this Circuit, 
after paying the Teachers and other agents, I shall have 
got something in hand. Men who were Heathens only 
a few weeks ago, give cheerfully for the support of the 
cause of God, when the duty is scripturally placed before 
them. 

« The work in Fiji is great and glorious, and I am 
ihankful to the Guide of my youth for directing my feet 
hither. Along with numerous trials to which our faith 
and patience are subjected, we have always this consolation, 
that we are of some use every day pf our lives. I am 
afraid some young men at home think that, if they were to 
come to Fiji, their talents and gifts would be buried or 
thrown away. I invite the most gifted to come and try : 
and I venture to predict, that though they possess the 
strength of Samson, the meekness of Moses, the earnest- 
ness of Peter, the love of John, and the zeal of Paul, they 
will find ample scope for the exercise of them all. Men 
who are burning and shining lights, and who possess the 
passive graces in the largest measure, are specially wanted 
here. The Romish Priests have got a new and a very fine 
schooner built, for cruising among the islands. This is 
another reason why we should have help, and that without 
delay. Our missionary band is now sadly reduced, and we 
are threatened with a still further reduction in the spring : 
so that, to save the two or three men who are physically 
strong, you must send relief, and that soon.'' 
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"January, 1857. — The work of God in Kji is great, 
and it spreads with a rapidity which bids defiance to our 
utmost efforts to meet its wants, or to keep pace with its 
claims. If each of the Missionaries now in the field pos- 
sessed the zeal of St. Paul, with his various gifts and 
powerful talents, there is in these islands more than ample 
room for their full development. 

" There are thousands who are just emerging from the 
dark valley and shadow of death, having renounced 
Heathenism, and made a profession of Christianity, whose 
minds require to be further enlightened. There are multi- 
tudes of children, wild as the ass's colt, who need to be 
instructed, and who are not unwilling to be taught. The 
Teachers we have require to be taught, warned, encouraged. 
I have upwards of thirty of them in training ; but it would 
more than fill my sheet, were I to detail either what has 
been done or what remains to be done. Allow me, there- 
fore, to ask you to join us in giving glory to God for 
the success already vouchsafed, and to pray that He would 
continue to help the feeble instruments now employed, 
until their ranks are reinforced, and a thorough change is 
effected. The work is the Lord's, and our hope is that, 
• somehow or other. He will provide for its jestablishment 
and perpetuation. 

" I have not done much in tracing out the works of the 
Lord in conchology, botany, and natural history. The 
* pearl of great price,' and the ' plant of renown/ require 
my constant study. I have just returned from a distant 
part of this island, and the scenes through which I passed 
often evoked the exclamation, ' Great and marvellous are 
Thy works. Lord God Almighty.' They comprised high 
mountains and little hills, a large and placid river, with 
murmuring rivulets, sweeping valleys, deep ravines, richly 
wooded slopes, mangrove swamps, and numerous islets stud- 
ding the shore. At one place, after marrying seven couples, 
baptizing thirty-three children and adults, meeting as many 
in Clashes, and preaching, I ascended a hill, down which 
there ran a beautiful stream, which the natives had in- 
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geniously diverted from its present channel to irrigate their 
taro gardens^ which were laid out in terraces along the 
sunny slopes. On the summit of the hill I found many 
beautiful shrubs^ and among the number was a Gardinea, 
most of the plants being nearly as well formed as if they 
had been reared in Kew, under the eye of Sir William 
Hooker. The dark shining green leaves of this plants and 
its snowy white flowers^ were as beautiful to the eye as its 
odour was pleasant to the smell. The circumference of a 
single flower was larger than a crown-piece. Flocks of paro- 
quets flew over our heads^ and tiny humming-birds flitted 
from flower to flower, sucking nectar from crops of nature's 
forming. Warned by the fast-gathering shades of evening, 
as the sun bathed his glory in the ocean wave, we descended, 
and in the valley had ample demonstration of the fecundity 
of nature in another and less desirable form. The mosqui* 
toes, almost as numerous as the flies in Egypt, surrounded 
and assaulted us on all sides, compelling us to seek shelter 
within the ample folds of a curtain, under which we slept 
for the night, our only disturbance being from a fat Fijian, 
who unceremoniously crept under our curtain, to secure 
himself from the mosquitoes, and who proved a far less 
agreeable companion than the sweet-scented Gardinea" 

"July. — We have just finished our District Meeting, 
and I am happy to inform you that we are re-appointed to 
the Mbua Circuit, where we hope to spend a very holy, 
happy, laborious, and useful year. During the last ten 
months we have had the felicity of seeing 1,167 turn from 
Heathenism in this Circuit alone ; and but for some serious 
local difficulties, arising from the opposition of hostile 
heathen Chiefs, I doubt not but we should have had to 
rejoice over twice as many. Throughout Fiji nearly 15,000 
converts have been added during the past year ; there are 
:i,677 on trial for church-membership; the total number 
of attendants on public worship is 54,281, and the scholars 
of both sexes amount to 20,185. ' This is the Lord's doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes.' To Him we humbly and 
joyfully ascribe the undivided glory. Heathenism in Fiji 
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is shaken to its centre; and Satan is cast down to the 
ground as lightning. Those who still remain Heathen 
Have a deep conviction that they will one day be overcome 
by the power of Christianity, and already they confess its 
truth. One thing we greatly require in Fiji, and that is 
more labourers. The Eev. J. Waterhouse, one of our 
most efficient Missionaries, leaves us this year. Mr. Malvern 
can only do half work. Mr. Moore, with his 22,000 con- 
verts, is nearly laid aside, through organic disease, brought 
on by excessive toil. There are at present only four able men 
who can speak the language ; and what are these among 
54,281 earnest hearers, to s^ nothing of the multitude 
who yet abide in darkness ? In addition to Fiji, we have 
got the important island of Eotuma to look after, the 
inhabitants of which speak another language ; and up to 
• the present they have no books; The Chairman has gone 
to visit this island, with the view of making arrangements 
for the translation of a portion of the Scriptures, by the 
aid of a Native Agent who knows both Eotuman and Fijian. 
A Missionary is absolutely required for this island, and he 
should be one who has a good knowledge of languages. 
Surely the Home Committee, and the friends of the Heathen 
whom they represent, will not deny us another supply of 
men who have been to the Listitution, when the Lord is 
evidently giving us all Fiji as the fruit of our sacrifice and 
toil. Australia is willing to do what she can, and has sent 
us two very suitable men this year, but she wants men to 
meet her own necessities; and unless we are to .be once 
more recruited from home, I fear the consequences. The 
best men that can be selected are required for this sphere 
of labour. Difficulties connected with a strange language, 
planting Churches where Satan has his seat, ai^d training 
Teachers and Native Assistants out of such material, require 
more of all that is strong and wise and good than preach- 
ing in our mother tongue, and watching over established 
Societies. We shall rejoice if Australia get Missionaries by 
the score; but Fiji must have seven or eight, or many 
souls will be lost ; for if we cannot feed and fold the people 
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who seek our help and pastoral oversight, what can be 
expected but that there will be a relapse to Heathenism ? 
And then truly their last state would be worse than their 
first. But I have good hope that Piji will. not be forgotten 
either by the Churches at home, or by the Church in the 
Colonies : but that God, who has done such great things 
for us, will, in this the day of His power, make His people 
willing to help us in our time of need. 

" During the past year the subscriptions of the people in 
kind, in this Circuit, paid for all the native agency, and 
but for war we should have been able to contribute to the 
Society at least £20. I constantly teach the people to 
show their gratitude to Christ and His Church by giving of 
their substance ; and, as far as my observation extends, this 
contributes to check their selfishness, to awaken generosity, 
to give solidity to their religious character, and to heighten 
Christianity in their esteem. 

"August 5th. — Our troubles in Fiji increase; yet we 
are strangely made joyful and prosperous in our work. On 
the first of this month the highest Chief in this neighbour- 
hood was treacherously murdered in his own house, together 
with a young man, a Local Preacher, who was more valu- 
able to us than any other man in Eiji, in sailing, and aiding 

in our printing establishment We pray for the ' powers 

that be;' and endeavour, in all scriptural ways, to secure 
peace. The lawless, and such as delight in war, hate us 
on this account ; but we have the happiness of seeing the 
peaceable Chiefs growing in wisdom, united to one another, 
and disposed to exercise forbearance towards their enemies. 
It is indeed apparent to friend and foe, that ' Jacob's God 
is still on our side :' and we know that while we make His 
word our rule, and His glory our aim, we shall be blessed 
in our deed, and shall see His work prosper. Even the 
sad event over which we now mourn will be sanctified for 
good. Eatu Benjamin, the murdered Chief, was once a 
good, man, and a great help to the Missionary at Nandi ; 
but since we came to Fiji, he was seduced into Heathenism, 
left the Christians at Nandi to their fate, and became 
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'sensual, not having the Spirit/ Latterly he has been 
veering again towards Christianity and the peace party ; but 
he showed none of the power of godliness. Since his death 
transpired, all the natives are saying it is retribution, and 
what all backsliders may expect, seeing God did not spare 
so great a Chief. We fear this murder may lead Thakom- 
bau into war ; for it is generally considered only as another 
step towards the taking away his own life. He has sent to 
Tonga, but the purport of the message is not known. We 
have confidence that both he and King George will temper 
justice with mercy. They have received more provocation 
than civilized nations would have endured ; but they wish 
to do the thing that is right in the sight of God. 

*' 12th. — This has been a festival day, and I am un- 
willing to let it close without jotting down some of its 
enjoyments, that you may rejoice with us. A School Anni- 
versary and a Missionary Meeting in Fiji ! Thank God, 
such scenes are not now of unfrequent occurrence. Notice 
of the intended gathering had been sent out to the Teachers 
of the different towns about ten days ago; and towards 
sunset on Tuesday the schools from the more distant places 
began to arrive in canoes, and from the nearer towns by 
land. When night fell, Mr. Crawford, our new Missionary, 
exhibited his magic-lantern views ; but as the children were 
all on a dead level, many of them could not see ; and, to 
prevent confusion, the amusement was suspended. Next 
morning the several schools passed in review before the 
Missionaries and Chiefs, to an enclosure in the open air, no 
building being large enough to hold them. What followed 
was rather a rehearsal than an examination. Hymns were 
sung, passages of Scripture were chanted, catechisms were 
repeated, etc. Some of the elder lads were extravagant in 
their gesticulations, and rather ridiculous in their dress; 
but time and pains will correct all this, and supplant the 
'bodily exercise,' which 'profiteth little,' by something 
more valuable. There were fully five hundred children 
present, beside the adult on-lookers ; and they contributed 
that day about sixty gallons of oil. At the close of the 
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exercises the assembly was addressed by myself and* Paula 
Yea. It was nearly four hours before all was over, but the 
children behaved very well. 0, it was an interesting sight ! 
This time last year, many of these children were Heathens ; 
now they are under the influence of the Bible and Christian 
teaching. May this lovely and interesting seed-plot return 
an hundred-fold ! 

" We had a very interesting chapel-opening service a 
month ago at Nawatha, a town in this Circuit, which has 
only lately cast off Heathenism. They have built a hand- 
some chapel, ninety feet long, fifty feet wide, and perhaps 
forty feet high from the roof-tree to the ground. It is 
after the Tongan model ; and the beams which connect the 
pillars within are tastefully decorated with black and red 
sinnet, on which are strung white cowry shells. We were 
all present at the opening, having arranged to call there on 
our way to Nandi, where we were going to baptize Mr. 
Tordham's little daughter. The Chief of Nawatha and 
four or five others were married on the occasion of the 
chapel-opening. The Nawatha people, headed by their 
Chief, first entered the house of prayer, singing a rsalm : 
then the other towns entered one after the other, each 
company chanting a portion of Scripture. The feast which 
followed the religious service was moderate, but sufficient 
for the company. It consisted of cooked shell-fish, taro, 
puddings, pork, etc.'' 

In the early part of 1857, the work still prospered and 
spread in the Mbua Circuit, and fresh help, though much 
less than was needed, was sent to the Yasawas. A new 
chapel was built and opened at Mbua, and the lotu esta- 
blished in fresh places. But the Heathen were still unsettled, 
and inflicted perpetual injury and annoyance on the 
Christians; so that, at last, the King of Mbua and his 
people were obliged to take up arms in defence of them- 
selves, and their dependencies. This state of things crippled 
the Mission-work. 

The latest intelligence from this Station is from Mr. 
Wilson, in a letter to Mr. Calvert, dated April, 1858 : — 
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*' We are now the only Mission-family on Vanua Levu, 
Our position is solitary, and we are surrounded by war ; 
yet in the midst of it we are saved from alarm, are happy, 
and doing good every day. It is a great mercy that Mbua 
is united, and that the Chief Ba Masima [Tui Mbua] is be- 
coming more in earnest, and, I fondly hope, is growing in 
religion. Cornelius has just come from Mouta, having sailed 
by Undu Point and Somosomo, to avoid Eitova. There are 
four hundred lotu at Mouta. Naviu, the extremity of this 
Circuit, is lotu. There are five hundred professors, and no 
Teachers, there; and I have none to send. A Tongaii 
has assumed the office of Teacher: I hear that he is 
vile fellow ; but, as he is a hundred miles distant, I cannot 
easily pay him a visit. The old quarrels at Ndama are 
being renewed ; but as a very great number are now really 
religious, I hope, by patient endurance and prayerful resist- 
ance of evil, they may avert the threatening storm. We 
know who has said, ' All things shall work together for 
good to them that love God,^ and labour on, knowing that 
truth shall triumph. I am blessed with one of the most 
courageous wiv^ of any man living, a help-meet in peace 
and prosperity, or in war and adversity ; and this is no 
small blessing in Fiji. 

." I am not without hope that you, may succeed in getting 
some more men yet for Fiji from England. If we do not 
get a strong reinforcement, Fiji will be damaged ; the pro- 
gress of this work will be arrested, and will take years to 
raise again ; indeed, in that case, it would be as great a 
catastrophe as it is now a victory. Just point our honoured 
and kind fathers in Bishopsgate Street to the facts that 
have transpired, and are likely to be multiplied in quick 
succession : — Two faithful Teachers murdered and eaten ; 
the Christian town of Nasavu (Nandi) destroyed ; the five 
young women who have grown up, under the protection 
and teaching of the Missionary and his wife, as their own 
children, now dragged away by heathen cannibals to suffer 
martyrdom, or yield to treatment which you will excuse 
me from writing, as you can so well describe what of it 
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is describable ; other villages have been burned^ and about 
one hundred persons have been killed^ chiefly in the Nandi 
Circuit, within twelve months. Why are these things so ? 
Because we have too few Missionaries. If a Missionary 
had been at Nasavu, this would not have happened ! I 
wonder how the Committee in England could give up Fiji. 
The Colonies are doing nobly : but they require more Mis- 
sionaries for themselves ; and what is the use of our making 
an appeal to them for help ? It is, in their present circum- 
stances, like asking gold from one who has no money. If 
Mbau be burned, if the King be murdered, the glorious 
work of Ood hindered, and hundreds of Christian congre- 
gations scattered and torn like flocks of sheep by ravenous 
wolves, let it be known in England that this happened in 
Fiji for want of Missionaries, — and it will require no great 

• searchings of heart to know that the blame rests on those 
who have withheld the means of sending them. When I 
think of those who hoard up, and refuse to give of their 

• weaUh to the Giver of all riches to help in converting the 
world, I see the effect of their penuriousness in the 
conflagration of towns, the murder of Christians, the viola- 
tion of chastity, tlie wailings of infancy, the infirmities 
of old age not only unpitied, but turned into mockery; 
and my heart yearns over those whose sufferings are un- 
removed through love of gold. If all the stirring scenes 
of Calvary, and the unchangeable love of a merciful God, 
will not stir such up to duty, could you not alarm their 
fears by exhibiting the fearful consequences of retaining 
more than is meet, when Christ^s cause with suffering 
humanity requires it ? But you will be thinking, if I do not 
cease this strain, that I have become excitable. Well — we 
see exciting scenes ; and, if some of our friends in England 
saw them, they would be thankful that the Lord only called 
upon them to send men instead of coming themselves. 

" We are very happy in our family, and in our work ; 
and hope, if we live more than half the time you did 
in Fiji, to see great results, the fruit of your labours and of 
those of your colleagues.^' 



CHAPTER X. 
NAHDL 



The Mission at Nandi, a town on the southern coast of 
Tanua Levu, was commenced at the same time as that at 
Mbua, and has been maintained in the face of similar 
opposition, and in the midst of the same horrible cruelties 
and terrors of cannibalism and war. Operations here, as 
at Mhua, were commenced and carried on for a time from 
Viwa. Great good was done by the labotirs of the devoted 
native Teacher Joel Pulu; but the visits of the Mission- 
aries were, of necessity, "few and far between." Mr. 
Hunt had induced the people to build a Mission-house in 
a vill^e where most of the Ghiistians resided, and on the 
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9th of November, 1847, the Station was occupied by two 
Missionaries, — the Rev. John Watsford, who had been 
working at Viwa and Ono, and the Eev. James Ford, who 
had just arrived from England. Mr. Lawry, who accom- 
panied them to Nandi, remarked in his Journal : — 

*'The people live* in the midst of the flats, which are 
approached, &om the sea, by a creek running up through a 
dense bush of mangroves. Our new Mission Stations are 
by the side of these salt-water rivers, and are only just at 
high-water mark : having no elevation, and being close to 
the water, hemmed in by a dense grove, there is no view, 
and very little circulation of air; but heat there is to a 
very high degree, and swarms of flies and mosquitoes tor- 
ment the uninitiated. This state of things is very revolting 
to my mind, because it inflicts an amount of discomfort on 
the Mission-families, which must be seen and felt to be at 
all understood. Bat at present we must suffer it ; for the 
pastor must lodge with his flock; and these are the locali- 
ties the natives have chosen, and on which they have erected 
the Mission-houses. When these are decayed, new ones 
may probably be erected on the rising ground by the sea- 
shore, where the breeze and the open view may be secured. 
The flocks will then follow their shepherds, especially as 
there will then be no fear of war, because the ^son of peace^ 
will be there. It is very remarkable that the health of our 
Mission-families has been generally good, notwithstanding 
the local disadvantages under which they are placed. We 
are therefore warranted in concluding, that, upon the whole, 
the climate of these tropical isles is merely wasting, not 
deadly. Poor Mr. Ford is suffering severely from head- 
ache. He and his family have been one year, save ten 
days, in passing from England to Nandi/' 

Many and severe troubles befel the newly arrived 
Missionaries. Two months after they came, a violent 
storm blew down many of the frail dwellings of the people; 
but the Mission-house stood. Three days after, the hurri- 
cane returned with increased fury. Who, but the God 
whom they served and trusted, can tell all that these two 
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families suffered during the occurrences so simply narrated 
in the following extract from Mr. Watsford^s Journal? 
''Sunday, January 16th, 1848. — A day long to be remem- 
bered. Never, while memory holds her seat, shall I forget 
what we have this day passed through. All Saturday night 
the wind was very high, and it increased towards morning. 
About ten o'clock it blew a tremendous gale. We had 
some of the Teachers and people in our house, and they 
did all they could to keep it up ; but it rocked and shook 
over our heads, and we expected it to fall every moment. 
We collected the children near the door, and, wrapping 
them up in blankets, we stood ready to rush out, should 
the house be broken in. About eleven o'clock the wall- 
plate was broken in two, and one side of the house fell in ; 
the door was then thrown open, and we attempted to rush 
out, but were beaten down by the wind and rain. When 
we recovered from the first shock, we made as fast as we 
could through the awful storm to our kitchen. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that we reached the place ; and then 
you may judge of my feelings when I heard the natives 
shouting out the name of my little boy, and was told he 
could not be found. But he was safe : a native had carried 
him into the kitchen before we arrived, and we were truly 
thankful to God to find him there. The people now assem- 
bled in the kitchen, and did all they could to keep it up. 
The wind roared terrifically, and the rain fell in torrents, 
and we expected soon to be again driven from our shelter. 
When we had been in the kitchen about half an hour, two 
young men arrived from the town, and told us that the 
water was rising around us very fast, and that if we did 
not make haste we could not escape. We saw that it was 
really so, and we knew not what to do. It seemed like 
taking our wives and children into the jaws of death if we 
ventured out ; and yet we saw that if we remained where we 
were, we must be lost. We at last determined t© go. I 
gave my dear little girl to Joel the Teacher, and the other 
children to some of the people. Mrs. Ford was placed on 
one native's back, and Mrs. Watsford on another; and 
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then^ commending ourselves to the care of our gracious 
God^ we rushed out into the furious gale. It was a fearful 
time as we hurried along to the town. The nut trees bent 
aver our heads and fell around us ; the nuts were flying in 
every direction; the rain beat like shot in our faces; and 
it was with the greatest difliculty we could keep on our 
feet, the wind being so strong. We had to wade through 
the water, and in many places it was up to our necks ; we 
had to cross a part of the liver where a long nut tree was 
thrown across for a bridge ; the flood was very rapid, and 
we were in imminent danger, but, thank God, we got over. 
After some time .we all reached the town, and ran into one 
of the Teachers^ houses ; but we soon had to leave it again, 
as we thought it would fall upon us. We then got into a 
small house which appeared stronger than others; and, 
being on a raised foundation, we thought the flood could 
not reach us. Here we remained about an hour, shivering 
with cold, our clothes being soaked by the rain. While 
we were in this place, many houses fell around us, and the 
water continued to rise very rapidly, and now it reached 
the step at the door. The night was coming on, and we 
began to think of some plan of getting to the mountains 
before dark. The Teachers tied a number of bamboos to» 
gether for a raft, and we sent Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Watsford 
first ; the natives swam, and pushed the raft along. They-* 
had great difficulty in managing it, and we were afraid they 
would be thrown off; but, through the goodness of Goa, 
they were landed in safety at a house at the foot of the 
mountain, which was only one inch or so above the water. 
The raft returned, and Mr. Ford and I got on it. We had 
to leave our dear children behind, except my little girl, 
whom I carried in my arms. I had wrapped the blanket 
closely around her, and held her close to my breast to 
screen her from the storm. She cried very much for some 
time, and then she moaned a little, and I thought my child 
was dying. I felt her little face, and it was cold as marble. 
When, however, we reached the house, she revived again.~ 
Our other children were then brought, and the natives 
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carried them up into the mountain and returned for us; 
but while they were away, we found that the water had 
gone down a little : we waited a short time to be certain, 
and then sent for the children, who were brought back 
nearly dead. How truly thankful we were to be allowed 
to remain in this little shed ! About six o^clock the storm 
began to abate ; but we could not get near our house to 
get dry clothes ; and if we could have got to the house, 
we could not have obtained what we needed, as nearly all 
our things were, or had been, under water. I happened to 
have some Ono native cloth on a shelf in a native-house, 
which the flood had not reached. This we cut up into 
dresses ; and taking our own clothes off, we wrapped some 
of it around us, and felt a little more comfortable. Our 
Teacher cooked us some food, of which we partook ; and 
then, having engaged in prayer, we spread some cloth on 
the ground, and lay down to rest. What a day this has 
been ! In all we have passed through, how great has been 
the goodness of God ! What a mercy that it was day ! 
Had the storm come on at night, I do not know what we 
could have done. Our extremity was God's opportunity. 
One house only was out of water. Mrs. Ford, who was 
very near her confinement, was wonderfully supported. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord for all His mercy ! 

" 17th. — ^We have been examining our things to-day. 
Mr. Ford's books are nearly all spoiled, most of them 
destroyed. Our groceries and clothes are much damaged ; 
some have been carried away by the flood. Nearly all our 
things were under water for some hours. The Mission 
property, as furniture, hardware, etc., is very much injured. 
We shall lose very much. My dear little girl has taken a ' 
severe cold, and is very poorly. 

" 19th. — We have been very busy cleaning things to- 
day. The house we are in is very damp. Mr. WiUiams 
very kindly paid us a visit. 

"20th, — Early this morning Mrs. Ford was conflned, 
and she and her son are doing well. My dear child is very 
poorly. Lord, help us to be resigned to Thy will ! 
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'' 31st.— This morning our little girl exchanged mortality 
for life. Poor little sufferer I all thy pain and trouble are 
over. Dear as thou wert to us, we give thee back to Him 
who calls thee from us. Lord, support and strengthen us f 
My dear wife is but very poorly. Constant waking and 
watching have much weakened her. We fear the effects of 
the storm are not yet over. 

"We have heard to-day that a canoe, which left this 
place the day before the gale, has been wrecked, and nearly 
all the crew lost. Among them were Abraham, one of our 
Teachers, three Tongans, and four or five Fijians, who were 
members of our Society.'' 

The health of both tl\e ladies suffered greatly, and Mrs. 
Watsford became so ill that her husband sent to Vivva, 
begging Mr. Lyth to visit her. On his way to Nandi, Mr. 
Lyth was wrecked at Ovalau, and barely escaped with his 
life, while he lost some valuable manuscripts, books, clothbs, 
etc. In addition to all this, a year's trial proved that Mr. 
Pord could not stand the climate, and he returned to 
England. 

By this time, Mr. Watsford had secured a more elevated 
site for the Mission establishment, and had erected a capital 
wooden house, whereupon, as Mr. Lawry had predicted, the 
Christians followed their pastor, and settled in his neighbour- 
hood. The lotu advanced in the Circuit, and produced a 
deep impression on the public mind. The converts were 
not numerous, but the evidence of the reality of their re- 
ligion was such as to encourage the Missionary, and 
recommend the Gospel to others. After remaining for a 
short period on the Station, Mr. Watsford was removed to 
Lakemba, and Mr. Hazlewood came to Nandi, on the 19th 
of October, 1848. He writes : — 

"The Christians showed us all possible kindness by 
carrying all our heavy luggage to the Mission premises. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ford have had a most afflictive and trying 
year at Nandi, and only one year's residence in Fiji has 
strangely broken down their constitution and spirits. Mr. 
Ford's health absolutely demands a change of climate, if. 
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his life is to be regarded. I found a good weather-boarded 
house, with verandah all round, in the course of erection, 
in a very pleasant and apparently healthy situation. The 
Christians have followed their Missionaries from a miserable 
bog in which they lived, and have built their town here on 
an elevated situation by the sea-^de. 

*^22nd. — I preached to a well-behaved audience; but 
widely different in appearance from the people I left at 
Ono. The people there are clean, well-dressed, of good com- 
plexion, and have made advancement towards civilized life, 
riere, they appear miserably poor, degraded, and savage. 
Btlt Christianity will raise these, as it has those. They are 
very submissive and teachable ; and have stood firm to their 
profession during many severe tests from the Heathen. 

'* Our regular weekly services here are as-foUows : — Sun- 
day morning, prayer-meeting: forenoon and afternoon, 
pleaching in native. Some of the Classes meet between 
each of the services. In the evening, I generally preach 
in English. On Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, we hold 
the children's school in the forenoon, and the adults' in 
the evening, at which most of our people are present^ On 
Tuesday, most of the Classes meet. On Thursday, we have 
preaching and the Leaders' Meeting. I meet the Teachers 
and Local Preachers for reading, examination, and prayer. 
I read a lecture, and they read a chapter in the New Testa- 
ment, on which I question them, explaining difficulties, 
and desiring them to ask questions on any subject or 
pajrsage of Scripture. I tell them what I think wrong in 
their preaching; and endeavour to impress upon their 
minds the importance of their work, and the necessity of 
the Spirit's light and power to make it effectual. I also 
give them instruction in arithmetic and geography. On 
Saturday evenings we hold a prayer-meeting. On Monday 
and Thursday evenings we have a meeting to teach singing. 
*' 29th. — I went to Solevu to preach to the white resi- 
dents. 1 endeavoured to improve the death of Mr. Hunt, 
who was well known to them and highly respected. May 
the Lord sanctify this afflictive providence to them and to 
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U8 ! I was much pleased with their respectable appearance, 
attention, and Aindness. In the afternoon I preached in 
the native languat^e to their wives and children, who do 
them credit for cleanliness and good behaviour/' 

Christianity did not thus establish itself without oppo- 
sition from the Heathen, who stole and destroyed the food 
of the converts, and found various ways of annoying them. 
But they could not hinder the work. A Chief of some 
rank at a neighbouring town deserted their ranks, and, 
with most of the people of the place, sought Christian in- 
struction. A large and good chapel was soon built here ; 
and at Nandundu, a village fifty miles distant, on the coast, 
towards Somosomo, several persons became Christian. 
Teachers were sent to various points, and Mr. Hazlewood 
found his time fully occupied. He taught several young 
men to write, and was greatly comforted, among the peculiar 
trials of a solitary Station, by seeing the consistent piefty 
and earnest devotion of some of his flock. 

On the 7th of February, 1849, death again visited the 
Nandi Station, and one of Mr. Hazlewood's children was 
taken, after severe suffering. With sad hearts, the parents 
were compelled to prepare the body of their little girl for 
burial, and the father read the service over her grave. 
The eldest daughter was very ill and weak, and seemed 
unlikely to live. Then Mrs. Hazlewood had a violent 
attack of dysentery, from which she had not recovered 
when, on the 21st, her fourth child was bom. Poor Mr. 
Hazlewood had to be doctor and nurse, and was nearly 
worn out with watching, and anxiety, and sorrow, in 
addition to the continual claims of the Mission. Then did 
he feel, in all its bitterness, what no Missionary to such a 
people ought to be called upon to suffer, — the dreadful 
loneliness of a solitary Station. Mr. Williams came over from 
Mbua, to render all the help he could. He came in time 
to save his smitten brother from committing his wife's body 
to the grave ; for in three days after the child was born, the 
mother passed away, to be with Jesus. 

The three motherless little ones were, for the present. 
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taken care of by the different Missionaries, and afterwards 
sent to New Zealand. But Mr. Hazlewood would not leave 
his post. With rare devotedness, he remained where he 
had suffered so much, and gave himself up with greater 
energy than ever to the work of translation, and to the pre- 
paration of his Grammar and Dictionary. This good and 
faithful man was much comforted by the companionship of 
Mr. Martin, who had gone over to reside with him for a 
time. 

In March, 1850, Mr. Moore joined Mr. Hazlewood at 
Nandi. Soon after this, the Missionaries were left without 
vegetables, whereupon the Christian women came, each 
bringing a yam; and the men speedily followed their 
example. The young Chief, Ea Benjamin, who was of high 
rank, exerted all his influence on behalf of the truth, zeal- 
ously helping forward every good work. A large and 
strong chapel was built in a central position. Great 
numbers congregated at its opening. Some came with 
presents from distant parts, among whom was the zealous 
Hezekiah of Mbua, who addressed, with great power, the 
people who assembled. 

In the following September, Mr. Hazlewood, who had 
toiled with great success, and devoted himself to his work 
with such singular zeal and self-sacrifice, went on a visit to 
the Colonies; and thus were Mr. and Mrs. Moore, with 
about eight months^ acquaintance with Fiji, left alone at 
Nandi. As may be readily believed, they suffered much. 
The Missionary, with but an imperfect knowledge of the 
language, went cheerfully about his work, meeting every- 
where with proofs of the abiding hatred of the Heathen for 
the new religion which was taking such firm root among 
them. They threatened to destroy the Christians, and 
strangling and cannibalism were fearfully common. The 
efforts of the Missionary were successful. Several of the 
members died very happy ; and among the survivors were 
many who were earnest and prayerful Christians. The 
schools also flourished, and the people were industrious. 

During the following year, Mr. Hazlewood, having 
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married again^ was waiting at Sydney^ anxious to return to 
his work, when William Owen, Esq., of Adelaide, whose 
generous kindness has been recorded more than once in 
this history, called with Mrs. Owen, on his way to Fiji, in 
his large brigantine, the "Packet/^ Though not con- 
nected with the Wesleyans, Mr. and Mrs. Owen very 
kindly undertook to convey Mr. and Mrs. Hazlewood to 
their sphere of labour for a mere acknowledgment in 
money ; and, in good-will to the Mission cause and to Fiji, 
Mr. Owen generously and willingly engaged to take two 
horses free of charge. Mr. Hazlewood procured a good 
pair of horses, and in September, 1851, they were safely 
landed from the " Packet '* at Nandi. Some of the natives 
had been on board, and had for the first time in their lives 
seen a horse. Their minds had not realized the size of the 
animal from the pictures of horses that had been shown 
them, and they went on shore and reported respecting the 
wonderful animals that were on board the ship. General 
excitement prevailed at the towns near, and a great muster 
gathered on the beach on the day of landing. But now 
the natives were terrified, and ran away through fear. On 
the following day, Messrs. Hazlewood and Moore rode 
inland, and were met by natives from inland towns, who 
were affrighted on beholmng the Missionaries marching along 
in an exalted and unknown and unheard-of manner with 
four legs. The horses were very useful in times of weak- 
ness, and in conveying the Missionaries from towns about 
the islands. They were also useful in a journey of more 
than twenty miles through the bush to Mbua, after a 
road was cleared for them. The report of the strange 
animals had reached Mbua ; but the people were not the 
less astonished, and many of them, though anxious to see 
for themselves, were terrified if approached by a horse. 
They would jump into the river, run up cocoa-nut and 
other trees, and climb houses, for safety, while the aiiimal 
passed their place. 

Four of the Mission Stations are now supplied from 
this pair; and soon any of the principal native Chiefs may 
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be supplied from the same source. As yet they are not 
used for agriculture ; but there are extensive and rich flats 
of country by the sides of rivers^ which^ no doubt^ at a 
later period^ when the islands shall be in an improved 
state^ will be cultivated by other than hand labour^ and 
furnish large supplies of tropical produce to the Aus- 
tralasian Colonies. 

Wlien Mr. Moore was removed to the Mbua Station, 
Mr. Hazlewood continued at Nandi, where for one 
vear he was assisted by Mr. Polglase. His position 
became very trying. The Christian Chief proved un- 
faithful; and the constant wars and threatenings of the 
Heathen so harassed the Missionary, that his already 
overtaxed strength gave way, and he removed to Viwa, 
where he remained for several months, until he accom- 
panied the Eev. Eobert Young to Sydney, in November, 
1853.* 

The charge of this Circuit was now placed in the hands 
of Mr. Malvern, who entered, with his usual zeal, on the 
school- work, and the training of Native Agents. A good 
school-house was built, and every effort made to improve 
the condition of the people. Mr. Malvern had for his 
colleague the Eev. Samuel Waterhouse, who had studied 
the Fijian language in New Zealand, and was thus pre- 
pared to enter the sooner on his work. Considerable 
success attended the laborious and noble efforts of these 
two men to stay the prevailing horrors of war and stran- 
gling. Among the church-members were still found many 
who were remarkable for the earnestness and vigour of 
their piety. 

Mr. Malvern having removed to the neighbouring 
Circuit of Mbua, the Sev. J. S. Fordham, who had just 
arrived from England, was appointed to Nandi in 
July, 1854, where he remained until his removal to Mbau 
in 1857- 

In the early part of 1856, the shadow of death again 
fell, in great darkness, upon the Nandi Station. The young 

* The account of Mr. Hazlewood's death has already been given, p. 229. 
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and amiable wife of Mr. Samuel Waterhouse, who came to 
Fiji in delicate healthy died on the 17 th of Aprils aged 
twenty-six years, leaving her heart-broken husband to care 
for her infant. No man ever loved Fiji with a more 
Christian devotion ; but he felt that, with such a charge, 
he must leave for a time, and removed accordingly to Tas- 
mania. Want of space forbids the insertion here of many 
valuable letters from Messrs. Malvern, Waterhouse, and 
Fordham, some of which have appeared in the Wesleyan 
Missionary Notices, and are filled with interesting in- 
formation concerning the work in this Circuit. The fol- 
lowing must not be omitted. It is from the hand of the 
bereaved young Missionary, Samuel Waterhouse : — 

'^ Hobart Town, June 11th, 1857. — ^You are doubtless 
aware of the cause of my visit to this the land of my youth. 
I came to place in the arms of its sorrowing friends, who 
could bestow upon it that care which it could not receive 
in my desolate Fijian home, my poor, precious, motherless 
boy; and I came to see whether, in this cold, bracing 
climate, my wasted vigour and energy would return, and 
health again nerve my arm to missionary conflict. I am 
thankful to state that, through a gracious Providence, my 
little orphan missionary boy was preserved through the 
discomforts and perils of his first ocean trip, and is now 
thriving in the former home of his sainted mother. And 
now I feel a rekindling of energy, and a measure of the 
buoyancy of health, which lead me to hope that I am not, 
like the worn-out ship, to be ' condemned,' but that, like 
the ocean-tossed and weather-beaten vessel, I am but taken 
into dock to be 're-commissioned.' 

"Captain Denham, R.N., F.R.S., of H.M.S, 'Herald,' 
kindly ofl^ered me a passage from Fiji to Sydney ; and for 
about five weeks I was his guest in his cabin, every day 
bringing some new manifestation of kindness. May I 
suggest to you the propriety, by letter or otherwise, of 
acknowledging his kindness to me, as your agent, and the 
courtesy the gentlemen who are his officers showed to me ? 
The late lamented Dr. Beecham felt a deep interest in 
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Captain Denham's expedition, and Captain Denham pro- 
raised him to forward, so far as he was able, the great 
objects which your Missionaries have in view ; and he has 
nobly fulfilled his promise, and has endeared himself to the 
remembrance of many of us by his acts of kindness. 

" Since my arrival in Hobart, I have, at a few public 
meetings, reviewed the woes and wants of Fiji, and have 
met with the hearty response of sympathy. Being accom- 
panied by Solomon, a Native Teacher, his presence and 
interpreted speeches have given an unwonted zest to the 
meetings we have attended. 

''My health has not yet permitted me to engage in 
pulpit labours ; but I hope soon to be able to enter more 
fully into the work. The Executive Committee in Sydney 
have expressed a wish that I should visit the other colonies; 
and I am in communication with the Chairmen of the other 
Districts with reference to it. I purpose, with Divine per- 
mission, to return to Fiji by the next trip of the 'John 
Wesley* in 1858. I am conscious that such a step will, 
in all human probability, shorten my earthly career ; but, 
in view of the woes and wants of that land of darkness 
and of blood, — ^in view of the paucity of missionary 
labourers, — ^with a heart warm with sympathy for Fiji's 
wretched sons,— with feelings of identity with Fiji, arising 
&om my sacrifices, and sorrows, and labours, and successes 
there, and from the precious deposit which its dust contains, 
— ^I cannot but say, ' Here I am : send me.* May the 
prayers of Britain's Churches go up to heaven, that 1 may 
return overshadowed with the Divine presence, filled with 
the holy, sacred influence of the Eternal Spirit, to scatter 
the word that shall prove ' the savour of life unto life ! ' 

"When 'the desire of my eyes was taken away by a 
stroke,* I was kindly relieved by my brethren of the charge 
of my Circuit at Nandi, which was placed under the more 
efficient superintendence of my kind and sympathizing and 
noble colleague, the Eev. John S. Fordham ; and I received 
permission from the District Meeting to direct my own 
movements, and take such steps as I deemed most calcu- 

2 e 2 
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lated to divert my thoughts from the bitter past. Placing 
my iafant babe under the charge of mj brother and sister 
at Mbau, I went about, with an afflicted body and a eorrow- 
stricken soul, striving to do such good aa I could. Through 
the generosity of my dear but now sainted friend, the Kev. 
Benjamin Hurst, of Sydney, I had a small decked boat, 
named 'The Amba-ssador of Peace,' at my disposal and 
control; and with two natives as crew, and myself as 
Captain, I went about from island to island, and place to 
place, as inchnation and a prospect of usefulness prompted. 
Very often, in my voyages, a stormy sea and hidden reefs 
imperilled me; but my Heavenly Father rode upon the storm, 
and the Great Pilot never forsook the helm of my little 
bark. Very often a mat, laid upon the earth-floor, and 
covered with vermin, was my bed, and some boiled yam my 
sole repast. 

"I regret that I did not jonmalize the events of the 
interval that elapsed between my release from my Circuit 
and my departure from the group ; for they were full of 
interest, and the heart-absorbing sorrow arising from the 
constant remembrance of the past weakened and soon 
obliterated the impressions they made on my memory. 

" One bright spot that lingers in my recollection is one 
Sabbath morning at Nakama, the boiling springs of Na- 
savusavu. I stood in the ' dancing-grounds' of the village, 
situated on the borders of a beautiful bay. At my left 
hand was the wide, open sea, with the white-topped reef- 
wave in the distance ; -before me was an extensive bay, with 
a beautiful island gracing the scene; and behind this was 
one of the most gorgeous and charming landscapes I ever 
witnessed : fertile plains, undulating ridges, and rugged, 
precipitous mountains,— the dense forest, and the specks of 
cultivation, — the mountain gorge, and the beautiful tro- 
pical sky, — were all crowded into one view that an artist 
would revel in. At the beach was moored a fleet of ten 
large war. canoes, the smallest of which would carry one 
hundred men. Behind me was a little stream, on the 
banks of which were a few square yards of level ground, 
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which was studded with ten boiling springs, one of which,' 
up to this eventful Sabbath, had been sacredly set apart for 
the cooking of human bodies for the feasts of cannibalism. 
I stood, I say, upon the ' dancing-grounds,' and under the 
shade of a large sail-mat, fastened to three poles standing 
in the ground. Before me were nine other similar awnings. 
At a given signal, a wooden drum, which stood by my side, 
and resembled a barrel with both ends in, and a few staves 
out, was beaten ; and a large conch-shell, whose notes had 
been wont to call the tribes to the battle-field, was blown ; 
and then those large canoes appeared to be alive with men, 
and hundreds were seen wading to the shore, and then 
gathering around the Missionary. Who are these ? They 
are the once bloodthirsty warriors of Mbau, headed by 
their King. No longer is their hand filled with the death- 
striking club; but it grasps the ^book of peace.' No 
longer are their features bedaubed with blackness, nor their 
swarthy nakedness uncovered ; but they come with washed 
faces, and shaved chins, and garments extending from the 
waist to the knee. But why do they come ? They were 
only wont to tread these shores when ' their feet were swift 
to shed blood,' and their fiend-like cravings cried for human 
victims. It was an errand of peace that brought them 
here, and to listen to the words of life they come. But, 
see! who are these coming from the village, with the 
'sacred Chief,' with his hoary head, and white flowing 
beard, and the high priest of Heathenism, at their head ? 
Who are these descending yonder hill? Who are these 
coming in every path P They are the heathen tribes of 
Nasavusavu, coming up, tribe by tribe, to join together, 
and for the first time to b©w the knee to the God of heaven, 
and listen to the life-giving word of peace and holiness. 
And now they throng around me, and seat themselves on 
the green sward beneath the canopy of heaven, and fix upon 
me their earnest eyes, whilst, with a heart strung to an in- 
tensity of feeling, I tell them of 'the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sins of the world.' It was a bright and 
blessed Sabbath morn. Other men, one of whom is in heaven. 
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had laboured, and I, too, had gone forth there weeping; 
and now the barveat time bad come. 

"From this place I proceeded to Nandi, to confer with 
Mr. Fordbam about sending a Teacher to the tribea of the 
Boiling Springs, and to weep over the grave of tbe absent 
one. A fine promising young man, of the name of Watson, 
was sent J and a few dajs ago I received a letter from mj 
brother in i^ji, telling me that poor Watson had fallen a 
martyr to peace. He visited iwo contending tribcE, and 
interposed as mediator; but they refused to be reconciled, 
and, excited and maddened by tbe passions of war, they 
clubbed to death the mediator. Poor Watson I He had 
stood firm and faithful in many an hour of trials and he 
was one of my instruction class. He was not of distin- 
guished talent ; but Fiji could ill spare him ; for her tribes 
are silently passing away into eternity unsaved. Yes ; 
150,000 Fijians — immortal, redeemed — are moving down 
into tbe dark valley of death, and the deep gulf of eternity 
beyond, nnenlightened, unwarned, and, because unen- 
lightened and unwarned, nnsaved. that the Churches of 
Britain were acquainted with the piteous thoughts tiiat 
wring the hearts of Fiji's Missionaries ! They would then 
not allow us to kill ourselves with onr work; but they 
would make up our staff to twenty. They would say, 
' Fiji shall have twenty Mtssionakirs, at whatever cost, 
whatever sacrifice to ourselves ; ' and then God in heaven 
would smile His approval, and He would stretch forth more 
gloriously His mighty arm for Fiji's help, and He would 
verify His own gracious promise, ' He that watereth others, 
shall himself also be watered,' But yon ask, ' What are 
these thoughts that would maka yoar eyes weep' blood, if 
blood could flow from the fountain of tears ? ' They are 
the thoughts of the mass of the present generation of Fiji's 
many trtdet patsing away into eternity in theik blooo,— 
passing away ta the judgment-throne unenlightened, no- 
saved. They are the thoughts of hundreds now actually, 
by tieir own act, severed from HeatAenism, and never 
tearing the Muiionary's voice; hundreds, whom we have 
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taught^ and now they hunger for the bread of life^ but we 
cannot give it ; hundreds^ to whom we have spoken of the 
rivers of salvation^ and now they thirst, and in piteous 
accents cry, * Where, O where is the fountain of the water 
of life, that we may drink and live P ' but, alas ! we can- 
not point them to it ; and we have no hope of doing it^ 
unless our nwniers are doubled at once.. And if the seven 
or eight Missionaries who have, with God^s blessing, and 
under your sanction, taagkt 45,000 cannibal Fijians to 
hunger for the bread of life, cannot now satisfy that hunger , 
what can they do for the great mass of Fiji, which is, 
although,, perhaps, overlooked, perhaps forgotten, still 
heathen, and still unsaved P 

" 0, fathers and brethren, think not that I am guilty of 
presumption, charge me not with exaggeration, deem me 
not a fanatic, when I tell you that your Missionaries in 
Fiji can do nothing for the larger portion of Fiji's be- 
nighted race, which is still cannibal, still heathen, still 
without one ray of Gospel light ; and when I ask you to 
appeal to the British Churches of Methodism, for the sake 
of , THE BLOOD OF THE SoN OF GoD, which crics and pleads 
before the eternal throne for Fiji's perishing sons, to pity 
pooB, Fiji, and to send help at 07hce to pock pebisuivg 
Fm. 

" But I must check my pen. I purposed to tell you of a 
visit to Navua ; and of a perilous and interesting journey 
into the very heart of the large island of Fiji, (three 
hundred miles in circumference,) where a white man^s 
voice had never been heard, a white man's foot had never 
trod ; where the name, the ever-blessed name, of Jehovah 
had never been uttered ; where the sweet saving sound of 
Jesu's name was unknown ; where all that was known of 
the lotu was, that a white man's religion had come on to 
some parts of the coast; where I passed two hundeed 
heathen towns on the banks of one river; where light, 
and mercy, and salvation will never dawn upon the present 
generation, if Britain's Churches do not listen to their cry, 
whilst, in the utterances of misery and blood, they say. 
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' CoHB AND HKLP TJ3, EBB TE DIE ; ' and ulso of recent 
intelligeDce (Match, 1857) from Fiji, where I read, ' Mal- 
vern is read; to weep when he thinks of hia Circuit, and 
his inability, thion^h failing strength, to meet its claims; 
Waterhouae (of Mbau) wants aEsr; and I,' [the writer 
is that tried, but pre-eniinentlj honoured and laborious, 
though little known, Missionary, Moore,] ' I,' (his wife away, 
seeking health in the Colonies, his home desolate,) ' I am 
ALMOST yroBH OUT ; n^ver reitimg, seldom ttoo day» together 
at home, — not one Sunday in a month; talking, preacAvng, 
till I feel at ^ I could not tpeak again, — I go, and go, 
and go, till I can move no more, and am obliged to lie 
down ; and then I am keady to weep ovek these poob, 
pEKiSHiNG Fi/iANS, and over the ltttlb conceen mani- 

rSSIED BY THE ChCECHES FOE THEIK SALTATION. / oftm 

feel unmanned, a mofit of eowrage, and other feelingi that 
were a stranger to me.' I had intended to dwell in detail 
upon these topics, but must forbear. 

"Before I conclude, may I request yon to ascertain 
whether any of our friends will make me a present of a 
photographic apparatua, with all requisite glass plates, 
chemical agents for positive and negative collodiotype im- 
pressions, and instructions ? If so, I could supply your 
Missionary periodicals with many interesting and instructive 
views of Fijian life, and would gladly furnish the donor 
with others. If any one is thus disposed, the apparatus, 
etc., should at once be forwarded to Sydney, to await me 
there in February, 1858.* 

" I commend myself to your affectionate and prayerful 
remembrance. I shall esteem it a great privilege, if, from 
time to time, you favour me with a word of counsel and 
encouragement." 

At the District Meeting of 1857, the Kev, John Craw- 
ford, a tried man of great energy of character and vigorous 

* Mn. Eoole promptly compUed with this reqoest ; and, ainca thait, Jmuu 
S. Budgett, Esq., has given a, complete apparatna, nhicti is forwarded, for 
the ase of the Fiji Diatriet, to the care of the Rev. JaBeph Waterhonae, w 
hii brother's health does not yet allow hia letuia to Fiji. 
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healthy who had just arrived in Fiji from New South 
Wales, voluntarily undertook the Nandi Circuit, which was 
then in a very distracted state by war. Eor some time, in 
order to watch the progress of events, he resided with Mr. 
Wilson at Mbua, whence he visited Nandi. In October, 
he took up his residence at his Station ; and, finding the 

E remises out of repair, he overtaxed himself with manual 
kbour, and was not careful to attend to the changing of 
linen and other precautions necessary in such a climate. 
He was attacked with dysentery, and removed to Ovalau 
with his wife on the 22nd of December. After an appa- 
rent change for the better; he became worse as the wet 
weather set in; and on January the 20th, 1858, he died, 
triumphing in the faith and hope of the Gospel. Thus, 
very soon after their departure, his widow returned in 
lonely sorrow to Australia; and Fiji was deprived of one 
from whom much valuable service was expected, before he 
had preached one sermon in the native language. 

The last news from Nandi is sad and disastrous ; and, 
for the present, the chronicles of this Station close in 
gloom, though not in total darkness. During the last few 
years, the heathen party has gone out again and again, to 
destroy the Christian settlement. Once they came, during 
Mr. Crawford's short stay, but without success. Several 
Teachers and many of the Christians had been killed by 
them, when they resolved to effect the utter destruction of 
the towns which had so long been preserved from their rage. 
Early in April, they were joined by Tui Levuka, and the 
restless Mara, who anchored off the Mission premises. 
Tui Levuka, on stating that he had come at the request of 
the other Missionaries to protect the Mission property and 
the lives of the people, was admitted into the town; where- 
upon the Heathens soon rushed in and laid the place in 
ashes. They asked Tui Levuka to order a general massa- 
cre, but he refused. The lives of the Christians were 
spared ; but they were subjected to all manner of indignity 
and hardship, and, being shared out among their captors, 
were led away in bondage to various towns on the coast. 
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The Mission-house was broken into, and the Engliah flag 
over it was palled down. The amount of property stolen 
could not be ascertained, as no Missionary was there at the 
time. 

The hope remains that the faithful and persecuted ones, 
being thus scattered abroad, will be able to kindle a 
spreading light of truth among the darkened savages by 
whom they have been carried away. 



CHAPTER XI. 

1. ROTUMA.— 2. NATIVE AGENTS.— 8. CONCLUSION. 

1. EoTUMA. — ^The island of Roturaa has been men- 
tioned several times in the course of this work^ and its 
interest^ from a missionary point of view, is great and 
pecnliar. It stands in mid ocean, 12" 80' S. latitude, 177' 
10' E. longitude, encircled with reefs, through which are many 
openings for boats. Five or six rocky islets of fantastic 
forms lie off the coast. Botuma is about fifteen miles 
long, and varies in breadth from two to seven miles. 
It is of volcanic formation, and its surface is chiefly 
covered with scoria and ashes, among which lies a scanty, 
but very productive, soil. Groves of beautiful cocoa- 
nut and other trees, with some flowers, adorn in every 
direction the rugged face of the land. There are several 
exhausted craters on the island, but no traces of any 
eruption for many ages past; and large, old trees now 
flourish at the mouth of the principal crater. Upon this 
lovely land — three hundred miles from the nearest inhabited 
shore — dwells a population variously computed at from three 
to five thousand, who have, for many years past, received 
frequent visits from whalers. The Eotumans are smaller in 
stature than the Eijians, but much lighter in complexion, 
being copper-coloured. They wear their hair long, but 
remove the beard. Generally they seem a lively and friendly 
people, averse to war, and not, like the Eijians, usually 
carrying arms. Their language is peculiar to themselves : 
many of them, however, are able to express their meaning 
in a queer, broken English. They tattoo themselves on the 
part of the body between the hips and the knees, and smear 
their skin all over with a thick coat of turmeric and cocoa- 
nut oil, which they use so plentifully that not only their 
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scanty wrapper of native cloth, but their mats and houses, 
and even the trees on the road-side, are bedanbed with the 
rich yellow compound, rabbed off, from time to time, from 
the bodies of the people. 

Towards Botuma, thus severed from the world, both by 
position and language, the Missionaries often looked, wish- 
ing to claim the solitary island for the Lord Jesns. But 
three hundred miles of ocean lying between destroyed all 
hope of its becoming, for a long time, a regular Mission 
Station. Tongan Teachers, however, were sent, who 
applied themaelvea with great dihgeuce to their work. 
They learned the language, and saw with joy that here also 
the Gospel, which had wrought such wonders of blessing in 
their own home, was " the power of God unto salvation." 
For a few years two Fijian Teachers have been on the 
island, and have mastered the language better than their 
Tongan brethren, to whom some of the consonants present 
insuperable difEcuIties of pronunciation. A Missionary 
from the Fiji District has visited Kotuma about once a 
year, but under the great disadvantage of being ignorant of 
the language. For nearly twenty years has the Gospel 
been preached, by such means, on this island. The success 
has been remarkabiy great. The largest and best building on 
the island is the cbapel, and there are now about a thousand 
converts, from among whom liave been supplied some 
efficient helpers in the work. The state of the people gene- 
rally has already received great benefit from the introduc- 
tion of Cliristianity. The Fijian Assistant Missionary, 
Eliezer, lately accompanied Mr. Joseph Waterhouse to 
Hobart Town, where they translated St. Matthew's Gospel, 
Catechisms, and some elementary books into the language 
of Sotuma. A translation thus effected, though -vastly 
better thau none, must necessarily be inaccurate. 

A Missionary is needed for this Station. Only an 
educated man can do for the people what Cargill, Hazle- 
wood, and Hunt did for Fiji. To the man of science, 
sorely, it would be no mean ambition, to bring the language 
of this isolated people into grammatical order, and confer 
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upon them the wealth of an established literature. But to 
the servant of God^ whose heart is under the constraint of 
the love of Christy Botuma presents far greater attraction. 
He too would seek to catch and discipline the powers 
of that strange tongue; but it would be to marshal them in 
the service of the Gospel. He would give to the people 
the best of all literature — the Bible. The soil has been 
broken^ and some sheaves reaped there are aheady stored 
in the garner of God. Every success obtained only makes 
the want of a well qualified Missionary, to govern and 
direct, more painfully felt. The Teachers themselves 
greatly need, and as earnestly desire, such superintendence, 
while the Chiefs and people have for years past nursed the 
hope that a Missionary would come among them. It is no 
prettily imagined fiction, but an actual fact, that when a 
vessel nears that lonely shore, the native pilot, as he springs 
on board, asks whether the Missionary is there, and many 
people gather anxiously by the water-side, only to be sent 
back, again and again, with their long cherished hope 
disappointed. 

Whose fault is this ? Who sickens those poor hearts 
with hope deferred, and denies them the blessing they so 
hungrily crave ? Let those who are intrusted with God's 
gold and silver, and whose religious privileges are so many 
that they care not to use them all, settle the question with 
Him who will require much of them to whom much is 
given. 

2. Native Agents. — ^The extent of the field of ope- 
rations occupied by the Fijian Mission renders it impos- 
sible to supply a staff of English Missionaries sufficient to 
meet its claims. The work must be mainly carried on by 
native agency. This necessity is not complained of as an 
evil. It is according to the right order of Christianity. 
When the grace of God reclaims these savages, and enriches 
them with the blessings of the Gospel, they, like other con- 
verted men, feel a longing for the spiritual welfare of their 
fellow men ; and it would be a grievous injustice not to 
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give them the opportunity of commanicatiDg the light 
which they enjoy. In some cases, as at OnOj the Gospel 
haa been introduced without the knowledge of the Mis- 
Bionarj ; and, at the present time, more than two hundred 
Natives, who have learned to read, and give evidence that 
they are called to teach, are labouring with zeal and suc' 
cess, under the direction of the Mission, all over Fiji. 

But more than this must be said. It is not possible to 
set too high the value of such agents as are raised up 
among the people. While inferior in many important 
respects, they yet possess qualifications for tlie work which 
BO foreign Aliesionary can ever fully acquire. They are in 
no danger of suffering from the cHmate : they can reach 
places, and mix with people, where a foreiener conld scarcely 
find access : leading the same manner of life and subsisting 
on the same food as the rest of the people, their support 
is comparatively inexpensive : theii command of the lan- 
guage is perfect : above all, they occupy the same level of 
feeling and experience as those whom they teach ; and the 
same sympathy which enables them to frame and present 
their instructions in the most effective way, insures for 
those instructions a readier reception. 

But the time is very far distant, — if indeed it should 
ever come, — when this valuable force will be able to labour 
effectively without the direction and oversight of the Mis- 
sionary, Great as are their advantages, they want the skill 
to use them. If left to themselves, errors of judgment, 
and t&a\ta into which all unfurnished minds are likely to 
fall, hinder and destroy the good work in which they are 



This difficulty will, of course, diminish as the benefits of 
religious education and training are conferred upon the 
men employed. From the beginning of the Mission, the 
Missionaries have addressed themselves to the task of in- 
structing the Native Teachers, At. first it required but 
little knowledge to raise them above the rest of tJie people ; 
but it is evident that, in proportion as education spreads 
among the people, so greater attainments will be necessary 
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on the part of those who are set np in the office of Teacher. 
When it is remembered how short a time since the whole 
of Fiji was lost in uttermost ignorance^ and how recently 
the dawn of truth has broken over those beautiful islands^ 
it is a thing to bonder at, that natives are now to be 
found discharging with ability the functions of the Chris- 
tian Teacher, having their minds stored with a considerable 
amount of scriptural knowledge, which they are able to 
reproduce with clearness and power. And this would be 
more than a wonder, if it were not known that the Holy 
Spirit, who has changed the hearts and lives of these men, 
has also quickened and directed their understandings, and 
stored their minds. 

The necessity for a complete and efficient machinery for 
the training of Native Agents, has thus been felt to be 
more and more pressing. Hitherto each Missionary has 
attended to t^s matter, as best he could, for those imme- 
diately under his own charge. But the Mission work has 
grown so vast, and it has become so evident that the spi- 
ritual wants of Fiji must be chiefly supplied by means of 
agents raised up on the spot, that the time has come when 
one Missionary must be wholly set apart for the super- 
intendence of a Native Training Establishment, in the 
working of which he shall be assisted by a qualified 
Schoolmaster. 

Perplexed, harassed, and overworked, for want of more 
help, the Missionaries could no longer refuse to attend to 
this most necessary business, and therefore set apart one 
from their slender staff to take charge of a central Institution 
and School for the training of Native Agents, and the edu- 
cation of senior and promising youths. In the Rewa Bay, 
there now stands a Teacher's house with ten dwellings for 
native students : — ^this is the beginning of the Training In- 
stitution, which is under the care of the Eev. J. H. Eoyce. 
Unless the number of Missionaries is kept up, and increased, 
it is doubtful whether one of them can be spared perma- 
nently for this indispensable work, in which, for its efficient 
discharge, he must have the help of a trained Schoolmaster. 
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The letters of Professor Harvey, of the Dublin Uni- 
versity, during his visit to Fiji, brought good help to the 
educational, as well as the medical, branch of the Mission. 
They were the means of inducing a lady of the Established 
Church, Mrs. Warren, of Dublin, to become an annual 
subscriber of fifty pounds to the Fiji Mission, towards the 
support of an Educational Establishment. May many more 
follow so good an example ! 

3. Conclusion. — ^The reader of the foregoing sketch — 
for it is nothing else — of the Fiji Mission history, will be 
ready, as he considers the means by which so much good 
has been effected, to look beyond the means and exclaim, 
" What hath God wrought I " The change which has 
taken place in Fiji during the last five-and-twenty years, — 
a change going far beneath the broad surface over which it 
has extended, — ^presents to the philosophical student of 
history a phenomenon which cannot be explained except by 
recognising the presence of a supernatural force. Almighty 
and Divine. Let the nature of this change be well con- 
sidered. Many of the most strongly marked points which 
are described in these volumes, have almost or altogether 
disappeared from the condition and general aspect of the 
people. Throughout a great part of Fiji, cannibaKsm has 
become entirely extinct. Polygamy, in important dis- 
tricts, is fast passing awaj, and infanticide in the same 
f)roportion is diminishing. Arbitrary and despotic vio- 
ence, on the part of rulers, is yielding to the control, 
of justice and equity. Human life is no longer reckoned 
cheap, and the avenger of blood comes not now as a 
stealthy assassin, or backed by savage warriors, but 
invested with the solemn dignity of established lav, 
founded on the word of God. Other acts, once occurring 
daily without protest or reproof, are now recognised and 
punished as crimes. 

Civilization has made progress : not, perhaps, so much 
as will be expected by those who are ignorant of what had 
to be removed, and what to be introduced, or who have 
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viewed these things only as softened by distance. But 
the progress has been real^ and such as may he expected to 
reach, in due time, a full development. It is surely.absurd 
to suppose, as some seem to do, that civilization can, be 
suddenly imposed upon a barbarous people. To try to 
force upon these tribes what are, after all, but the results 
and evidences of national improvement and culture, would 
be but hanging sham leaves and blossoms on a lifeless tree. 
The elaborate details, the decorations and adornments of 
the building, will be the after-care of the architect : the 
solid structure must first be erected ; and, before all, the 
foundations must be well and deeply laid, involving much 
hidden toil and massive masonry buried beneath the 
surface. 

At the same time, the civilization of this and other 
island groups in the South Sea may reasonably be expected 
to advance far more rapidly than has been the case with 
such nations as our own. Ours has been a slow and 
gradual growth, forcing its way through untoward circum- 
stances, and gathering and assimilating, particle by particle, 
the elements of its present vigour and completeness. The 
Ifijians; on the other hand, with certain other peoples, in 
starting on the course of civilization, have all the benefit of 
the fostering care and experience of those who have come 
from the scene of the highest national culture, and from 
whose more favoured home ships, equipped and laden with 
the fruits of civilized life, visit, again and again, these 
secluded and long unknown shores. 

However great the success which has followed the labours 
of the Missionaries in Piji, let it not be supposed that there 
is now time for the Churches at home to rest or to slacken 
their efl^orts. Those efforts are needed more than ever. 
In Piji, there are now more than seven thousand church- 
members, and about two thousand on trial for membership* 
Besides these, there are sixty thousand stated hearers. To 
^ feed this great and growing flock there are but eight 
Missionaries; and these are overworked, while they are 
oppressed by the painful consciousness that there is so 
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much that needs to be done which thej cannot acoom* 
phsh. Several have died in the work^ whose lives^ speak* 
mg after the manner of men^ might have been spared^ had 
there been more to help them. But^ it will be said^ there 
are the Native Agents^ who furnish a most important 
auxiliary. It is true ; but it is also true that the care and 
oversight of these Agents constitute one of the heaviest 
parts of the Missionaries' toil. 

Let it be remembered by those who have enough and to 
spare of religious privilege, — who can command far more 
means of Christian enjoyment and profit than they can find 
time to embrace, — let these, with the remedy in their 
'hands, reflect oti this : Every Sabbath, many thousands 
MEET IN Fiji to " hear without a Preach br.^' 

The Missionaries have not given their sacrifice of labour, 
of suffering, of life, grudgingly. Cross, Hunt, Hazlewood, 
Crawford, went down to their graves without a murmur; 
but as they sank beneath the too heavy yoke, they cast 
many a longing look towards the Christians across the 
sea, and wondered that so little help came. 

Without keeping from the outcast multitudes at home 
one mOTsel of that knowledge, for lack of which they 
perish; without crippling one philanthropic effort to 
remove the wretchedness in which so many, near at hand, 
are lying; the whole of Fiji may soon be gained for Christ. 
More Missionaries mub^t be sent. Every success brings a 
necessity few: increased labour. And then, much as has 
been accomplished, how much more is to be done ! There 
is in Fiji, in this Tear of Grace one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-eigbt, as horrible cannibalism as ever : 
the infirm are still buried alive ; widows are still strangled ; 
infanticide is still a recognised institution ; and the trea- 
cheries and cruelties of war still pollute and scourge many 
parts of the group. 

The wail of suffering and the savage yells of crime still 
mingle with the "new song,'' which has begun to rise jfrom 
Fiji. Is the sound of joy to prevail ? Is the reproach of 
Fiji to be taken away ? and shall the Gospel, which has 
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already cleansed so many of her stains, complete the work, 
until she shall stand before God, adorned with the beauties 
of holiness, and be no more an outcast from the brother- 
hood of the nations? A little band of noble men and 
women, toiling and suffering in those distant islands, say, 
*' It shall be so, ^ for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken 
it : ' trusting in this, we have given our lives, our all. 
But the work is too great for us. When will help 
come ? " 

Let the Christians of Britain and Australia make answer 
to God and their consciences. 
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